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PREFACE 


Diſcourſe to intrench upon 


| [| T is not the deſign of this 


any knowledg already di- 
poſed, and appropriated into 


' Arts and Sciences, as they are 


at this time dehyered ; but only 
to propoſe ſuch things to conſi- 
deration 6 uſe, as, lying ſcatter- 


_ edandincommonareleſsculti- 


vated nd regarded. For this rea- 
ſon 'tis in vain to expe accu- 
rateneſs of method or ſtile ; but 

a 3 the 


THE PREFACE: 
the firſt part 1s almoſt wholly 5 


writ in manner of E//azes,the ſe- 
cond of Aphoriſmes:the ſtiles moſt 
free, looſe, and unſcientifical. 


| 


The moſt uſeful knowledg 1s 


'. that, ofamans ſelf: and this de- 


pends upon that more univerſal | 


confideration of,OQuid homoporeft; 
naturally, and artificially: 7. e. 
what abilities are in us original- 


ly, by the gift of God; and What | 


attainable by our own induſtry, 
And both theſe inorder tofnow- 
ledg or Aion. To advance this 
diſcovery, it 1s hoped that theſe 
papers may contribute ſome 
hints and ſteps; whereby others 
may proceed to perfe& the 


whole building. WhiS who: 


ſhall effe&;, or but confiderably 


promote, ſhall perform a fer- 


Vice 
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vice as acceptable, as benefi- 
cial to Mankind. 

The perfecting of a young 
Man in Sciences and ſpeculative 
Learning is the bufineſs of fo 
many Books and Perſons, that 
it ſeems ſuperfluous to engage 
in that part of Inſtruction. Tt 
was therefore thought more 
uſeful to furniſhſome rules and 
principles of Adive life ; as be- 
ing that, whereto Gentlemen 
ſeem more diſpoſed both by 
their births, and general incli- 
nations; and wheretoalſolittle 
aſſiſtance could be expected 
from our ordinary ſpeculations. 
I have therefore rather chuſed 
to gather up diſorderly, and 
bind together , ſuch ſcattered 
counſels and notions, as have 

OC- 
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occurred either in obſeryation; 
_ or in ſome /talian Writers, not 
ordinary amongſt us. If any 
Perſon ſhall hereby be any whit 
forwarded toward the attain- 
ing the great end of his Crea- 
tion;'tis all that is here aimed at. 
Almighty God give ſucceſs ac- 
cording to the riches of. his 
goodneſs. Amen. 
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EDUCATION: 


Nece fo Learning, 1. Capacity. 

2, Toftruflien. 3. Praftice. The 
two laſt of which are comprehended 
in Education. 


Hart a man may attain perfect; 
on in any Art,Science, or Virtue, 
three things are requiſite, 

I. A natural ability,power, or ta- 
pacity. 2, Art, or inſtrudtion, 3 Ex- 
erciſe and praffiſe. Capacity conliſts 1. in Fancy 
or Invention. 21 Memory, And 3. om —_ ; of 
which we $hall (peak at large hereafter. And 
theſe in ſeveral perſons are very different, For 
granting, what ſome Philoſophers ſay, that 
they are originally equal in all men, as being 
the ſoul ir (elf ; yet in reality , - becauſe every 
ſeul comes into a body endued with vari- 
out diſpoſitions ; and the Organs, which the ſoul 
employeth, and are as neceflary to the producing 

its operations as the ſoul ir ſelf, -are nor in all e- 

qually well diſpoſed; there ariſeth great wari-ey 

of capacities, and abilities: God Almighty di- 

{tribucing theſe his Gifes of Nature to eycry one 

in what meaſure himſelf thinks - 
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2, I know there are, who accuſe the divine 
Providence, as more _— or ſparing towards 
f5 


men, then other Animals ; which withour teach- 
ing know, not only what is ſuthcient for their 
ſubſifence, ur ſome things allo, which men learn 
by long imitation: As, to go, to ſwim, to expreſs 
their paſſions and thoughts. Yea and ſome manual 
arts, which are in us the efe&s of Education, arc in 
bealts the ations of ſenſe, or inſtini#. But truely 
this complaint is without reaſon. For if we think 
Impotency to be an advantage, and thoſe creatures 
to be in the beſt condition who have leaſt ro do; it 
is true that ' beaſts are happier then men, and 
vegetable then Animals; Bur if every thing be 
made for ation, and the more able it is to work, the 
more zoble;if plu poſſe follows & argues nobiliuse5+ 
perfeFius eſſe ; then 1s our condition infinitly the 
better ; as not only having more,but wore Various, 
more ſublime , and more difficult Operations. It is ne- 
cellary for beaſts ro be born with haire, feathers, 
ſcales, or shells, becauſe they had not the ingeny to 
make themielves garments ; which, to their very 
great convenience,they might a/ter according to the 
feaſons:nor had = the knowledpe of creating fire, 
building houſes, and the like. Nature furnisbed 
them with beaks, claws, and horns, becauſe they 
could never arrive to find out a ſtore, to be melted 
and framed into ll ſorts of inſtruments and utenſils. 
Their knowledge ariſeth no higher then of what 
is pleaſant or peinfwi; they apprehend not convexi- 
enr, or inconvenient ; juſt or uryuſt ; happy, or _— 
rable. _ 268 > aggrde' a tamily, gives = ere 
©ants their /et 'Yy employs them; but his 
Children he +l inſtructs to command and 
4iſpoſe, nor their own only, but even the faculties 
of «ll the other ; therefore were beaſts to live by 

Fon Nature, 
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Nature, but man by Arr. Beaſts were to be 
perfect at firſt, that they might be preſenfly 
employed; man by habits of his own acqui- 
ring. For Beaſts, beſides their ſuſtentation in 
this preſent life, were ro expect no other recom - 
pence; but mar by his 'labour was to merit; 
and by wel-employing his abilities to inherit, 
a reward, and that eternal. He mede indeed no 
creature, which he endowed not with ſufficient a» 
bilities for the ules of their Creation : and molt 
alſo witha power to better and advance them by 
aſliduous practice ; but the erd of all inferior Ci 4+ 
fares was cComprehended in their ac#07s of &je,tor 
the conſerving, and propagating that. But man 
he created capable of a /apernatural empleyment ; 
of a life to be continued infinitly &&ozd and 
above this (mall moment; and of operations 
ſublimer then providing for the belly. And 
therefore he acorned him wich taCulcies ac- 
cordingly ; an abihty to diſcern betwixt gooband 
bad, virtue and vice; reficefio upon his own 
adtions ; an underſtanding capable to know and 
comprehend the whole World ; and more then that 
alſo, to be preſent to all peſt, and fatwe, 2s 
well as preſent things; to multiply a ſmall incox- 
fiderable propoſition to infinity; and to Grow 
bim who exceedeth all knowledg. 


3: NoR are theſe faculties even in infarcy 

( tho imperſect ) altogether o5ſcewre. For as ſoon 
as th ve ſtrength (with which beaſts are 
born ) they do more then 4eaſts; they cxerr 
greater teſt Honies of Natures bounty, framing 
in themſclyes human ations, whereas beaſts 
work only according to their ows kind. For 
even the nobler faculcies _ themlelves be- 
2 times z 
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wimes; Fancy in imitation of others; Memory in 
retaining what is imitated; and Z7udgment in 
ſeleting certain ations, and parts of actions for 
their imitation, Which are the principles and 
manner of all learning. 1 deny. not, but fome- 
times there is ſuch ampotency, or deferF in the 
Organs (which alſoI doubt not moſt frequent» 
ly, if not alwaies, to be a diſcaſe, and often 
curable by a diſcreet Phyſician) as renders the 
fubjeRs, according to the degrees of the indif- 
polition, unfit or wncapable- af any inſtruction; 
and that 2!l labour beitowed upon them 1s loſt : 
or at leaſt ſo unapt are they, as- it is not fan 
tw employ ſo much induſtry as is requiſite to 
render them, indifferently, like other men, Net- 
ther is this exact difference of cavacities alwaies 
(in childhood eſpecially) fo eaſily diſcerned , #s 
w may be with converſation and tryal. Let the 
Educator therefore think himſelf ro be but as 
a Midwife, who cannot bring forth a child, where 
there is none; but where there is, can aſhft 
the birth, though the mother be fickly, and 
the child infirm. And @ itis loſs of labour to 
fow where there is no ſoil; and ar where the 
parts are meaner, the greater meaſure of culti- 
vating by inſtrution and practice is requiſite; 
by which even mean parts may be bettered-: 
So where there is 'a greater meaſure of parts, 
iſs inſtitution and. exerciſe will advance in them 
a greater harveſt, and great indufliry will raiſe 
them to admiration. Of theſe ſeveral degrees , 
it is diligently to be conſidered, that ſome have 
a bare capacity, ſufficient to be infrudted, mo- 
ving only as they are drawn ; who, like Bottles, 
render no morethen is juſt put into them. O- 
vers have a great inclination to knowledg, run- 


ning, 


ww 
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ning, when once fet in the way, either fo 2ny, 
or ſome one (cience in particular ; and having 
the grounds and principles given, they are able. 
to raiſe Concluſions, gather Corollaries ; and hav 
ing the foundation laid, build upthe reſt them- 
felves. Others (though few) are as avtowets,. 
eumFidexlec, their own Maſters ; and have a ge- 
ww, or ſomwhat extraordinary, to affiſt them. 
Which who fo have, and withall a probity of 
affetion, and willi to take pains , they 
ſeem fer out by God himfolt richly fraught for 
his glory, and the good of Mankind. 1t is alſo 
to be oblerved; that, where there is 2 greas 
indiſpoſition to one ſtudy, (43 many times there 
is fome being by nature more imvenrive, others. 
more rerentive : ſome very ative, others ſlow, 
&c.) it is teldory worth the labour to itrive 
to introduce the comreyy to ſach inclinations. At 
mended and bettered ſuch perſons may be, buc 
totally cured they rarely are; 8nd in their own: 


way t may proſper excellently, wirh leſs 
pains. wy ors not here of inclination to vir- 
tue or vice; for there is no man ſo diſpoſed,. 
bur he may be virtuous if he pleafe, as 5hall be: 


shewed hereafter, This of Capacitica 


4. Bur the beſt Caperity, without Inſ{rudtion: 
by precepts and examples, to which are ſubler-- 
vient exhortation , iow , Mhreatnings, cor- 
redfions, &c. is ready.to ſpend it felf upon /ow,, 
mean, und © many times wicow, emptoyments:: 
a5 the beft ground, except tilled and ſowed with 
profitable ſeed, produceth only renker were 
Satis norunt pradentes (faith Paſch. in vite Fy- 
brath) virtutts &+ witiorum ſemina cum naſtends: 


X origine copulate, vi educationi's, i alter av pertems 
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meceſſario tmicars : adeo ut bonum eſſe non 4 na- 
ture datum, ſed arte ſit quaſitum ; ac proinde bene 
inflitus fit efficacius quam feliciter naſci. His 
meaning is ; That parts are indifferent of them» 
ſelves to-produce good or evil ; and great parts 
(as Themiftocles was told by bis Maſter, fs, z& 
nibil mediocre eris, ſed. vel magnum patrie lumen, 
wel magna peftis) are fitted tor great, whether 
good or bad, undertakings ; great errors and wick» - 
edneſſes proceeding only ſrom great Wits. Edu» 
cation and; Diſcipline form our manners; and 
that only every one knows Which he is 2aughe. 
The faculties of the ſoul can work of themſelves; 
but as not except upon an external object, ſo nei+ 
ther to the utmoſt of their power, without imite. 
#0 ; nor in the beſt, i, e. theright and true man» 
ner, but by inſtrution., We are 5orn with hands, 
. Feet, and rongue; and have by nature to 
write,dance,and ſpeak ; yet none of theſe can we 
do, except aſliſted, ſuſtained, and formed by ei» 
ther thoſe, whom we /ee ſo to employ the ſame mem- 
bers; or by thoſe, by whom we are, as ſoon as 
ftrength permits, taught and movuided into ſach 
habits. Soall men are born with reoſon, but have 
not the »/e of itat firſt, And when we begin 
to ſerve our ſelves of it, it is. ſo weakly, that 
we are ealily overcome by ſenſe, which till then 
hath guided us. And, if at this dergerous con» 
jundure we be not afliſted, 'tis much to be fear- 
ed our reaſox will be but of ſmall uſe to us1 
eſpecially ſince we find great ſtore of rracks and 
encouragements in the broad way of p/eaſure; and 
therefore shall be unwilling to leave it for the 
narrow, rough, and! wnbeaten routtes of Induſtry 
and /abowr, It is true, that perſons of wery great 
paris Can, Out of their own obſervation, (or ſo all 
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Sciences at firſt began) or when they arrive at 
years of diſcretion by the he/p of books, (that is, 
other mens experience)1dvance without a Teacher 
to a conſiderable perfection. As Lucullss is (aid to 
have come into Aſie an exce/lent General, who de- 
_ from Rome an wnexperienced Soldier. The 
ame is alſo. ſtoried of the Lord Deputy. Montjoy. 
Though, to confels the truth, theſe inſtances are 
not very rare: for (which ſeems ſtrangely abſurd) 
there is no Art, to obtain which leſs diligence is 
uſed, then this of So/dierfaip, though of the great- 
eft conſequence. But we had lately a perſon, who 
without any experience in Navigation, by reading 
and ſtudy, at the very fir! eſſay of his Art, ha 

pily and diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the Eaft- 
Indies. Some commend only pradtice ; Others 
think reading ſufficient; both to blame: joyned 
together they do beſt. Reading advanceth more, 
and ſooner then predtiſealone. A Reader is more 
univerſal, better tor many things; more accurate 
and obfervantin his practiſe: A Pradtiſers know- 
ledge is its a ſorter compaſs, in ordinary caſes, and 
is longer before- it come to perfeftion. - Readivg 
is ot her mens experience, which by meditation and 
practiſe becomes ovr own; but it makes us 
ſomewhat t#o exact, and to expect all things 
zhould fall out according to ew [maginations ; 
whereas the World in fancy is much different 
from that in rea/ity; nor clothed with thoſe 
particularities , and circumſtances, which are 
cirher parts of, or inſeperable trom it. Though 
reading however be good, yer tis beſt with 
thoſe who have already had an Inſirudtor ; who 
can apply his precepts and advices to all acci- 
dents, ſupply defects, anſwer all doubts, re- 
trench excelſe, inculcate what is Ly” F 
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call to mind whit is forgotten, apd ſet his charge 
in the ſtraighteſt and neareſt way. 


5. Y & T both Capacity and InſtruFjon are effett- 
les without pradiife and exerciſe; which con- 
fiſts (according to the nature of the things to be 
learned) in Meditation, thinking, or contriving ; 
obſerving others practices; and actual trying and 
working. Precepts ſerve very well for a guide; 
bur advance not the guided, except himſelf fol- 
low them ; they tacilicate the beginning and pro- 
.greſs, but the perſon himſelf muſt (et ro his own 
endeavour,if ever he intends to attain perieion.. 
Never have [ feen parts, how great {oever, with- 
out induſtry and ſtudy to produce any good? 
much evil indeedTI have known proceed from 
thence. Such perſons may prove ſometimes 
plawſible diſcourſers,a0d Of an agreeable converſation, 
in ordinary cumpanies, for a time, til} their Szock 
be ſpent. But it is induſtry and exercile, that 
renders 2 man #zowing and ſolid; that makes 
him not to tear to be asked a queſtion in what 
he profeſleth. And it induſtry be neceſlary to 
greas, much more to mean, parts; which it det» 
tereth and advanceth to perfection and honour. 
And fince to have great natural parts is not in 
our power, but we mult be contented with thoſe 
which God hath gives us; we mutt fer our reſt 
upan our /abowr and induſtry, for correfting our 
bad, bettering our \indiflerent, and perfectin 
our good, inclinations. And of this (the uſe 
and profit we make of our talents) muſt we give 
a ſevere account, Nothing changeth Nature,, 
but another Nature, Cuifome ; not force, not re- 
ward, not paſſion, Our thoughrs are according to 
our ixclinations,our diſcourſe anc [peecbes according 

to 
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to wl at we have learned, bur our A4dGions accord- 
ing to what we have bin accſfomed. How of- 
ten do we ſee men promiſe, vow, engage, yea 
and reſolve to change v. g. an ill habit, and yet 
continue to do as they did before? How many 
ſee we daily who began well, and, as long as they 
took pains,profited exceedingly; bur when tru- 
ſting to the goodneſs of their parts, and thee 
ſmall ſtock of knowledge laid in before, not im- 
proving it farther, but giving themſelves liberty 
of mirth and pleaſure, have not only nor profited, 
but bankerupted allo, and loſt their prixcipal ? B=- 
ſides, induſtry and exerciſe of themſelves rendey 
us thinking, vigilant, attentive, provident for all 
caſes, and accidents ; /aywpa treaſury againſt af 
events; prevent ſurprizes; and make us famili» 
ar, and ready to all that may happen. But by 
idlene(s, and pleaſures, the ſpirit is relaxed, the 
wnder ſtanding unbended, the fancy over-thrown with 
ruſt and rubbibf and the merory periſhed. 


6. TrEsx two laſt (/»ſraFiow and Frattiſe) 
are comprehended in Education. There is but one 
way and manner of learning, be the ſubje&t what 
ever it will. In manual Arts the aſter firſt hew- 
eth his Apprentice what he is to do , next works 
it himſelf :n-his preſence,and gives him rules,and 
then Jets him to work, The (ame is the way of 
breeding a Gentleman or a Scholar. The Educator. 
preſcribeth his exd; gives him rules and pay 
preſents him examples and patterns, and then ſets 


him to att according to what was before taught 
him, And if the Educated apply himſelf ſeriouſly 
to medirate, contrive, obſerve his copy, and be 
content to be admonished and corrected when 
faulty, he will, no doubt, arrive to the intended 
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perfetion ; which is to perform his duty with eaſe, 
readineſs, and delight ; i. e, to advance his Art into 
another Nature. For in this rt equals Nature , 
that it, ass:e, works without deliberation, and 
is indiſpoſed to the contrary,as a good Muſicians 
hind conſulteth not what ttring to touch , but 
runs to it as readily, as Nature doth to the proper 
mulcle, when she would movea finger, Only in 
this they differ, that Natwre God hath given us, 
Art is of our own acquilition ; Nature is perfect 
at the firſt moment, Art is not obtained without 
ſtudy and induſtry. And the eerlier we begin, the 
better icis. Forshould we ſuffer young-men, as 
they (ay of Hercu/es,to chule virtue or vice,labour 
or ; pms re, when they come to years of Diſcretion; 
and in the interim let them ſpend their yourh in 
the vanities, and follies, that age ſuggetts to them; 
is not this that wherein the Devil tempted our 
firſt Parents, preſenting them the excellency of 
the knowledge of good and evil? whereas it had 
bin much better to have known good only, and 
left evil to have been underſtood by the examples 
of luch, as would not coniider, But into what 
hazzards are theſe uninſtrufted perſons caſt, 
should ir pleaſe God to cut them off in their youth? 
Is it not, as if they ſaid ; let them habirtuate them» 
' ſelves in vanity, id/eneſs and folly, that they may 
afterwards judg better of wirtue, #. e. of thar 
whereof they have no experience ? How can they 
; chuſe good, fince they know nor what it is? and 
every one mult follow and embrace what he 
knows. Shall we let them firſt ven? their malice? 
but by practiſe it increaſeth : let them defer their 
choice till they may make it with Diſcretion ? but 
without teaching they will never come to Diſcre- 
tie, For every habit, elpecially when accord- 
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ing to a wetural inclmation (as theſe are by. rea” 
ſon of the remainder of that evil, letrt in us for 
our exerciſe) hurries them wiolently, and at 
length irreſ;tibly alſo, Ar beſt ; ſuppole a child 
should eſcape accidentally, #. e. by the care ot 
parents, or his own naturally good diſpolition , 
this rock; yet thoſe, who ſtare late, are ſo far 
behind, that when they should be ready. for em- 
ployment , they are learning the principles of it ; 
and are {urpriz'd and at a gaze where to begin. 
The great inclination of Youth is to pleaſares ; 
and that, either to idleneſs and ſleep, whence 
roceed inconſideration, careleſneſfs, hatred of 
abour and thinking ; offelle to eating, drizting, 
or the other luſts of the fleſh. And all theie, 
indulged and accuſtomed, grow uo » and 
at laſt inextirpable. For they end in habitual 
ſin, darknes of underſtanding, and extinguish- 
ing the light both of Gods ſpirit, and reaſon. 
Virtutem ((aith Paſc, vit. Pibr.) niſi in primevs 
germina, dum tenera ſunt & moliia, inſtilletur, 
fruſtra in adultis reguiras, The reaſon why we 
lee ſo many old men fools, is becauſe we tee ſo 
many young men wnlearned. Thoſe, who are em- 
ployed in Mons tor converting Nations to Chri- 
{tianity, find little fruit in treating with arcient 
men, It is alſo neceſlary to ger an habitude of 
virtue and knowledge in Youth, that in that 
Age, when our underſtanding fails us, we may 
do nothing unbeſeering us. Bur the force of 
E {vcation is ſeen in nothing more, then thar 
whole Nations, from age ro age, continue in 
the very ſame cuſtoms and manners; and ro 
change theſe, eſpecially ro the better, is a dif- 
fculty even beyond imagination. 'Thoſe, who 
ace brought" up ju Wars, are active, — Vi- 
Olenty 
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violent , ungovernable but by force ; brought 
up in peace, lazy, unexperienced; i» trade , 
fubtil, interefled, covetous ; amongſt poor men, 
mean-ſpirited ; among? idle perſons, good for 
nothing. Again, were there a City conſiſting 
of Subjetts without Education , what a confuſion 
would it be? without obedience, without break- 
ing their own humours and paſſions, every one 
following his own luſts, without regarding 
any other, without diſcretion, civility, even 
without humanity it ſelt. Tis good Education 
of Touth, that makes virtuou men and obedient 
Swbjets; that fills the Court with wiſe Counſel- 
lers, and the Common-wealth with good Patriots. 
Even Trees, if not cultivated when young, change 
their nature into wildnes; and Beaſts grow 
fierce and refty it not tamed and broken in youth. 
Nature is bertered, and made uſeful by Edu- 
cation; and what our induſtry produceth in 
us contrary to Nature is ſtronger, and con- 
verts Nature into it ſelf. To neg/et mitrutti- 
ons is tO want other mens experience, and to be- 
gin again at the very foundation of every Art, 
or Science; which being by lictle and Intle ad- 
vanced, and not yet perfected ; he much hin- 
ders himſelf, that takes not advantage of the 
height they are already arrived to, And not #9 
exerciſe parts is #0 loſe them; and net to uſe 
them to the beſt , is to debaſe and vility them. 
For they, whole ſpirit fuffers them nor to be 
idle, and yet are nor inſtrufted to the beſt ad- 
wantage, fall upon rrifies, turning, watch-mak- 
ing, hunting, or worſe. One | have read of 
broughtto Alexander, who by many years pra- 
&:ice, had attained the dexterity of throwing & 
drmall ſeed through a needles eye, The wy 
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tor a juſt reward gave him a fack full of thoſe 
Seeds, But Math. Huniades the Warlite King 
of Hungary, was more ſevere with him, that 
brought him a wooden Coat of male, where- 
in was not onering wanting, 2 work of fifteen 
years ; for he commanded him to priſon for 
fitteen years more , to expiate for ſo much 
time and parts ſpent in-ſo truicleſs an employ» 
ment. We have read of Princes that have 
ſpent their times and delights in frivolous and 
tow matters: catching moles, haltering frogs, 
hunting mice with humble-bees, making lan» 
terns, tinder-boxes, and other ſuch like ma- 
nufaQtures, fitter work for thoſe that mealure 
cheirtime by ſo much the day. 


p CHAP. 
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Of the Duty of Parents 'n Educatin 
d their Children, x 


I. | Deſire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider, that 
Education of their Children is not left to their 
Pleaſure, but a duty impoſed on them. God, the 
great Father of us all, depoſited the Children in 
the' Fathers charge; and provided by his Laws, 
and threatnings, they should be reverenced and 
obeyed by them. They are part of your ſelves, 
and what you do for them is indeed for your 
ſelves, You expect honour by them at «ll times, 
and may ſometime alſo ſtand in need of their 
help. *Tis what you either have enjoyed from 
Jour Parents, or lament your loſs by their neg- 
lect. You have brought forth Children into 
this World of miſery and trouble, and will you 
ſo leave them? Will you not affilt them in 
paſſing through it as well as they can? lr is but rea- 
ſonable they should by a ſpeedy death be taken a» 
way from the future evil, it you refuſe to fortify 
#hem againſt it, You provide them eſtates ; to what 
purpoſe , if you alſo procure ther no? parts to ule 
them ? By that you appear to be their provident 
Parents, but by this you are paralle!'d to their good 
Angels, in taking care and watching over them, 


Bu T Iwill ſpeak no more of this: for though 
there be ſome inhuman and irrational Parents, 
that deſire their Children should be like them- 
felves ; and think their own honour and reſpect 
eclipſed if their Sons be wiſer or worthier oo 

they ; 
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they; and are contented their Children be 
wicked, leaſt their own actions be reproved : 
ſome alſo, who for covetouſnels, neglect, or ig- 
norance, will not beſtow good Education upon 
them; yet there are ſo f:w of this fort, and 
their error (0 manifeſt, that it needs no further 
diſcovery. 


ANOTHER and not inferior error of Parent 
there is ; that out of I know not what rerderne/s, 
they are unwilling theirChildren should undergo 
ſuch hardſkips and ſeverities as a good Educarion 
doth require., Which is, 2s if the mother cheuld 
not ſuffer her new-born 7vfant to be moleſted 
with the Pain of /wathing, and 6inding, till it 
grows better able roendure the torment. Many 
Parents are afraid, their Childrens ſpirits; i. e, 
their e&/7inacy and pride, should be broken w.th 
due Correction, and harsher chiding. 


Bu T the gre:teſt, and moſt general error of Pa< 
rents is; that they deſire their Children to be 
more p/auſi5le, then knowing ; and to have a good 
mine, rather then a good wnderſianding, or at 
leaſt, to have both rogether: to employ the 
lame time to acquire ſerious ſtudies, and a-l2 
modeneſ5: to ſtudy gravity and levity; galaniry 
and Philoſophy together. But (belides what I 
ſaid before, iftheile come in competition, plea= 
ſure will certainly carry the cauſe ; but more 
time beſtowed and greater proficiency shall be 
made in that, then the other) it ſeems ro me 
little leſs then impoſſible, that #4v0 rhings ſo wn- 
like, it not contrary, should be together artend- 
ed (one hour of pleaſure oblirerating more, then 
thice of ſtudy will ifiprint ; ) that two ſo diffe- 
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rently commanding Maſters should be obryed+ 


If the Soul can apply it {elf toſuch diſ/onane ſtu- | 


dies, why may not the eye alſo, at once, aime 
at two oppoſite marks | The Gallants chiefelt ſtudy 
1s to ſpend his times the other's to ſave it: the 
one is for living in pleaſurennd mirch; the other, 
:2n labour and ſeriouſneſs. The one tor adorning 
and trimming himſelf, to viſit, game, play, &c. 
tre other tor watchfulneſs, indufry, devotion. In 
ſum, the one placeth his deſign to be confor- 
mable and acceptable to thoſe, who underſtand 
leaſt; tro tome ſuch filly Women and Ladies, 
from whom it you take vanity, nothing re- 
mains; the other ſtrives to approve himſelf ro 
God, his holy Angels, the example of all worrty 
and wiſe min of the pat and preſent age. Why 
are rich clothes F;1t to be ſpown; ſhown to them , 
who belt underſtand them ? They beſt underſtand 
tht: m.who mind nothing e/ſe;who can judg of every 
punctilio of the mode; and can read a lecture 
upon 2 knor, or a ruban, Beſides gallantry is ridi- 
culous, except accompanied with formality of 
converſation, punttuality in dawting, viſiting, court- 
ing ; which inevitably engage them in Joſs of 
rime, folly, and averting the underſtanding from 
ſerious and uſetul thoughts. And this is as con- 
ſentancous to reaſon, as experience; forthe Soul 
is fortified by introverſion upon it ſelf, continual 
meditation, and reflecting upon its operations, 
faculties,and the objects therein reſerved: whereas 
all ſenſual pleaſures call forth the forces of the Soul 
to the outward parts and members of the body : 
whence pre-ceds that continual combat, ſo much 
ſpoken of both by Philoſophers and Divines , 
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berween (ene and reaſon, the body and the ſoul, ? 


wiſdome and pleaſure, 
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METHINKSs therefore Chi/drez should bez 
educated ro all ſeverity of labour, and virtue ; and 
to this outward politure, by the bye only ; to 
make thoſe their fudy and employment, and to 
regard theſe ſo much as *0# ro be offenſive to thoſe 
they converle witha), Pleaſure and recreation in- 
deed is ſo far neceflary, as ro kcepup the ſtrength 
an\ alacrity of the bodily forces, without which 
the Soul cannot work. Bur I ſpeak not of theſe 
at this time, bur of that, which is eſteemed @ 
part of buſines, and employment. Cyru and Da- 
riw, great Captains and wiſe men, ruin'd their 
families and Monarchy, becauſe they educated 
their Children afrer the Melian faſhion, i. e. a- 
mongſt their Wives and Women ; who never 
ſuffering them to want any thing, nor to be con» 
tradicted, their delicacy made them fſlorbful and 
langeid ; the ſlavery and flattery ot thoſe about 
them rendred them havghty and imperiour. SO 
that they could neither /abowr with cheerfulnes , 
nor command without arr0gavcy : that made them 
contemptible, as efjemiuate ; this odious, as inſolent. 
I wish the Perſians were the onely taulty in this 
matters Whoever would educate a child to folly 
and ruine, muſt give him his own will; oe 
ſufer' his humor to be contradicted ; be careful 
that he never come in danger or hardship; that 
he be above labour and induſtry; and every days 
cxperience shews us, that Fortana, quem fovet 

fatuum facit. 


Bur it is very conſiderable, contrary to the 
Perſians, that many great Princes have brought 
up their children to mduſtry and hardſpip. Egim- 
hartus faith of Charles the Great, Liberos ſuos ita 
senſuit inſtifuendos, ut tam ps quam nepotes, pris 
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wo liberalibus ſtudiis ( quibus & ipſe operam dabat ) 
erudirentur. Tum filies, quamprimum 4tas patie- 
batur, more Francorum equitare, armis ac venatio- 
nibu exerceri fecit,  Filias lanificio aſſueſcere, colo- 
que ac fuſo, ne per otium torperent, operam impen- 
dere, atque ad omnem honeſtatem erudiri fecit. Ave 
vſtus wore the clothes ſpun and made by his 
ife, Daughter, and Grand-children, as Ser. 
informs us, Monſieur de Rhodez thus deſcribes 
the Education of Henry the Great of France. 
His Grand- father would not permit him to be brought 
wp with that delicatnes, ordinarily uſed to perſons 
of his quality ; well knowing, that ſeldome lodgeth 
other than a mean and feeble ſpirit in an effeminate 
and tender body. Neither would be allow him rich 
habilements, and Childrens uſual trifles: noy to be 
flattered or treated like a Prince, Becauſe all theſe 
things are cauſers only of vanity, and rather raiſe 
pride in the hearts of Infants, then any ſentiments 
of true generoſity. But he commanded, he ſhould 
be habited, and educated like the other Children of 
#hat country ; that he ſhould be accuſtomed to run, 
z0 leap, to climb the rocks and mountains ; that ty 
bh means he might be inured to labour, ec. Hu 
erdinary food alſo was courſe Bread, Beef, Cheeſe, 
and Garlick ; and he often went bare. fort, and bare- 
headed. The ſame care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as were of a military 
conſtiturion, The Lacedemonian and other an- 
tient Nations Cuſtoms are to every one known. 
Olau Magnus deſcribes the manner of the Edu. 
eation of the nobility of the Warkke Nation of 
the Goths , 1. 8. c. 4. _w were accuſtomed to en- 
dure beating nnd wou'ds, to change of heat into 


ſudden cold, to* ſuffering of fire and froſt, to lying 
upon boards. courſe and uneaſy clothing, ſtrong, - 
9r at« 
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ordinary food, violent and weariſom exerciſes ac< 
cording to every age ; ſuch as riding, darting, shooting, 
wearing heavy arms, eſpecially helmets,ſheilds, ſpears 
boots and ſpurs, ſwimming on horiback, and in ar- 
mor, 1 shall not inſtance in any more for fear of 
ſeeming too much to upbraid the preſent deli- 
Cacy. 

”T HE Duty of the Pawents therefore is, firſt 
to begin betimes; for very frequently the blan- 
dishment, of Nurles, and the foolish, vain, or 
evil converſation of thoſe about them , leave 
ſuch Ins even upon their fancy, as are 
difficultly defaced, even when the child arrives 
to diſcretion, and maturity. Beſides, the Nurſes 
form the ſpeech, the garb, and much of the 
ſentiments of the child. The wncient Romans 
( ſaith Quintilian) when'a child was born, pat 
him not out to an hired Nurſe, but brought him up 
in his Mothers chamber, under the eye of ſome grave 
and virtuous Matrow,choſen out of the Neighbourhood, 
who as to have him continually in her preſence ; 
«© Coram qua neque dicere fas erat quod turpe di- 
&« Etu, neque facere quod inhoneſtum taftu vide- 
©& retur : Ac non ſtudia modo, ſed remiſſiones e- 
« tiam, Juſuſque puerorum ſanta quadam gravi- 
« tare ac verecundia temperabat, &c. And lo con» 
ſiderable wasthe Education of Children thought 
to be, that, 2s he ſaith, Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracchi ; Aurelia, 'the mother of Auguftus Ceſar z 
were Governeſles to great mens Children. 


2. SECONDLY, though a diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided, yet let not the Father 
remit his diligence to wean him bertimes; nor 

rmit tenderneſs to overcome his Judgment, or 

is preſent falſe, the durable and perfect, —_ 
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but hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowing 
of evil ſeeds, and prevent the very firſt begin- 
nings, and ſprowtirgs of bad aCtions. There is 
indeed no man thar ſeeth nor the vaſt diffe- 
rence in Childrens inclinations to virtue or vice; 
how calily ſome are adviſed, how dithcultly 0- 
thers reſtrained, even by corre:tion, There re- 
maining in every one ſomewhat of that pra- 
vity derived to us from our firſt Parents, in- 
clining us as much, if not more, to evil, 
then to good; yet ſome more violently then 
others. hich izclinations, though they render 
us not gvilty (the fin being washed away by 
Baptiſme) yer our conſenting to them is ſon, as 
our reſiſting them is virtue, and our fight- 
ing againſt and overcoming them, isthe great em- 
ployment of our life. And truely were it not 
tor evil examples and counſels, or at leaſt for want 
of good ones, the victory would not be fo diffi- 
Cculr, as we commonly (uppole, and find it; nor 
the difference of inclinations ſo manifeſt. For 
thus much muſt be acknowledged to the glory o 
our Maker ; firſt, that as every conſtitution hat 
a diſpoſition to evil, ſo that very diſpoſition is 
contrary to another evil, to which the indiffe- 
rent would be more obnoxious; and Secondly , 
inclineth alſo to the neighbouring good ; every 
defe, by the wile ordering of providence, 6e- 
ing ballanced with another advantage ; as proneneſs 
to anger prompts aiſo to aftivexeſs, and hardinets 
to atremt difficulties; the ſlow, and phlegma- 
rick, are alſo perſeverant and conſtant in their 
reſolutions ; that which d:ſpoſerh ro /uſt, ſuggelts 
alſo perſuaſrveneſs, plaulibility, and cheerfulneſs : 
defire produceth Induſtry, fear breeds quies and 
cautioulneſls. And by the way, let thus be re- 
MEems- 
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membred, that it is much cafier'to bend a na- 
tural miſ-inclination to its neighbour virtue, 
then to its oppolite: as an angry perſon is ea- 
filier perſwaded to aFiveneſs, then meekneſs ; rhe 
renacious, to frugality, rather then bounty ;, obſti= 
wacy tO conſtancy, fawningneſs to complaiſance, and 
ignorance to obedience, SOothat any one becomes 
evil rather then good, is not ſo much the fault 
of his 109ſcitution, as the perverſneſs of his will, 
following the ſuggeftions of ſenſe rather then the 
Dittates of reaſon. "Tis plealure in Children , 
that recommends the evil, and warps them 
from the gond : 'tis inconſideration and folly more 
then the d-ffculty or wnnaturalneſs of virtue, And 
if there be any ſuch man, as without delight 
or intereſt, purlues bad rather then good; he 
wanteth either the reaſon, or delires common 
to all mankind. Nor did wile Law-makers in- 
ſtirute reward and puniſhment to conſtrain men 
fo doe againſt nature; but to equiponderate the 
prejudices of pleaſure and intereſt, ; e. ro coun» 
tenance reaſon againſt ſenſuality. 1 cannot tor- 
beare ſetting down a notable {laying of Quintilian 
cap. ult. Nature nos ad optimam mentem genuit ; 4- 
deoque diſcere meljora wvolentibus promtum eff ; us 
vere mtuenti mirum ſit illud magis, malos eſſe tam 
multos, And Sencca, Nihil eſt tam arduwm 5+ 
difficile, quod non humana mens wvincat, & int fa- 
miliaritattm producat aſſidua medit atio; null:que ſunt 
tam feri & ſui juris affettus, ut non di{ciplina domen- 
tur. Ouodcunque ſibi imperavit animus, obtinuit, 
Sanabilibus egrotamus melis, ipſaque nos in rectum 
youu natura, fi emendari woluerimus , guvat. 

hus they out of the ſtrength of their reaſon 
and experience : perhaps alſo they had learned 
10 much from Socrates, who by his cwn _ 
pics 
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ple, shewed , that even the worſt difpoſiti- 
on was Conquerable by reaſon. And this to 
the shame of ſo many pretended Chriſtians. 
But how would they have glorified God, had they 
known the advantage given us byzrace and his 
Holy Spirit , alwaies ready to a(lilt our good en- 
d2avours? Though Seneca ſeems to have diſcern- 
eq ſome glimpſe of that alſo. Ep. 41. Sacer intra 
mos ſpiritus ſedet , malorum bonorumque noftrorum 
gbſervator &» euſtos. Bonus vir ſine Deo nemo eſt, 
An poteſt aliquis ſupra fortunam, nift ab ipſo, ſur- 
gere? ille dat conſilia erefka + magnifica, O pie 
Domine, O Salvato» bone, ſaith Salvian |. 7. quan 
tum per te efficcuit .udia Diſcipline, ptr que Mite 
tari poſſuut vitia Nature! And ſpeaking there 
of the Africans, he faith» Ad-o excluſa nature 
originalis finceritas , ut aliam quodammodo in bis 
naturam vitia fecerunt. The tum is, Though 
all —_ be nor equaliy good, yer the worſt 
may» by the induſtry of the Educators, and (rods 
grace, never wanting till refuſed, be ſo reform- 
e4 and betrered, as to be able to do God, his 
Prince, and family, honour and ſervice. And 
the greateſt forwardne(s and worſt inclinarions, 
we find in Children, are corquerab/e ; and when 
«ually overcome, thoſe very perions may better 
ſucceed, then the more facile ond complying. Only, 
as I faid, let them be taken betimes 7! and the ra» 
ther, becauſe it cannor be known but by expe- 
rience, how any childs diſpoſlition may prove 
and shew it ſelf. Bar if inſtead of redifjing his 
evil inclinations, any one #mdvie; and inſteed 
of 6ridling, encoarage,it ; he makes it his Maſter, 
Whence come thole irregular and extravagant de- 
fires, and actions, which we ſee in many perſons, 
of ſtealing, drinking, inconitancy, and the like. 
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4. My third advice is, that Parents would 
have their Children (as much as they can) un- 
der their own eye and inipection, By this they 
shall be preſerved from evil companions, imita- 
tion of bad Superiors, their counſel, dilcourle, 
and ſuch like; but more then all, from indgit- 
creet, impertinent, unmanaged Servants. For 
Towth nct having the judgment to meaſure it (elt 
from its own aCtions, knows it only by refleiZion 
from others re/ations ; and thinks it ſelf ſuch re- 
ally as a fawning ſervant repreſents him. And 
ſervants, who are uſually brought up in that /ow 
condition, and have their thoughts and ſpeeches 
ſuitable, cannot be fic companions to a Gentle. 
man, Bur above all, the example of the Father 
is ot greater force toeducatea Son. O 7e bea- 
tum Adoleſcentem (Plin. lib. 8. ep. 13') qui eum 
potiſſumum imitandum habes, cui natura te ſimilli» 
mum efſe voluit | The Father's ations authoriſe 
the ſame in the Child: nor can the Father ch» 
{iſe him for what himſelf is guilty. Great care 
muſt the Father take therefore, leaſt he give any 
badexample cither of intemperate anger with [cre 
vants, or of uling any evil, obſcene , or wnd?-" 
cent words ; and to be ſuch as he deſirerh his Son 
should repreſent him, lt concerns him alſo to 
overlook even his Governor and Educator, when 
he is of age to ſtand in need of one, both to 
keep him to his diligence, and create authority 
to his in{truftion. Caro, though he kept a 
Maſter expreſly for his Son in his own houſe, 
y did himſelf alſo frequently teach him. 

o did Auguſtus his Grand-children Caivs and 

Lucius. The great Theodoſius uled trequently ro 

fit by Arſcnivs, whilſt he taught his Sons Arca» 

dius and Honor,us ; to Waom allo he —— 
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ed luch ſpect to be given by them, that ſur- 
pr.z'ng them once fitting, and Ar/enius ſtand 
ing, he rook from them their rob2s; and not 
till after a long time and much intreaty reſtor- 
ed them. And if the Father and Family be of 
good example, it ſeems to me beſt ro educate him 
#t home, and leave him in his firſt bed, till. he 
have taken ſome root before he be tranſplanted. 
If the chi!d be of a ſoft or of an havghty dif- 
poſition, or the family of evil examples, "tis better 
to ſend him abroad betimes. Bur generally, the 
beſt place of Education ſeems to be am 
companions ( as near as may be, his equals) at 
ſome diſtance ffom home; but whither he ma 
repair every night, or very frequently. It this 
cannot be, then with companions in his Fa- 
thers houſe ; for to teach one alone, beſides 0+ 
ther inconveniences, is extremely tedious both 
ro Maſter and Scholar, For want of theſe op- 
portunitics the next is at a public School; but 
then great care is to be had that the Family , 
where he ſojourneth, be of good example. And 
much better would it be for him there to have 
a Pedagogue (which in thoſe Countrys, that #= 
bound with Clergy, is ſeldom omitred ) 5. e. 
one ſomewhat verſed in learning; who may 
continually attend the Child, ſee to his repeti- 
tions, and the performing his tasks and exerciſes, 
model his manners, and preſerve him from dan» 
ger, and thelike, 


5. PARENTS alſo, fowrthly, ought to giiide them, 
" as much as is poſlible, with kindneſs and afetti- 
on endeavouring to convince and perſwade them 
of the excellency of labour, ſerioutneſs, learn- 
ing , virtue, ſufferings, and the like ; and de- 

nyng 
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nying what they think not fir to grant them with 
(weetneſs and love; and even chaſtiſing them 
with ſorrow, and for vices only ; in things in- 
diflerent giving them liberty. In bodily fickneſſes 
the patient is the firſt who delireth the cure; 
but the diſterpers of the mind are to be diſco- 
vered and periwaded to the Patient by reaſon 
and good admonition. Neither muſt the Father 
deſtine his Child to ſuch an employment as him- 


. ſelf thinks fitteſt to ſerve his other occaſions 


Though' moſt mens parts are capable of many 
employments, yer are many leſs diſpoſed to one 
then another ; and ſo much, as it is not worth 
the time and labour many times (as is ſaid be- 
fore) to endeavour the change of ſuch incling» 
tions. Conſider therefore both his AP—_ 
and the nature of the callmg, i. e. what facul- 
ries it chiefly employs: and whether thoſe fa- 
culries be moſt eminent in the ſubject ; and ſo 
fit them together; and you shall not need to 
fear their correſponding to your care, How- 
ever, if after all your endeavours they prove 
notto your defire; (as many times it happens) 
murmur not againſt God, who permits # ro 
miſcary ; either that men may take notice, that 
all well-doing is from his grace, not our wiſe- 
dome; or that your faith and patience may be 
tried, and your ſelf purged from all human and 
ſecular aftetions and intereſts; or that ſome 
faults in your ſelf may be punished in them. 


C CHAP. 
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CHAP. III, 
Of the Educator. 


[' => Fathers greateſt diligence is ſeen in 
chuſing a good Governor, or Diredor of 
his Son. A good Educator therefore, whether 
one be to be choſen, or any one defires to 
render himſelf ſuch, ny of a Father 
to his charge, ought to be; Firſt, rehgious , 
virtuous, and grave, both himſelf and family ; 
that he may give good example, and nor n 
to fear that his Scholar reſemble him. He 
muſt rherefore be ſure to live with greater 
ſeverity then he exatts ot his charge. Then 
alſo may he hope by his Frayers to obtain a 
bleſſing upon his endeavours ; and (pertorm- 
ing his duty as in the fight of God) to give 
up his accounts cheerfully, and receive his re- 
ward from him. 


2: PRuvnnNrT, and diſcreet, as to propor- 


tion and accommodate himſelf and know-. 


- ledge to the ſpirit and capacity of Children, ſo 


om 


eſpecially to obſerve his Childs diſpoſitios, and 
to know what it will produce, For many times 
the medicine is to be applied to the diſeaſe, 
not to the ſjwprome. Not too ſevere, nor too 
indulgent not to0 auſtere, leaſt he affright ; 
nor too familiar, leaſt he become contemptible 
to, his charge. For Towng men underſtand not 


much the reaſon of his demeanor. He muſt 


praiſe without flattery, chide without contumely, 
aud 
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and corre& without paſſion ; be cheerful withour 
levity, affable without fawnirg, grave without 
moroſity, and merry without folly. 


2 PaT1iENT, humble, and meek, to paſs by, 
diſlemble, and bear with , many impertinen- 
cies, dulneſlſes , forgetfulneſies: to endure ma- 
ny affronts , contempts , paſſions, and ſome- 
times very eyil words. Not to deſpond, though 
ſucceſs anſwer not his Induſtry ; for Almigh- 
ty God gives grace when he pleaſcth, nor 

oth. all ſeed immediatly /prou:: however 

he hall be rewarded, not according 10 rhe 
others proficiency, but his own induilry and 
finceri:y, 


4. MasTxR of his tongue, for that is his 
great aud univerial in{lryment. Bezlides, the 
jpeech of the Matter auzhorijeth the Child#imi- 
tation. He mult - therefore religiouſly avoid, 
not only all wicked, profane, and obſcene; 
but allo all undecent, all paſſionate, all hyper- 
bolical, ſuperfluous, cuſtomary, vain, ipee- 
ches; knowing that the greateſt reverence is 
duc to Children. 

5. DIL1IGEeNT, making it his buſineſs to 
aſſt and better his charge, to obſerve all his 
motions and ſpeeches; tor though all cannor 
be amended at once, yer no default is to paſs 
unregarded ; leaſt that connivazce. authorize the 
committing it, and the frequent committing 
produce an habit. Yet let him not fo truſt tv 
his own induſtry, as not by continval prayer, 
tro recommend his employment to the giver of 
ſuccels, 
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6. N o T covetovs, Eſpecially let him not fan- 
&y to himſelf the making advantage by infinu- 
ating into the intereſs of his charge, for that 
breeds jealonſies at leaſt ; nor into his affections, 
for their gratitude is writ in ſand, and their 
paſſons change with new objefts. Befides, at- 
rer a while he will be look't upon as imperti- 
nent, and cexerciſcing ridiculouſly an obſolete 
power. If, belides theſe qualifications, he have 
experience of forreign parts; it he underitand 
learning and ſciences; if well-born, of a good 
preſence. and addreſs, and wear his clothes han- 
jome:y, it will admit him into the reſpect of 
his charge, and facilitate the performance of 
his Duty. 


7. Ix a!l times, great care was taken for 
providing good Equcators ;»for they laid, it was 
better to prevent vices, then puniſh them, And 
in moſt States the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongſt many Nations for 
Parenys to employ any others, or educate their 
Children, but in public. The Canons of moſt 
Churches, (ince Chriſtianity, have charged that 
election upon the Biſhops : and that with fo 
much reaſon and prudence, that the contrary 
practice hath once, and is even now ready, t0 
endanger the ruin of this Government. The 
Amnctent Perſians (deſpairing to find all requiſite 
accomplichments in one) had uſually four di- 
ſtint perſons ro educate their Princes : one 
(who hath alſo the inſpection over both Ma- 
ſters and Scholar) ro ipſtruft him in Religi- 
on and the- worship of their Gods; a 2d. to 
reach him moral virtues; a third ro perfect him 
in the laws of his countrey ; a fourth tor w_ 
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and war, And tho this be above the capacity 
and reach of molt (ubjects ; yer by it every one 
mny ſee what is perfecteſt, roward which he 
may advance as his eſtate will bear. And let 
them be ſure of this, that if they will have the 
beſt Educators, they mult very liberally exconrage 
them; for worthy perſons will not labour 
withour conſiderable rewards, both of means 
and reſpect, Belides , the gratitude of Prin- 
ces and great Perſons to their Educators, in- 
vites others to fit themſebves, and to undergo 
that laborious and hazardous employment. A- 
lexander the Great built up Stagyre for Avi. 
ſtotles fake, and ſpared Lampſacus for Anaxime- 
nes's. Auguſtus beſtowed great honours upon 
the perſon and Country of Apolledorus ; and for- 
ave the Alexandrians, to gratify Arews his Ma- 
er in Philoſophy. Trejan dignified his Maſter 
Plutarch with the coniulship. Memorable is: 
the piety of M. eAurelins, who made Preculus 
Proconlul ; and took Funivs Ruſticus with him 
in all his expeditions, adviſed with him of all 
his both publick and private buſineſſes, faluted 
him before the Prefect; Pratorie, deſigned him 
to be ſecond time Conſel, and after his death 
obtained from the Separe publiciy to erect a 
flatue to his memory, Tantum autem honoris + 
Alagiſtris ſuis detulit, ut imaginis eorum aureas 1 
larario haberet; ac ſepulchra eorum aditu, Loſtits, 
floribus ſemper honoraret, ſaid Capitolinys. See 
the gratitude of Gratiazus to his Educator A- 
ſonivs in his Epiſtle tro him. Carolvus Magnus 
— honoured A/cuinrs; as did alſo 
Theedorict,Caſſiodorus; making him his Counſel- 
ler and Confident. $9 did Orho IH, Gerbertwur; 
tor whoſe (lake, & ut habeat Magiſter quod 
C Z Prize 
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Prizcipi noſtro Petro & parte ſul D ſcipuli offerat , 
Orho gave the Church, to be diſpoſed of by 
his Governour , _- Comitatns , or Counties, 


Peſaurum, Fanum, exc, Will. Cong. made Lan- 
franc Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, Laur, Medi- 
ces greatly inriched Foh. Argyropilus, and Man 
filius Ficinus his Educators, And truely it 
ſeems ro me, that one of the greateſt gaver- 
rages of wealth is, that thereby may be pro- 
cured better Eaxcation, then rhoſe can have, 
who are not able to requite a worthy perſon. 
And the greateſt treaſure Parents can leave 
their Children is good Education 3 for that pro« 
cures all the reſt, wealth, honours, virtue, 
w.ſdom and happineſs; but to provide them 
honours and riches without this, is ro put Arms 
into their hands to their own ruine, 
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CHAP. Pp V. 
Of the Educated. 


# n H E. Educated cannot perform his Duty, 
unle's he know the aime and ſcope of 
his employment, 5. e. unleſs he conſider dili- 
gently, what a one the Edxcated ought to be 
framed by him. 


1. F1lRsT then we ſuppcle, that no may cometh 
into this Warld either to be idle, or fallow and 
erjoy only his on pleaſure and humour ; but to be 
ſerviceable to his Maker: who (acting as a rati- 
onall agent) maketh nothing for owr, but him, 
»felf; and cur of his infinite favour to us, is 
pleaſed to honour us ſo much, as both that ſome 
way we may do him ſervice, and thereby alſo 
in the higheſt manner advantage our (elves, by 
advancing his Kingdome and intereſt, 3. e.. b 
doing good (for God is the univerſal good) bot 
to our ſelves and others. There is no excepti- 
on even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 
ral burden laid upon us by God himſelf : In ſ- 
dore vultus twi veſceris pane tuo, i.e. Every man is 
to have ſome laborious employment, either of bod 
or mind, which is to be his calhrg,and of which 
he is to render a tric and ſevere account, Solos 
mons Princeſs eats not the bread of Idleneſs, S. 
Paul laboured. Our Lords who'e life was di- 
vided in /abores and dolores, The greateſt Prince 
is oblized te the greateſt obſervance; and ſome 
have accounted themſelves but a5 the Genera! Mi- 
niſters or Stewards of their Subjects. The 7) 

Prie 
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Prieſts among the Fews had, and the Grand Sei. 
gnior at this time hath, a trade, at which (asI am 
informed) he is eQQbour every day; which is 


for no other intent but to mind him of this ge-. 


neral obligation, Ard good rea{on this is; tor 
there cannot be imagined ſuch a difference a- 
mongik men, all of the ſame kind," made all of 
one maſs, having the ſame entrance into, and 
exitout of, this life ; that ſome should be born 
for pleaſure only, others for /abowr ; forme for 
themſelves only, others for the ſſtentation of 
them in their Idlencſs. 


2. THI greater means and opportunities any 
one hath ol glorifying God, the greater Duty and 
obligation lierh upon him. The reafon is plain; 
it is God that beſtows all good things; who 
being no- reſpecer of perſons, gives to every 
man to profit others. And the more he (as 
the Husband-man) /ows, the more he expects to 
reap; more from him that had five Talents, then 
from him that had but zwo. 


3 WHATEVER 2 man enjoys, — 
him togiority God, and to do good to himſelf, 
or others, is a Talert. Asitrengrh, health, parts, 
Ec. Alſy whatever gives lim greater Authority, 
as rich:s, anq1 honors, or reputerion ; the two 
toundations of Noti/ity ; which rendering them 
eminent and con{ricuous above other men, ſets 
them aiſo, at leaſt , as hghts and examples to 
be foliewed by their Interiors; 


4. PERSONS of quality, therefore, beſides 
the obligation of private men, have others 
ali0 particular and peculiar to this condition. 

Firit, 
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Firſt, as rich men, they are to makeall the advar- 
tage they can for bettering themſelves and others 
by their riches. They are Gods Szervards after 
they have taken what is neceſſary or convenient 
to themſelves,and tamilies, (the better to perform 
ſuch duties) vet for luxury, delicious fare, or fat 
ting themſelves,as beaſts are tor the day of ſlaugh- 


« ter; wor for actamulating wealth, the ruſt whereof 


will corrode their conſciences, 2s fire would their 
flesh ; mor for furniſking their vain pleaſures, or 
extravagant delires ; Bur for providing for the poor, 
(che immediate and particular care and charge 
of Almighty God) many of whom he hath letr 
in worſe condition then the Beaſts aud Fowls, 
were they nor referred to theſe Treaſurers; but 
for public and magnificent works, which exceed 
the _ of meaner perſons. Beſides, that Cha- 
rity and Generolity are ingenious to invent many 
waics of aſliſting others. 


SECONDLY, As Moſter of numerous Fa- 
milies, they are to provide for their ſeveral re- 
lations, Wife, Children, Servants, Neighbors: 
And nor only temporal, but allo ſpiritual ſupplies. 
Every Family being a little Church; and every 
Mater of a Family a Magiſtrate within his own 
walls; to govern, adviſe, diret, reward and 
punish thoſe under his charge. 


THIRDLY, As, Members of a noble Flock, 
they arceto adviſe, aflilt and benefit allo their 
brethren and kindred, to whom they have a 
more pzrticular relation then to the reſt of Man- 
kind. They are allo to correipond unto, and 
in themſelves (as in a burning glal) eoncenter 
the characters of their worthy Predeceſſorsz ands 

Come 
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communicate them,as well as their wealth, down 
abſo with advantage to their Deſcendants. And 
let them remember that it is not leſs praiſe. wor- 
thy to deſerveto be a Prince, then to be one. 


4: As the moſt confiderable members of a Com- 
mon wealth, they are engaged in more peculiar 
Dartics towards the Prince, and his ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates ; 70 know and obey the Laws, and at- 


fiſt roward the obſervation of them by others. 


Beſides this, to fit themſelves for ſuch employ- 
ments as tiey may probably be call'd unto, Whe» 
ther 70 be 
Courtiers,and domeſtick Servants to the Prince. 
Magiſtrates in Peace, Commanders in War. 
Counſellers of, or Officers under, the Prince, 
Employment in forreign Parts, as Agents, Am- 
baſſadors, Ec. 
Or in the Church, as C/ergy-men, Secular or 
Religious , ative or contemplative. Nec fic 
quiſque debet efſe otioſus, ut in eodem otio utilita- 
fer non cogitet proximi; nes fic atiuoſas, ut con- 
terplationem non requirat Dei. Aug, de C. D. 


5. T yesr, arid ſuch like, are the Callings and em- 
ployments of Gentlemen ; who, as you ſee,ought not 
ro overvalue or think themſelves better, becauſe 
of their wealth or honour ;-ut to have greater 
. obligations. And as they may juſtly expect greater 
rewards, becauſe of greater temprtations;(o are they 
ro tear greater punishments, becauſe of greater 
opportunities of doing good; and becauſe every 
fault is more conſpicuous and dangerous in them 
then in inferiors. But beſides they muſt nor forget 
themſelves allo to be private Per/ons: But let 
their public bufine(s be what it will ; they yn. 

an 
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and muſt have ſome time to themtelves alſo ro 
beſtow on their particular Inclinations, Where- 
of, firit, that is beſt ſpent, which is employed 
upon Almighty God, And by the way, let them 
take notice, t, That they ought nor to under. 
take any employment, which will not allow them 
every dzy a competent time for their Devotions, 2, 
Next, that is beſt employed which is ſet upon in- 
geniows ſtudies, elpecially ſuch as are benehicial 
and advantageous tothe Public; or ſuch as pcorer 
perſons are not able ro ſupport. Such are the Hiſto- 
ry of his own or other Countreys, ſearch of Anti- 
quity, and Languages, Natural Hiſtory,and experi- 
ments; Medicine ; torreign Laws : Mathematichy, 
Aſtronomical obſervations; Mechanicks, and the 
like ; It being a noble ftudy to obſerve, how God 
governs natural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
Solomon prailed for his knowledg in Plants ; 
Moſes tor being verſed, in all the learning ot the 
Egyptians; Danie! was chief of the Magicians; 
Abraham a great Aſtronomer; David and ob 
eminent Philoſophers; 7% cem, Averroes, and 
Almanſor were all Princes; Rodulphns the Empe- 
ror gave his mind to Jewelling ; Gretianss to ma- 
king of Arms, But heed muſt be taken leaſt cthole 
be made the principal , which should only be 
acce//ories and divertilements. 


6. Nowto all theſe the Edwcators care can- 
not exrend, nor is ir expected it chould Bur this 
he ought to do: Firſt, to lay in his charge the 
foundation ot Religion and virtue. 2. To im- 
prove his natural parts as much a5 he 5hall beable. 

. To ground him (o far in ſuch general know- 
Canes as may be ſerviceable or uleful unto him, 
till :cebeablein ſome mealure to proceed 1n _—_ 
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by his own Ladultry, and by them be alſo fitted 
for the other. 4. And laſtly to aſſiſt him in ſuch 
particular Arts or Faculkies as he ſeems molt fir 
for, inclined unto, or likely to follow. Burt theſe 
not all at once, but as his judgment and parts 
are Prepared to receive them : that being not 
ſuperficially or (lightly painted or tinded, but tho- 
rowly furnif'd to all good employment, he 4 
have both ability and delight to purſue 6y bimjelf 
the ſame rowtte; and in his private ſtudies build 
wp that knowledg and wiſdom , whoſe founda« 
#100 was laid by kis Teachers, Which is the end 
of the Educatois pains, and will perhaps take up 
more of the Young-mans age, then 18 uſually 
allowed by Parents to that purpoſe. And pet= 
haps it will not beamiſs here to advertiſe, that 
Governors be not too ſoon caſt of, Augaſtus 
Ceſar kept Poſidonius his inſtructor with him till 
his old age; and when he had then deſired of the 
Emperor to be diſmiſſed into his own Countrey, 
where he might dye in quiet out of the tracas 
and noiſe of the World; Ceſar delired before 
his departure, to receive {ome good rules from 
him for better governing himſelt ; the Philoſo- 
pher anſwered, that when he perceived himſelf 
angry, heshould, betore he undertook any buli- 
nels, repeat over the Alphabet; Auguſtus conſider- 
ing his preſcription, replyed, that he perceived he 
had fill need of him, and perhaps as much as 
when he was firſt under his care ; ſo refuſed to di'- 
mils him, but gave him an appartment in the Pa- 
lace , better, and nearer to himſelf, increaſed 
his revenues, and kept him with him as long as 
he lived, 
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CHA,P. V. 
General Direftons to the Educator, 


a. TH E Educator having thus his end pro 

poſed, and his matrer (the Educated) de- 
livered into his hands, let him conſider how to - 
work this matter to that end. And firſt he shou'd 
endeavour thorowly to underſtand what parts 
and capacity, as allo what diſpoſitions and inclina- 
tions, his charge hath ; s. e. how apt to, or averſe 
from, this end. Next, how to frame and order 
theſe diſpoſitions; which ro corre# , which 
reftrain, which encourage. For many times an un- 
$kilful Gardiner ſpends much vain labour to ga- 
ther out the roots of Summer-weeds, which would 
perish in the d:gging. 


2. Mucn doth it concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf diſcreetly. For young Men obſerve 
diligently, and cen(ure ſeverely (when amongſt 
their Camarades) and their Governors-in the 
firſt place. His firſt care muſt be to ſteer — 
between mildneſs and ſeverity. Yet n—_ uſe 
of moreor lels of each, accord.ng to the diſpo- 
fition of his charge, and the preſent. occaſion. 
It requires great judgment to join ſweetneſs and 
efficaciouſneſs in his commands : not to advance 
into harſeneſs and moreſity on the one fide; nor 
degenerate into ſoftneſs and laſchenes on the other, 
Harſhneſs is diſcovered in theſe and the like par- 
ticulars. In enjoying things in themſelves too 
diflicult , untelible, unſupportable, or too 
hard tor that perſon ; or EY obſcurely, 

or 
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or cquivocally, as if he were ſeeking an occa- 
lion to chide, or enjoying them too imperioully, 
and not shewing the realon of his commands ; 
in 07 dir:dting him how to do them; in anſea» 
ſonatle urgirg , and exacting them e:ther in 
regard of the timeiy or the ability, or Ciſpoſi- 
tion of his charge ; 1n pre{wrzg all things great and 
ſmall with the ſame vigour and importancy, or 
becauſe it is his command; In rejecting all rer- 
. fons to the contrary, as excuſes; and not hearing 
his charge ſpeak for himſelf; In shewing him- 
ſelf jealous and (uſpicious, or to have an ill opi- 
nion of his charge, or giving occaſion to ſuſpect 
him moroſe, unſacisfiable ; or that all his ations 
and ſpeeches, tho dubious , are interpreted in 
the worlt ſenſe; In exazgerating all miſtakes and 
errours into fins and crimes;In denying all or moſt 
of his deſires tho the thing be reaſonable, or 
unprejudiciable ; In «nſea/owable, nimious , op- 
probrious Chiding, and 1uch like, 


3-REMissNEs on the contrary shews it ſelf 
in theſe things. /f he take notice only of great and 
ſcandalous, not ſmaller or fecreter, faults; 7f 
what is well exjoyned, either becauſe of the Edu- 
cated's unwillingneſs, or others interceſhions, be 
nor, as it ought, exacted; but either omitted, 
or changed into an ealier; /f he judg faults,becauſe 
ordinarily committed, or his charge is inclined 
to them, leſſer then indeed they are; /f he think 
them incorrigible, and ſo go not about to re- 
Rify them; If indeed he reſent them as faults, 
but chideth or correQeth not {0 much, as is (ut- 
ficient to amendment ; If , ' when he hath 
shewed him his faults, and that he is diſpleaſed 


with them, be leave the amendment to the young 
. Man; 


a 
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Man; /f, to pleaſe others, as the Parents, kin- 
dred, companions of his charge , be yeild ro a 
greater indulgence then he ought ; Or, if our of 
timidity and fear of oftending his charge, he 
neglett bis duty, 


4. Now to avoid both theſe rocks, either of 
which is fatal; let the Governor be reſolute to 
obtain his end, but ſweet and mild in preſcribing 
and exacting the means, To be (ure not to let any 
vice paſs: unreprehended, and according to the 
nature or danger of it,to be more or leſs eager;but 
for things ind/Ferent, indecencies, fancies, !itrle 
humors ( which are neither vicious, nor cane 
dalous) to bear with them, till their turn come 
to be weeded out; Endeavour to beget in your 
charge a per/waſiov , that you reprehend or cor- 
rect, zot out of your own intereſt , pleaſure, or 
pailion ; but out of a true, internal , ſincere af- 
fection ; which, if you really bear ſich towards 
him, will not be dificulte, And it you can thus 
far advance, you may go a ſtep farther; # e. 
breed in him an affection toward you (for love 
begets loye) and then the great difficulty of your 
work is pat : inthis alſo the Parents mult 1]:1r, 
This mult be increaſed by shewing your (<if at 
all times concerned in his intereſts;openty taking part 
in, and juſtifying , his quarrels, tho priwverely 
you reprehend him ſeverely, (for thus he ſees 
_ are Careful of his reputztion ; ) by your Ct» 
igent care and attendance on him when {ch and 
many other occaſions will be ſuggeſted ot honeſt- 
ly infinuating into his affections. But take heed 
you flatter him not, nor praiſe him too much, ye 
tho he deferve very well; tor many times immo= 
derate praite ;aakes hirn proud and tniolent; ma- 
D 2 ny 
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ny times allo laſch and negligent, thinking he 
ht : got applauſe enoug!, and needs no more en» 
deavour, but,as if he had already hit the mark, 
wu bends and t':rows away, his bow, Indeed the mo- 
derate ſuffering of praileis as great a tryal of wile- 
dome and prudence, as the cupel js of alver. 


5. STRIVE allo to eramour him of what you 
would teach him. Forto him that doth wi/ling/y 
what he mult ofxeceſſity.,the proficier. cy is certain, 
To be agood and virtuous man, coniiits a/mott 


ſolely tn the will: Quid $i5i opus eſt wu? ſis bonw? | 


velle, Sen, ep. &o. He that deſires to be {o, wants 


little of buing {o. And this is done by recom- | 


mending your commands and inſtructions wit' 
the ree/on of them; for wi.en the judgment is con 
"wvinced, the 1:7 ſurrenders of ker telf. 1 can- 
not deny but this is contrary to the practiſe of roo 


many of our great Schools, where Children learn 
only, becauſe it is minus malum; tho painful + 


and troubleſome, yet not fo much altogetrer 
as perperual ckaftifement. Many have doubred 
whether Children of Perſons of quality should at 
all be beaten; pretending it is flavich, and, if 
in another age, injurious; that he, who will nor 
reform with chiding, will be al!o obſtinate a- 

ainſt beating. Tho there is no juſtiſying thoſe 
Maſters, who think every thing lawtul againit 
that unreliſting age; who being overburdened 
with numbers, m:ke cr»e/ty pals for diligence, and 
fupply their want of care with plenty of the rod: 
as if they, who are commitred to their c::arge, 
are abandoned to their poſton; or as it reaton 
were nut to be uſed to thote who are not yet 
Maſters of it: Yer corporal chaftiſcmert is necel- 
ſary, even ſor great Mens Children allo, ejpe- 


cially | 
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cially for ſuch ſtubborn diſpoſitions, as carg not 
tor shame, bur are afraid of pain. Put net this 
till laſt ot a!l. For the Educator is rotry all means 
before he comes to that : Exhorting, exitnple”, 
employments, Praiſe and shame, promiling , 
threatning, rewards alwaies before punishments. 
Divers laudatte crafts allo, and deceirs are to be 
practiſed ; asto commend him ſometimes more 
then he deſerves; or for what he hath not, 
bur you teign #0 believe he hath, done. To let 
kim know that you paſs- by many failings in com=« 
paſſion tp his age ; ?0 ſeem nor to believe the evil 
related of him, but to nourish a better opinion z 
to put ts faults upon another,and exaggerate then 
in his preſence ; 70 declare the punichment deſer= 
ved or inflicted ; to watch over him lo as to bin- 
der the acting of his evil intention, without ti- 
king notice of it. It was alſo the cuſtome ro 
punish the young Prince'sFavorite for the Prince, 
If theſe ſufhce not, try ſmart chiding, wherein take 
heed of #nbeſceming words, which a noble nature 
many times relents lung after, bur all are apt 
to imitate towards others. beware alſo of too it.- 
portunate, Or anſeaſonable repret:nſ:ons; as either 
when the offender is in paſſion, or in public, 
or your ſelf in paſhon; tho it be nor amiis 
ſometimes to ſeem ſo. Neither be a/waies Chi- 
ding, fur that breeds in{enlibuiity and carcicinels, 
and authorizeth his fault by yourown Ne/cio quo- 
modo hoc ipſum, quod concuprſcitur, jucunar fit cums 
welatur, & contumax eft animus (maxime puerorurm) 
& in contrarium atque arduum nitens. Indiſ reet re- 
prehenſion is many times recommendation of the 
vice. Let corporal puniſkment; be the laſt refuge; 
and when the rcſt, tried, are found inſuftcient ; 
tor what is done willingly is bet done. Hortes 
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and Beaſts are ſubdued by the rod; but man hath 
a free will, which (if poſſible) is to be gained 
by reaſon. What we do tor fear of punishment 
we really deteſt; and, were we lefe to our ſelves, 
would not do it. Yet by accuſtoming todo ir, 
tho for fear, the bugbear, that cauſed our hatred, 
is driven away ; and by little and little we acquire 
an habit of, and by degrees a loveto, it. 


6. TAKE all faults, vices eſpecially, a? the be- 
gining, by preventing as much as you can all oc= 
caſions and opportunities of ill-doing ; as let him 
not frequent /uſpefed places, not be abroad, tho 
witha triend, norbe late from his lodging, and 
the ke. For tho he do at fuch time no- 
thing blame-worthy ; yet that irregularity indul- 
ged will breed inconveniencies firſt, and faultineſs 
afterwards. Plate having chid a young man for a 
{light fault, and he replying 'twas no great mat- 
ter, anſwered but the cuſtome of it is Tho 
he cannot amend all at once, yer he muſt noz 
ſettle inany one, Many times alſo weſee a word 
caſt in by chance , or in merriment, to have 
greater force then a formal admoniticn, Yuinti. 
lian, if any of his young Scholars committed a 
faulr, eſpecially roo bold and venturoue, would 
tell him; that for the preſent he diſliked ir nor, 
but for the furure he would not endure it: (o he 
both indulged their wit,and correfed their errours. 
gre enim reprehendas que ſinis coaſueſcere, 


ESPECIALLY beware of all obſcene diſcourſe, and 
thoſe equiveca/ phraſes, which the wicked invent 
to expreſs their luſt (ingeniouſly as they think ) 
moſt plauſibly, i. e. dangerouſly, As likewiſe of 
all filthy Songs , and Libels, whercin _ the 
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Magiſtrate, or other perſcn is taxed, Forbear 
alſo (chiefly if the Child be naturally rimorous ) 
all diſcourſe of witches, Spirits, Fayries, and the 
like; which intimidare the ſpirit, and fill the 
head with vain and frigbtful imaginations. Allo 
all fond Romances, whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about the 
time ofthe Holy War ; when allEurope was upon 
the gog of fighting, to which they thought thoſe 
fond ſtories were very conducing; but theſe from 
later times, when Cour!/hip and /uſt were in greas 
ter account then Arms aud YValowr. But whatever 
they be, being bur Cates in the Aire, it matters 
not whether they are built for Palaces or Priſons ; 
they have both a bad effet. For they impreſs 
upon Children, and ( which is almoſt the fame ) 
upon Women, and weak filly men alfo, falſe 
notions. They are to the mind what a Feaver 1s tO 
the body, filling the Soul with preternatura), ir- 
regular conceirs , and hindering the true wnder> 
ſtanding and real notion of things as they are in 
the World; which #rze hiſtories (et forth. They 
repreſent aftions by a falſe glaſs, as in the idle 
imaginations of filly and looſe people. If wan- 
dring and infignificant fancies i» the brain, (Ro- 
mances in thought) be ſo troubleſome to all 
well-minded people ; to have ſuch in writing, is 
certainly much worſe. What a madnels is id tO 
increale theſe by ſuggeſting more non ſenſe ? by 
printing our follies, and publiſhing our reveries * 
They 5shew us luft inſtead of /ove, falſe honour and 
valour inſtead of true ; The World in imagination 
for that in reality, agreeable dorages , pleaſant 
means to render men fools, The moſt dange- 
rous of all Romances, are thoſe, which are dreſſed 
up with all the artifice of good words, habits, 

action, 
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action , Ecc. on purpole to withdraw the Scul 
from ſ(erioutnels and virtue, to vanity and fil- 


thineſs: Comedies, I mean, wiich who with © 
delight frequenterh , returns with the paſſions |} 


and humors there repreſented , shall I ſay? or *' 


ecommended, The delgn of them is ſentual Ce» 
light and pleaſure (to- (ay no worſe) which a 
g£02d ferious man looks upon as his greateſt ene- 
my : Nemo ad voluptatem venit fine afſetiu ; nemo 
affjetum ſine caſibus ſuis patitur. Ubj voluptas ibi 
ſtudium, per quod ſc. voluptas ſapit, Tert.de Spect, 
Upon the ſame reaſon 1 would diffvade all con- 
verſation with Foo/s. Auguſtus called Dwarfs and 
Naturals monſtra mali ominis, & nature ludibris: 
as allo with Feſters, Buffons, and all ſuch as accu- 
ſtome to, and i{tudy to procure,laughter. A dange- 
rous and peſtilent {ort of pleaſurexhat renders the 
minds indulging it, like to this that cauſeth it, 


light,toolish,vain, and contrary to that ſeriouſneſs F 


and thinkingnes requiſite to prudence and gallan- 


AGE ye gr pn— 


F 


try of ſpirit, When this paſſion is over, refle& | 


upon what cauſed it, and the manner of it,and you 
Shall ſcarce find any action whereof you will be 
more really ashamed ; as of that which Nature 
hath not tuffer'd to be acted without uncomely 
motions of the mouth ard countenance, E im- 
poſſehile (faith Dantip, 53 ) che fia pace owerita nol(s 
republica, ſe colui che governa e ami.o de buffoperie, Gy 
bugie, And as it is ina common-wealth, {o in a 
family, and in all converſation. 


7.LET him do every thing for a good end, 


and the beſt way. Firſt, dire his intentions aright, | 


and by that means his a&ions become wirtues ; 
and (which is more) there will be infenfibly im- 
plantcd the very eflence of Religion, To carry 


1 


himſelf 
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himſelf decently, tell him not, ther the people 
will think better of him, that he shall be more 
accepted in converfation; but tel! him, that he 
ought to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and wor- 
thieſt of Gods creatures. To ſudy azd be diligent , 
ot that thereby he may arrive to honors here, 
and be acceptable to great perions, but to do 
God his Creztor the more fervice. To be plau- 
ible, not for bringing about little ſecular de- 
Ggnes,but to advance virtue and the glory of God 
by 4s reputation, To be civil and affable, not 
to purchaſe the love of men, but ſor real cha» 
rity . and the like. To do his actions the berſ# 
way will breed a laudable ambition in him to ex- 
ccl in that which is good. And (ince in every 
age the ſame facwlties are employ'd, only the of - 
jeds changed , and the ations of thoſe faculties 
not many; it mult needs be, that uur whole life 
is but reacting the ſame thing frequently over up- 
on divers lubjects and occations. As the Fool 
perſonates the ſame humour,tho in divers Come- 
dies; and tho ſometimes Lance, Jodelet, or Scara- 
muccio , yet tis all but the ſome Prfoom. In in 
farcy little quarrels with their brethicn, peevi-h= 
neſles, wiltulneſle-,&c. are atrerwards arge:s. ha- 
tieds, envies, Prides, jcalonlics ; and a ſenfible- 
neſs in Toutb tor agig or a ſuz2gir-plum, is the 
ſame afterwards for honour or intereſt. And he 
1s not the only wiſe man who diſcourſeth of, 
or aCteth, great and kigh matters; but he who 
ſpeaks or doth, whatever it be, great or ſma!l , 
pertinently, and according to the nature of the 
ſubject. Therefore let your tharge, even in his 
youth, frequently reffe& vpor. his own and others 
actions, and cenſure them freely , that himſelf 
may be engaged to know to do better when ns 
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like occaſion recurs, *Tis generoſity, not to admire ' 


every thing he hears or fees (which ſome miſ- 
Call civility,) but to uſe his judgment ; ro dif- 
commend as we!l as praiſe; nor to acquieſce in 
every anſwer, but to ſeek tor ſolid reaton, and, 
according to his capacity, fatisf.:tF/on. Let him 
al:'d in 4s ſports be prompr, diligent, aQtive, 
ſubtil, tree, not dishoneſt: and where there is 
any ergagement of wvidtory, carneſt, contriving , 
watching edvantapes, yet not quarrelſome ; en- 
deavouring to overcome, yet patient if van- 
quished: and theſe Qualities will he allo afterward 
a on in more ſerious matters; for if hunting 
ea prelutum to War, Childrens ſports are 10 
to all other ations ot their life, 


8. I T isalfo neceflary that the Educator have 
the diſpoſing of the ſervants ; or ar leaſt that the 
Child have none but virtuous and diſcreet per» 
ſons to ſerve and wait upon him, eſpecially in 
his Chamber ; whoſe dilcourſe at his rifing and 
going to bed have great influence upon him 
many times , Cither to confirm or deface (uch 
notions, as have bin infuſed into him the day 
before, Great care alſo muſt be had of recom» 
mending him to good Companions , and rather 
thoſe that are ſormewhat above him in years, 
of a good reputation, and fuch as you will be 
content he may imitate. If you come into a 
ftrange place, you may diſcover evil company ; 
if they be extraordinarily othcious without any 
reaſon ; if 7h+y a-plaud whatever the young man 
ſaith, or doth ; if they offer their lervice and aſli- 
ſtance ro all pufpoſes; if they advile againſt the 
Governor,or to liberty, libertiniſme, or idlenels; 
if they raiily, droll, and ſpeak evil of orhers, 
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eſpecially of vir!uous men, or ſuch as the young 
man is recommended to ; if they .endeavour to 
draw him to unknown, obſcure, cr ſuſpected 
places, or bring him inco much company, Beware 
ot fuch men, and get your charge our of their 
hands as ſoon as you can. 


9. I have often thought ir a 'great shame to 
ſec Beaſts, as Horſes and Dogs, taught with /o 
wach care and induſtry, their natural vices cor- 
rected, and their diſpolitions reformed, by al- 
moſt certain rules fitred out of obſervation, to 
every humour and imperfettion : Yer many men 
to return not only not +hettered, but much dete- 
riorated from their Governors ; till I conſidered, 
that beſides the ignorance, negligence, and in- 
ſufficiency of the Exvcators, or their undertaking 
to bring up too many, and all by the ſame way; 
there was alſo required on the part of the Edu. 
cated, the generous concurrence of his own free de= 
fireand endeavour to do well. That ſome alſo 
have: ſuch natural imperfections and perverſe 
diſpoſitions, as if not taken at the firſt moment, 
as it were, the primo-prime atts, and preſerved 
with infinitecare and induſtry trom temptation, 
are difficulrly reformed and yooe. gre Ners 
was not rectified by Seneca and Burrhus; tho 
it is probable, had he been a private perſon, 
and ſo long under their care till he had got an 
habit, and imbibed thole inſtructions they gave, 
he might have proveda vertuous perſon. But 
the Tree returned to his native crookeaneſs before 
it had tinfe to grow ſtraight. Cicero's Son tothe 
ſupidity ot his nature, added Druntennes and good 
fellowship; and no wonder it from Athens 
and Cratippms, he returned as he went to them. 

M. Au- 
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M. Aurelis provided 14. of the mott approved 


.Maſters of the whole Empire (the learned Ju. *© 


l'us Pollux being one):o educate his Son Commodus; 
and within a while cashiered five of them,becaule 
he had obſerved ſome /evities in their carriage. 
Yer could not the other nine rectity the troward 
and barbarous humour, perhaps ſuck*c from, and 
encouraged afterward, by his Mother, at the 


time of his conception in love wich a Gladiator, * 


'Caracalla was nurſed by a Chriftian ( Tert. ad 


Scapulam) whole education had ſuch force upon ' 
him, that for a long time he behaved himlelf * 


ſo, as he gained the love of all men; hujus pue- 
ritia blands, ingenioſa,&c. ſaith Spartianus. But 
afterwards the natural humors, which were not ſuf 
ficiently by that short time of good education 


* 
| 
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purged out, fermented again, and corrupted the © 
whole maſs. In ſuch caſes therefore, I adviſe | 


the Educator to be contented to do his endea- ©: 


vour, and not ealily deſpord; but if no better- 


ment,to have patience; and without all paſſion, © 


and with due reipe to the perſon (careful not 


to fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the 
family) ſend bim away. He may be ft for ſome» * 
what elie; as the Spanish Proverb faith, hat * 


which will neof make a pot, may make a cover : 
or others may be more fitting for him, or more 
fortunate then your ſelf. And (o, as Phyſicians re- 
move their incurable Patients far oif into the 
country, free your ſelf from him, that you 
may not be shamed by him, nor your felt lee 
4s shame. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the ordering the diſpoſition 
4 and "was the a 
cated. 


i Ihe I begin withal , becauſe it 1s the 
+ chiefeft and foundation of all the reſt. For 
if you can plant in him a virtuous diſpoſition, 
the reſt is eaſy, and follaws as natural co- 
rollaries from thence. And this is ſuſtained up- 
on two general bales, Conſcience and Honour. 
Therefore, 


I, LET the Educator in the very firſt place 
endeavour to plant in his charge a true ſenſe 
of Religion, I mean not that, which conf 
1n Diſputing for a party, or in diſcourſe _ 
but that in the hears and effettions, That he 
may ſeriouſly remember and acknowledge his 
Creator betimes ; and accuſtome himſelf to 


| bear that yoke, which in time will grow eaſy, 
" and at length pleaſant : and 'that he may not 


be ashamed ro own God almighty for his Ma- 
fter im this adulterous and atheiltical generati- 
on. Our Lord faid, that the good Seed, be- 
ing ſown in the ground of an honeſt and tra- 
Etable dilpolition , cannot but bring forth in 
youth the 4/ade, then the cars, and at laſt ar- 
rive at maturity. Regard not any wicked pro- 
verb, or cenſures of early piety. But if Ref- 
gion once take root in the ſpirit of a Child 

E 1. The 
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1. The prencipal is ſaved, should it pleaſe God 
to call him betimes- out of the World, 2, 
Neither can he in his whol: life miſcarry, For 
this is founding him upon the ro, which with- 
ſtinds all floods and tempeſts; #. e. it is a 
principle, univerlal , pertet, unfailable; upon 
which whoever builds, sball live uniformly, 
contegtediy, and happily, both here and here- 
after?” A principle, which will bear him up in 


all eſtates, accidents, and actions; a principle, 


he never need change, or forget. His ſuffe- 
rings by it will be pleaſant, his /fe blameleſ(s, 
his atoms prudent, his” words diſcreet, his 
thoug hts virtuous and regular, and in all things 
Shall he live according to the perfettion human . 
nature is Capable of. FRelgimn preſcribes a cere 
zaix end, the Glory of God, or doing as much 
good as he can to himſelf and others; which 
15 an high and woble aime, and direCtion ; and 
binders all /owneſs of ſpirit , diſorder and con- 
fuſion in ations, and inconſtancy in refolutions. 
For it any obje& be propoſed, he confiders not 
ſo much what is /awfu/ or expedient, as what 
is 62ſt to be done. From want of luch a /cope 
or mark it comes, that moſt men vor wider ; 
employ their minds in little by-bulinelles, uns 
worthy their dignity, and not honorable if et- 
tected. Indeed our wnderſtandings are foollfþ , 
and deſires irregu/ar; and to rectify them we have 
Fathers and Governors, Whoſe wiſdome we 
make our guide ; yet is not theirs comparable . 
to that of our Lord ſet torch in the Holy Scri- 
prwres, Frequently therefore inculcate the grear- 
neſs of God the Creator and Governor of all, 
and every particular, in this World ; the ſbort- 


#7 of our life, and certainty of judgment ; the 
great 


LAY 
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great reward for the good , and ſevere puniſp. 
mens for the bad, Explain to bim the myite=- 


_ ries of the Lords Prayer, the Creed, Command- 


ments, his obligations in Baptiſm, and the do- 
Erine of the Sacraments in due time. Accu- 
ftom him often to meditate, and ſet before him 
the manner ot the life, which our great Lord, 
the only Son of God, lived here qn Earth; 
and the great ſufferings and mortifications he vo- 
luatarily chole and underwent ; thar e may 
not prefer in his thoughts any way befvre ir. 
Frame alſo for him Prayers conformable to 
his age and condition , which may contain a 
ſummary of his duty. And take care that he (ay 
them every morning and evening upon his 
knees, not in bed; and as he advanceth, change 
them, Jeaſt they become a meer form. Let him 
alſo every night, at his going to bed, recollecÞ 
biſtorical'y wiat he hath done, and ſaid that 
day; and for what he hath done amils to be 


. forry , and for what well done give thanks. 


Ler him allo frequently (ſuppoſe twice a day) 
read {ome part of the Scripture, and the Hj- 
ftorical and Sepiential Books rather then the 0+ 
ther, which are more difficultly underſtood. 
In the morning let him, as mych as he can, 
order his ations and employment3for the whole 
Cay ; foreſecing what temtations that day are 
likely to come upon him, and how he may belt 
prepare againſt them, 


2.L ET him alſo be made to ktrow hy own 
diznity, the ſublime ends to which he was cre- 
ared, and the noble ations which are in his 
power. And this: both as a Chriſtian and a 
Gentleman, For it is not good, that the 1a- 
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ter (as it too often doth) ſwallow up the for- 
mer, and that ſecular Grandeur banish not the 
true greatneſs: for intruth the Laws of the Gol- 
pel are greater and more {ublime then what na- 
ture or human providence ſuggeſteth. Ad ma. 
gre, imo ad maxima, nati ſums, not 1s Braſts 
groveling on the Earth, obedient to their 2p- 
petite, and labouring only for their beily. Major 
fum, & ad majora genitus, quam ut mancipium 
fir» mei corperis. Sen. Man hath a deſign higher 
rhen Nature, to be like to Almighty God and 
his Foſy , Angels; to overcome himſelf, maſter his 
paſons, and rule over others, not by fear and 
violence, bur by reaſon, jultice, and choice. 
The eArts and Sciences he invents, the Laws and 
Goverrment he eſtabliſketh, the Cities and Fleers 
he bri/deth, argae him to be of a moſt noble 
extraction; and thata good man is worthy to 
be reverenced of his own ſelf: in as much as 
he will do nothing misbeſeeming ſo noble and 
eminent a nature. And eſpecially let him be 
tortified, and well prepared to entertain ſufferings, 
which is the great trial and cupel of gallant 
ſpirits, and without which he can never become 
pertect, i. e. his faculties can never be advanced 
to the height of their power. For in ſome fort 
ſufjering is the one half of our life, as doing is 
the other. Suffering in body, ickneſias, pains, 
want of conveniences in diet, Jodgirg, liberty, 
wearineſs,&c. In good name, obloquies, detama-» 
tions, revilings, affronts, roo much reputation, 
expectation, and the like, In his mind, ignc- 
rances of what he deſires, or is fitting for him to 
know, dilcontents for loſs, or miſcarrizge of 
Relations, and Friends, breaches of friendship, 
treacheries, ingratitudes, tailing of bis —_ , 
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inſulting of enemies, &&c, In external things, 
loſſes, poverty, With infinite more. I +hall nor 
name ſpiritual afjlifiions, becauſe feicom incie 
dent to this zge. Now for thele and the like, 
let him be in{truted how to render himicif as 
littie, as is pollible, obnoxious to them 4 by not 
ſetting his mind wpau what is not in kis poxcer ; \by 
good conſiderations proper to every fort, ſuch” as 
are furnisghed in many Books, farticulariy in Pe- 
trarch. Burt eſpeciatly let him be practiſed and in- 
ured to ſuffer and bear ſo many as his age well per- 
mits, With courage and patience, However, he may 
arrive tO the diſcretion mot to be diſiurb'd for 
trifles , for the loſs of a Horſe, 2 Dog, or a 
Picture, or ſomewhat of {meller value, And if 
he can bear a ſmall bsrthew in youth , doube 
not- but he will be able to carry greazer ftill as 
he grows in age. 


3 EXUEAvoOuR toſfowin him the ſeeds of 
true konour, to be afr:id of frame for misbeha+ 
Viogrs, and to value ths good opinion of vir- 
tuous and worthy perſuns. The defire of ho» 
nor is of ſo great force in all our actions, z4a# 
the faiſeand counterticit of it i5 the great incen- 
t.veand encouragement to all witkednels ; chat 
thoſe men, who neglect and deſprſe Religion, yer 
pretend altogetier for Eomor; that the hurrideſt and 
molt dangerous deſigns never want perſun; to 
act them, if they can be pcr.waded tg be no- 
norable; that the pretended diminuricn of it 
is thought not ſufiicrentiy cevenged with the Jo's 
Of life ; that for it fo rrany Battels are fougit, 
ſo many friend:ips broken, ſo many Laws.eveit 
of Religion deſoil:d, and Conſcience ard Juſtice 
trampled on. Ft thete arc from a miſurprebenſon 
) aud 
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and miſtaking that ro be honorable, which in- 
deed is no; fo» But I would my Edxcaredshould 
© eſteem reputation only trom wiſe and virtuous 
perſons, which is the attefation of them, that 
kaow beſt, to his ations, and a public recom- 
mendation toemploiment. By this means he $hall 
lift himſelt under that enſign, znd be ranged with 
that party, whereof our Lord himſclt is the Ca- 
prain;and he will take pleaſure in virtue and piety, 
when he ſces his ations and waics conformed 
to the ſentiments of the World of all gallant 
perſons, both paſt and preſent. Nor $hall he 
need to hunt after applauſe and fame; that will 
follow him faſt enough , with thoſe that are 
either indifferently, or well inclined. But he 
muſt Expect e4loquy from the,contrary party ; 
and many evil words, and much raillecy will 
be ſpent upon him ; in vain, if he have the 
courage to deſpiſe them. Bzinga Gentleman then, 
let him conlider that he is above the tongues of 
evil men: Thar he is engaged to nuble and 
ſublimer deſigns and aftions then other perſons ; 
he- muſt ſteer by higher Stars, and aime at ſome- 
what more Heroical, Other men libour for a 
fortune, and are along time before they can 
arrive at that height ro which he « born, and 
wherein the virtues of his fore fathers have pla» 
ced him: he is aireacy, becauſe of his wealth, 
ſecured from neccllity and want of what may he 
convenient or uſeful for his ſtudies ; from xeceſ= 
fity, too often the mocher of low and abject 
thoughts, with which a poor man firſt combats 
before he can conquer any advantage of ad- 
ployment, Beſides, by his Family he 1s already 
placed upon the Theater, where all his ations 
shall be obſerycd and praiſed, eyen more _ 

they 
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they deſerve; all mens eyes are upon him ex- 
pecting ſomewhat extracrdinary from him ; and 
ſo he needs not ſome eminent attion to intro- 
duce him into the good opinion of the World» 
Let him therefore airg at ſomewhat aboye, not 
only ordinary perſons, but his own condition allo ; 
leaſt he fall equal to thoſe below him ; for 
he cannot in prediſe reach the height his ima- 
gination deſigns, Altius ibunt qui ad ſumma ni 
tuntur, Let him ſay continually with himfeltf, 
' for what came 7 into the World? Why hath God 
given m2 ſuch riches, ſuch parents; ſuch re- 
ipet amongit men, but ro do more: good ? 
Surely 1 have received five ralents, a grezter 
increaſe and return is expected trom me. Ma- 
guam fortunam ag animus deer, 

4. T 1s greatneſt of ſpiris conſiſts principally 
in theſe wr7zes : (omitting moſt of thoſe, which 
Eraſmu in his Enchiridion Militss Chriſt;ani, re- 
commends very cfteQtually, but are common to 
all Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier) I will only 
recite ſuch as are more noble, beroical, aud ho- 
norabl? ; and leave the prefling of them to the 
induſtry ofthe Educator. 

' His Title of Gent/,man ſugoeſts to him the 
virtue of humility, courteſy, and effability; ealy 
of accels, and paſling by negledts and offences, 
eſpecially from interiors. Pardoning allo injuries, 
as being ſuperior to them ; and not provocable 
” to injure another. Generoſum apud animun. cito 
' morituriracundia, He deſpiſeth no man for his fer 
tune or miſery; and is not afraid to own thple 
who are unjuitly opprefled; for ſuch , ordina- 
rily, are men of parts, and if of virtueand in- 

n tegrity 
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tegrity, they commoi:ly rife again. He js not 
proud, ro not when commen''ed, nor 'Coth ary 
thing render him infolsrt or haughty above other 

erivns, Nor doth he (trive ro make himfclt 
low to be a Gentleinan ty E»ffirg, (fwellirg, 
ſtrutting, or dot incering over inferiors ; nor Ly 
diſobedience, and reſi inels rowards Superiors ; much 
leis by hedtoring and quarrelling, So neither +y 
his clothes and peruque: nor ſtands he upon 
his family, meme, wealth , honor of his kindred 
or _Arceſtors; bur ſtrives to equal himſelf with 
thole that began their reputation, in Civility, 
induſtry, gentleneſs and deicretion. By obedience 
to Laws; ſubmiſkon ro Governors { not con- 
rent to du barely what is enjoined, or to make 
Law the adequate ruit of his aCtions, he forbears 
more then the law terbids, and dorh more then 
i: co:mmzads; he ſcorns to fake advantage of his 
quality tro exemt him from ſuch duties, exer- 
Ciles, arid rules, as meaner pericns arc obliged 
unto, 


Hx doth nothing for fear of puniſhment ; 
nor leaves hea good a&ion becauſe of the dar- 
ger, obloquy, or the like. Conrare is the proper 
virtue of creat ſpirits. Wherefore he defierh 
all [2t/s crafis and ubrilties in negotiations, and 
thinks ro maiter his deligns by reeſor, and mee 
gr animity, rather then fineſſe and devices. He 
1s ali, as much as is puſtible, equal and alike , 
in ins converiztion, calme, peaccable; and the 
ſame in private as in public. He bears alſo 
adverſity cheerfully : when deſervedly chid or 
corrected , is patient; is open, and free , not 
c:ſlembling or hiding himſelf behind ]ittle nets, 
cr fg-leaves. JuvaliaurBorne natura querulum ay 
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He ſcorns to tell a lie. Taſſo ſaid, that other 
vices were like clip'd, or light, but lying like coun- 
gerfeit and falſe, mony ; which an honeſt man 
ought nor to pay, tho himſelf recefved it, Nor 
is he afraid to confeſs his faulrs, becauſe he com- 
mizzeth them unwillingly; nor ashamed to 
diſcover kis ignorance, for he hath a delire to 
learn. 


H & is alſo /aboriow, ab[tinent, und willingly un- 
dert akes diſiicalt and painful employments : he had 
rather be in a Camp then in a Bea=charmber, and 
is afraid of nothing more then the dead Sera of 
ſloth and pleature. Diffi:ultirs, he knows, kate 
and concoct the mind, /azire/s of: minares and 
laoſneth ir. Nor doth he dc{pond upon eve- 
7 ill ſucceſs. Magne indolu ſpecimen [perare 


emper. 


H &t is ready to do gocd toall; give ratherthen 
receive ; is bountiful, values not great favours 
done by himlelf, ſo much az ſmall ones re- 
ceived. Is nor ungratcful to others; but himtelf 
delires no recompence, and is content, tho un» 
worthily uſed. Bona facrre &- mcla pati regium 
ef, He thinks it much beluw kim to ha:c a- 
ny one, : 

Ix ſum, he is be!d4 without rairefs; affable 
without flattery ; prudert without cunning ; ſecret 
Wichout afſimalation.; devout without 4ypocriſy. 
He isconltant, nor opiniatre; liberal, not pro- 
digal; gentle, not (ott; oper, not foolish ; fru- 
gal, not covetous. He feers roching, he deſprſerb 
BUhing, he admires nothing, 


5. To 
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5. To beget in him theſe and all other vir- 
tues, fet before him good examples ; if of his own 
family, anceſtors, and kindred, 'tis the better ; as 
allo are thoſe of his own Countrey , condition , 
time, age, acquaintance, and preſent, rather then 
ancient and abſent, No prince(except of a very 
baſe alloy, as Nero end Commod) if he hzar of a 
good ne wy or Comedian, defttes to be Ike him; 
bur if he knows of the noble adts of his equal, 
he wishes his own were ſuch. Acquairt him alſo 
w:th the {tories of good and virtuous, rather then 
great-fam'd, men; tor this many times fills his 
bead with vata and fruitleſs imaginations. And 
kere I cannot but recommend to all perfons 
the reading of lrves; of modern rather then an- 
Cient perions: which are not the worſe (if drawn 
truly) b-cauſe ſomewhat hanſomer then the Or1- 
ginal. As Monſ:exr Peireich, and Monſieur de Renty, 
Al andre Luzzaza, &c, Coplione, Giacomo Me- 
dices, Marquis of Peſcare, Pibrac, Gia. Foſcarini, 
&c. Sir Tzo. More, propoſed to himſelf fo. Pi- 
« Miranaulz, whoſe lite and ſume of his Works 
he tranllated 1nto English. Carelus Calves cayled 
a Manual to be made tor his inſtruction in his 
daily duty, out of the lives of famous perſons; 
and that excellent book of M. Aurelius, ſeems 
to be no other, then ſuch Memorials as he fo 
collected torthe governing himſelf and Empire, 
Examples alio ot evil men, if diſcreetly repre- 
tented, are as uſeful (if not more) then others 3 
for wiſe men learn more by tools, then fools by 
wife men. The tborns allo, which are dug out of 
his own ground by admonition or correction , 
muſt ſerve tro make a fence for the future : and 
he muſt be manured with the weeds pluck'd up 
al 215 own Gardens, All the faults, both of _ 
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ſelf, and other men, being utctul to preicive 
him trom the like, 


6. LeT him alſo know the gre:t advatiere 
of Inno;ency above Repentavce. He that kveps 
himſelf from great fins, is as one thar hath a 

oſperons Voiage , he that repeats, as l.e tn:t ſates 
rin on aplank. Conſider what the good Fa. 
ther (aid to the frugal Sg@h; Al! that / have i 
thine. And whats, Johnof chois who continue 
Virgins, i. e. Innocent ; that they have anew and 
peculiar ſong; that they (a5 immediate attendants) 
follow the Lamb whitherſoevver he goeth, And that 
they are the firſt fruits (molt holy) anto God and 
our Lord, How happy is he that never goes our 
of his way! With a realona>le conſtant pace 
he muſt needsadvance much further then ocrher 
perſons, Eipecially tortify him againſt the three 
great ruins of youth, Luxury , debauchery, and 
Gaming ; and all other taults, which tho in them= 
ſelves leſſer, yet his peculiar incl:nation may 
render them as dangerous as the other. Bur if 
his garment cannot be kept alwaies clean; yer 
have a care it may be with all poſſible ſpeed 
washed; and let all endeavour be uſed to pre- 
ſerve hink from habitual and cuſtomary (ins ; for 
rather then permit theſe, you ought to render 
him up to his Parents, who perhaps may find 
a cure you know not. Dionyſius ('tis better to 
uſe a foreign example for that, which is too 
common amongſt us) having in his youth in- 
dulged himſelf the liberty of debauchery, and fin- 
ding too late the inconvenience, and endea- 
vouring to oblige himſelf to the ſ{trift rules of 
temperance ; was anſwer'd, tho perhaps untruly, 


e that be could not ſafely do it ; if he relinquisbed 


his 
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his drinking he would fall into a coalumtion; 
ſo in his own defence he was forced to con. # 
tinue in his ſortichneſs, So true is that of our | 


Lord, He that committeth ſin is the ſervant of ſin ; 
and eſpecially in this fin of Prunteareſs, whillt 
tnat extrameous preternatural fire quenc:ing the 


zrue, native y genuine heat of the body, re. F 
quireth ſtill ro be nourished by its equal or F 
\Þ! 


{tronger- 


7. THE great ſpring and origine of {ſt is | 


Jdleneſs ; and if drinking increaſe the fire, /uſt takes 
away the feweh;, both shorten the life. Ply him 
therefore with continual labour and ſtudy, that 
the Temter may find no bait to cover his poyſon. 


This is the remedy againſt that fire, which con. 


ſumeth ſo many noble Perſons, Families and 


Nations ; an enemy not to be contended withal, 
but avoided. After you have detained trom him ® 
all Romances , laſcivious Books, Pictures and | 


diſcourſes, and yet prevail not , bodily, labour ine 
rerchanging with ſtudy muſt be preſcribed : and 
if this remeuy not, change places , and ſuggeſt 


new objects continually. A worthy Prince of | 


late times, being , by a fervant of his, tempted | 
to this lin, shewing him all things prepared 


for the purpoſe; the Prince opened the door 


nf the room, and commanded the officions 
Rufhan to give him place and ſecrecy : which 


he had no ſooner done, bur the Prince shut the £ 


door upon him, and forbad him ever to come 
agrin into his preſence. And truly this Temtation 
is the exact, and almoſt adequate, trial of a brave . 
and heroical ſpirit. He that is notcarried away 
with every beaury, nor too much with any one, , 
Met is deaf to pleaſure, and thoſe enticements 

which} 
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which ſo few can avoid , hath a »ob/e Soul and wel 
grounded virtue, But it neither ſenſe of honor, 
which this ſin wounds more then any other , 

ame alwaies accompanying thoſe unlawful, 
as bluſhing doth the lawful , aCtions) nor ſenſe 
of the grievouſnels of the fin, nor the exper- 
ffuereſs, nor ſpoiling his parts,nor danger to his per- 
ſon, nor the fear of d:ſeaſes, and shortneſs of life, 
nor conſcience of his duty and virtue, nor emploi- 
ment, nor any other remedy will ſerve, 'ris beſt 
to marry him. This ſort of Love, faid ZTaſſo, is a 
vice wherein the (ame coin is not current between 
buyer and ſellzr ; the one' pays honor, conſcience, 
virtue as well as mony, zhe other but love at 
the very beſt, But betwixt man and wife there 
is mony for mony , love tor love, and all other 
things equal. Bur I look not upon Marriage as a 
remedy only for fornication , except in ſuch 
young men, who before the time, are impetuouſly 
carried on to thoſe defires ; it is much more honorg- 
ble, but ſeldom ta'ls under the Educators cogni- 
ſance; if it do, he is rather to adviſe who is 
#nfit, then who is fit, fora wite. 


8. THE inconveniences of gaming, are, I. 
dcquaintance with low , baſe, unworthy com- 
pany. 2+ Learnirz alſo from them ſordid and 
Enmanly Arts, as sharking, cheating, lying, equi» 
vocating, which is by ſuch counted overwitting 
their camerade, 2. Loſs of time and mony, 4. 
Creat engagement of the paſſions, which is the moſt 
effectual and ſp*edy means to obliterate any good 
tho»ghr, and introduce the ſuperiority of the be- 
ſtial part.5. Learnin2,or at leaſt patiently enduring, 
thoſe abominable (wearings, Curlings, blaſpiie- 
mings, &Cc. 6. Danger from other mens oh 6m 
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How many have bin murthered, more dvclled, 
upon play-quarrels ? Monſiexr Faret obſerves, that 
only three forts of perſons follow the trade of ga» 
ming. 1. Covetous, who for love of mony care 
not whar means they employ to obtain it;and tind 
none calier and cheaper then this which requires 
no ſtock,no tools,no learning,and is readily taken 
up by any one that hath but little wit,and leſs con- 
{cience. 2, Lazy and effemmate, who not knowing 
how to ſpend theirtime better, can deviſe no d1- 
yertiſement ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe; 3. 
Deſperate, who being by fortune, or their own 
wickedneſs, reduced to that extremity, that they 
live ta dayzas it they were to die to morrow, think 
they may obtain that ſubliſtence by cheating oc 
hazard, which they cannot hope reaſonadly tor 
by their induſtry ; and not having any virtue, 
ability, or lawful emploiment to ſupply their 
debauchery, oy betake themſelves to prey up- 
on the weaknelles and ignorance ot better men 
then themſelves Here then ir is to be ſup» 
poſed, that zo Gentleman defies to advance his 
fortune by the defriment of an other ; and 
that to avoid covetoulnels (the author of tho!e 
horrid miſchicis in gaming) he ought to for- 
bear gamizg, as the trade and employment of 
neceſlicoug, idle, difſolute perſons: the «cheats 
whereof are fo infinite, that it is impollivie 4 
virtuous and ingenuou; perſon should learn, or 
avoid, them: and that it is a ſcience which 
will neither credi# its Profe/ſor, rior quit the charge 
of the leartting, Yet if x07? as a treads, but with 
ye caution practited » Plays ,may be learned ; 
ſuch eſpecially as are managed by 54//, and nor 
fortune only ; to acquaint him with n1mbring, 
2nd to quicken his fancy and memory. FL 4 | 
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ſider, Muſick , diſcourſe , and ſuch other divertif: 
ments will not hold out long converſation with 
the ſame perſons. Bur then let. him nor pl: 
for more mony then the lots of if will beinſenſe 
ble to him; and if his play can better its 0129 
charge, (cek not to gain by ir. And let him (18 
much as is poſhible) practiſe to be wnrcovcern'd int 
the winning or lohng; to play c/m/y wirhour 
paſſion. To which if he can arrive, he hath been 
ſerious in his play to very good purpoſe. Ler him 
alſo be weraciozs, and abominate a lie, or cheat, 
even in his play. And 1.ltly, if a & #ander, ict 
hign beware ot diſcovering ti:e faults, either un- 
$kiltulnels, or deceit of the gameſters ; elſe both 
parties will hate him. 


y 
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CHAP. VII, 


Of Frupakty or ordering his money 
and expences. 


4. WW £4LTH i, e. Money being the great 
Inſtrument, went af things mk 

formed in civil Societies; und therefore be- 
ing equal to all other external commodities of 
Our life ; whereby allo, well laid out, friezde arc 
gained in the Court cf Heaven; it 1s neceſlary 
the Elvcated bc taugat tie uſe ard value of it 
betimes. Ir is reported of Sr Thomas More's 
Father, that, to the intent his Son might prove 
a good husband, and employ his tire and in- 
rention wholly uron learning, he would never 
permir him to !:av2 any money, bur when he 
wanted any thing to ask for it. Quod adeo tris 
fe ebſervavit, ut nec ad reficiendos attritos cal- 
ceos, niſi a prtre peteret, pecuniam hateres. And 
this ſeverity Sir Thomas More afterwards migh- 
tily commended ; for by that means ((aith e) 
1 could not furniſh any vice or pleaſure, /tould not 
loſe my time in gaming, nor knew 1 what uzthrif- 
#1meſs or luxury were, nor could I employ my ſelf in 
any thing but my fludies. Sir Thomas More was 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary ſpirit, 
ſo oblervant of his Father, that- the [1:ſtory 
ſaith he never offended him, nor was cver of- 
fended with any thing his Father ſaid or did to 
him. And when bimſelf was Lord Chancellor of 
England, before he aſcended his own Tribunal in 
W:ſtminſter-Hall, he went to the Kings-Bench- 
Court 
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Court (where his Father was Fudge )to ack him bleſ- 
ſing upon his knees: And I believe had his father in- 
dulged him the command of all his Eſtate, he 
would have done no otherwiſe then as without it, 
So that whether is berter to keep all money from 
Youth, or let him have ſome [mall proportion (fur 
any great part he muſt by no means be poſtels'd 
ot) is a queſtion not to be decided by this ex- 
ample. 1 knew two Perſons ot quality , great 
friends, who brought up their Sons together,anct 
were of divers opinions & practiſes in this point. 
If we may judge by the event, he, who had the 
power of mony , proved the better husband. 
But neither do | think this to be any more then 
one lingle example ; more, Iam confident, have 
miſcarried on the other ſide Methinks the beſt 
general rule (becauſe ſeveral diſpoſitions are to 
be handled ſeveral waics, which muſt be left to 
the diſcretion of an experienced Edxcator) is ; 
That he be al'owcd ſo muck armonh ro be ipenc 
according to his own fancy, yct over /yokced, not 
ftritly watched (except where there is reaſon to 
ſuſpe& ſome i!l management) by the Governor. 
Who isallo to reſtrain him from debauchery, g1- 
ming and all nctorious adts of Pro4igelity : and 
on the contrary ro provoke him to rwmpaſl/zarate 
the neceſſitous, be /iberal 10 ſuch as have 3ny way 
ſerved him (nothing being ſo uwnbecoming a 
Gentleman as ingratitude) and fuch like. Buzr 
by no means let him have all his a!lowance in 
his own power; for that is tO put the bridie 
ont of his mouth, ihe mcargs whereby the Covernce 
mult coerce him, 


2.LxT him, (ot firſt wit toe dfreftion © 
his Governor) do 48 mic? ' Picown twlels | £ 
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mean buying, trucking, giving, receiving, pay- | 
ing, chulting, clothes, books, &c.) as he 1s capa- þ 
ble: for hereby his mind is inured to a great | 
piece of wiſdom | So/i ſapienti notum eſt, quan. | 
ti res quaque taxanda fit. Sen. ep. 82.] to eſteem, | 


compare one thing with another; to judge and 
value, not only things neceſlary for the pre- 
ſent, but all others alſo, For the grownds and 
Principles of judgment and diſcretion are the 
ſame, tho the ſubjeds, whereupon tbey are exer« 
Ciſed, are divers. Nor let him fear the ſilly 


Opinion of ſuch Perſons, as think cheapning or | 


chuſing a derogation to their honor ; or 6«ying 
for the juſt value a cheating of the ſeller. I have 
ſeen te greateſt King in Chriſtendom refuſe to 
buy what he conceived too dear, and to change 
the Shop where he thought himſelf not well uſed, 
Perſons alfo of very good quality in talyare nct 
asham'd ro po to a Shop, chule, and bargain, 
v. z. for their clothes, and make the Tay/or allo 
cut them our of the whole piece before them, 


Whereas an ordinary Gentleman amongſt us F 


thinks himſelf abuſed, if not couſened. As if it 
were noblenefs to expoſe and ſuffer themſelves to 
be overreached, derided, and fooled by en im- 
pudent Pealar, or flattering Hoſt. Who, tho 


11 our Nation they arrive, by the impudent folly | 


of those, who know no nobler way of generohity 
then ro-be fooled by rhe meaneſt and unworthiclt 
cf all people, to buy the eſtates of ſuch. Pro- 
digals, as degrade themſelves firſt into a famili- 
rity, then into an equvality, at laſt into an m- 
feriority , with them; yet in other Conntreys, 
where men have and make uſe of the parts 
God hath given them\,they are kept in that degree 
and rank which beſts their Profcſlion, 
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. LeT him alwaics buy with ready mony ; 
which*will both keep him 1n mediocrity of ex- 
pences, within his bounds, Feach him the value 
of mony » and. acquire tim very great reputa- 
tion both with Tradeſmen andothers. He buy- 
eth cheaper and better commodities, and is not 
impoſed upon with falſe bills and accounts. By 
this means alſo he may learn to live wnder his 
revenue; which whoſoever doth nut , can ne- 
ver keep himſelf out of debr. Ir is therefore 
dangerous to hzve to do with them that &eep books, 
which are authentick records, tho governed ma» 
ny times by careleſs or diſhoneſt Boys : except 
bimſelfalio keep another, and as giligent!y look 
to his accounts; and that. frequently too, (cld 
reckonings never turning to the profit of the 
debtor ) ; and if after the manner of Merchants , 
under the notion of Creditor and Debtor, 'tis the 
eafier and better, Bur if he keep his accounts 
ſeverely, not only they with whom he deals, but 
his Servants alſo, will be more careful what recko- 
nings they bring him. 


4. YounG Mer out of emulation have a 
greab vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their 
equals enjoy; and this proves many times a dan- 
gcrous and expenſive folly : being accompanied 
moſt. what with a ſpeecy lozthing, or negleft 
of what tacy unreaſonad'y long'd for, Ommu 
fultitia laborat faſtidio ſur, A young man need 
not be altogether cured of this Ciftemper ; if is 
can be regulated, exceliznt uſe may be mace 
of it for his inſftruftion in many knowledger, 
and gaining him much experience. But to mode- 
rate the exorbitancy, the beit way is to make him 
an example zoothers; by putting hira upon ſome 


port 
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particular curiofity by himſelf, which may with 
reputation be orpoſed to thole many vanitics of 
his Camerades, And ſuch a one alſo as need 
rot perish with the ufing, as Globes, Maps, Pi- 
Gures, Medals, Curiofitics of Art and Nature,&c. 
And an excellent piece of inſtruftion may be 
inſtilled into him by this means: azto know all 
Kings, Popes, Emperors, &c. by their Pictures, 
which is Hiſtory;Geograpny,by Maps; Anatomy, 
Plants, Antiquities, &c. by cuts. 


4 NETHER ler the Educator be too moe 
roſe ot ſolicitous ro keep him from all vanity 
in clothes or expences,leaſt he bediicouraged, For 
few being willing to learn out of the Scioo] of 
Experience, and she being a good Miltris, if not 
the /olz one; it is very fitting to make her a part- 
ner in our inſtruction. Oniy the Edxrator (that 
is, reaſon) muſt be the chief Maſter; und let his 


Charge take out only ſuch lefſons under her, as his 
Guidesall think fir; that is, ſuch as may convince 
the Younger ot the vanity of thoſe and the like 
Cehrer, Scripta eft enim (ſaith Rog. Bacon very 
Wiley) qui nou er7gt 1:01 invonit, ii umm corrumpis 
#01 Exverdat, qu non Iriſl atur won Latitur. 
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CHAP. VIII, 
Of the preſervation of his 


Health. 


ECAUSE itis very tedious, chargeable, 
and ſometimes dangerous to repair for every 
ſmall diſtemper to a P-yſciar, it 1s very fitting 
the Governor Should know to preſerve his charge 


" m health, For without that he is uncapable 


to undergo any employment ; neither can he 
ſtudy, nor follow his exerciſes, when {ick ; 
but 1s troublclome to otacrs, and unpiofitable to 
bimſelf. 


1. In Youth exceſs in eating and drinking is 
very frequent; necetlary therefore it is tO mode- 
Fare his appetite, Forit the ſtomack be ſtretch- 
ed beyond its true extent, it will require to be 
filled, but never well digeſt what it receives. 
Beſides it is much better to prevents diſeaſes by 
temperance, ſobriety, chaſtity, and exerciſe -( ow» 
@prmube Tilly xgarucs) then wre them by ! by. 
fick. Qui enim ſe Medicis dedrrit, ſeipſum ſ6bi erj- 
pit. Summa medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis Oy 
anime abſtinentia eſt, te that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly or bur ternperately , needs not ſtudy the 
wholeſomneſs of this meat, nor the pleaſantneſs of 
that ſawce, the moments and punciilios of air, 
heat , cold, exerciſe, lodging, dict: nor is Cri» 
tical in cookery and vinrnership: but rakes thank- 
fully what God gives him. Eipecially ler all 
young men forbear wines and ftrong _— 

wh 
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well ts ſpiced and hot meats ; for they introduce | 
a preternatural heat into the body, and at laſt Þ 
binder and obſtruct, it not at length extmgniſ, Þ 
the natural, 


2, BuT it overtaken by exceſs (as it is difficult 
alwaies to ſtand upon guard) the belt remedy is 
Tomiting, Or faſting it out ; neither go to bed upon 


a full tomack, except by realon of drinking, it F 


be neceſlary to remove him from company ; tht 
the World may not be witneſs of his &re7aGty; 
and that himſelf may be hindred from all extra. 
vagancies, and be athamed of it the ricxt Gay, 
Ler Phyſick be alwaies the /oſt remedy, that Na- 
cure may not truſt to it. 


3; Ie through melancholy, timorouſucſ; or w0- 


maniſh education (for | ſee very tew Women | 
wel: educate Men, nor Men Women) your | 
Charge have imaginations that he is alwaies ſick; | 


(if he only pretend fo that he may avoid ſtudy 
and labour, *tis another caſe) do nor at firſt ſrem 
to diſcourage him, but rather bring him off his 
humor by painful and harſt Phyſc{:; which is the 
cure allo of thole melancholic perions, whole 
ſicknels, tho they are frequently indiſpoſed, yet is 
not dapyerous either tor life or labour. 


4+ MucH of health conſiſts in exerciſes and 


recreations ; which muſt be regulated according | 


— 
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to th? Country, Seaſon, &c. but generally ra- | 


ther wio/ent then /2ſch ; ſach, I mean, as ma 
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cauſe the body to zra»ſpire pientifully ; and exhatt | 


thoſe black & fuliginous vapors, which are wont 
to opprels young men ; that nature be not hin- 
gred 11 her circulation. Neither be afraid, tho he 

te 
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be wcary and tired: for wearineſs is no diſeaſe, nor 
doth ſomple heat without putrefaction cauſe a Fea- 
ver. Belides bris& exerciſe will render him ſtrong, 
active, mcttl-lome ; whereas idelereſs contratts a 
ſtagnation of humors, numneſs of the joints, and 
dulneſs inthe brain, Yer violent exerciſes, as run= 
ning, leaping, wreſtling, are not {o hit forthin, 
choleric,and weak bodies : rendering ſuch o1d and 
cwty betore their time, as they did Conſtans the 
mperor. 
i”. 
5. DANCING is a moderate exerciſe; ſo 
much whereof 1s to be learn'd as may give a 
ood and graceful motion of the body. No 
ſation Civil or barbarovs, ancient or modern 
(except our late contradictive ſpirits) that expreſs 
not their joy and mirth byi*, which makes it 
icem- a /prout of the Law of Natzre. Bur the 
uie, which is now frequently made of it, eſpe- 
cially fince it is become a difficult ſtudy, and 
many years, bclides infinite practiſe, required 
to a reaſonable perfection in ir, 1 cannot bur 
utterly condemn: ſublcriding 'ro the /overe, but 
tra2, ceniure of that mo exceilenr modern 
Hiſtorian Merſe:ww de Rho{cs. There is nothing 
(lan he) which doth mare diſſiaete the powers of 
re ſpirit, nor more exervate {52 forces of the Sonl, 
th-n the raviſhing harmony , tHe contiinal e774. 
tion of the body, and the charmes of Lod'.; conoere 
ſation. The great iriurtb of [:uſuality. is luch 
meetings; where the ere 1; ted with AMaxfeck, 
the ezes with Beauties, rhe ſmell with Perſums, 
the 2a} with Banquets ; whither none core invited 
or come, but fo pleaſe or be pler/'d, Conld their 
thoughts be then ſeen, in wi-t a hur:y and rue 
muit 880u;d we perceive them? wit delices, 
Vat 
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what fears, what impatience, what luſt, what 
jealouſy , what envying,, what diſpilings! &c. 
Card. Borromew in his book againſt Balls and 
Dances ſaith ; that he, when a young man at the 
Univerſity, and his compani@ns, with great im- 
portunity prevailed with one of their Profeſſors, 
a grave and prudent perſon, to go along with 
them to a Ball: who having obſerved the aCti- 
ens and circumſtances thereot, told them with 


great altonishment, that it was an invention of the | 


Devil ro deſtroy Souls, by corrupting the very be- 


iag' and eflence of Chriſtian virtues. When a | 


ſervant lighteth a torch, we give him ſtrict charge 
Rot to Carry it amonglt Bax, ſtraw, or the like. 
Why do not Parents torbid their Children to 
frequent thoſe places, where is more danger of 
kindling another manner of flame? to have the 
imagination ſwelled with the preſence of Beau- 
ties in theirtrim, and under a full ſail, when the 
blood is chafed, and the mind ſet upon pleaſure ; 
18 not drinking cola water, but ſtrong pars a to one 
overheated. 


6. Ir will not be amiſs here to add, that di- 


bt. acl RY IT PE 


vers bodily diſeaſes , infirmities , and undecencies, | 
+ may by the Educators care be regu/ated, and eicher | 


wholly or in good part, amended. For tcw there 


be, who have all the members of their body 2qual- | 


&y found and well-dilpoled: the worlt is corre- 
cted by bringing ſpirits to that part with labour 
and exerciſe; as | 
Shooting in along bow, for the breaft and arms. 
Bowling tor the reins, ſtone, gravel, &Cc- 
Walking for the tomack. Riding for the head: 
2nd the great Druſus having weak and {mall 


thighs and legs ſtrengthened them by riding, | 
eſpecially , 
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elpecially after dinner: as did alſo hislate Ma- 
jeſty, 


Squinting and a dull fight, are amended by _- 


Shooting. 

Creokedneſs by (winging and hanging upon 
that arm. 

Stammering by deliberate and flow ſpeaking, 
and obſerving what worcs run-moſt currently. 
So both Mr Mede and Mr Owghtred helped them- 
ſelves. 

Divers miſaffetions in the eies, by SpeFacler; 

Bashtulneſs and blushing, by frequent ſpeaking 
in company, &Cc. ; 

One example | will propoſe to shew how much 
Arc and exerciſe can amend nature, Demoſthenes 
could not pronounce R, To help this he rowled 
little ſtones under his tongue, He cured his 
shortgeſs of breath by walking up an hill, and re- 
peating ſometimes verles without drawing 
breath. He ſtrengthened his voice by declaim= 
ing near the ſea {ide when she roared. He com- 
oled his countenance by a large looking glaſs. 

le corrected an unſeemly motion he had in litt- 
ing up his shoulders, by ſpeaking in a ſtrait pulpir, 
and hanging a ſpear with the sharp point down- 
wards, It was a great ſpirit, that with ſo many dil- 
couragements durſt adventure upon ſuch a pro- 
teſſion ; bur greater to go through with it, eycn in 
deipight of Nature. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the divers paſſions , inclinations , 
and diſpoſitions of Man, and the 
ways to revtify and order 


them, 


I' Bis that the Educator may clearly ſee 
| his work, and have it,as it were,wholly in 
his view; I will dig a little deeper; anx- 


rom-z? and lay open the ſos! with its operati- | 


[ 


4 
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ons, Perhaps not ſo accurately and pundctually, © 
| yet as plainly, and for practice as »ſefully, as | - 


can ; regarding not the cwrieſity or philoſophy, 
but the neceſſuty and utility of the knowledes 
For 'be that knows quid homo poteſt, will quick» 
ly perceive” what his charges abilities are, and 


what his defets ; and conſequently what the -* 


remedies. 


2. I'N ths Sox] then are two forts of powers, 


Cognoſtitive, for knowledge, Motine, for aCtion, 
Knowledge (omitting apprehenſion as not fal- 


ling under our conſideration) conſiſts in inven- _ 


tiow, memory, and judgment, of which in their 
Places. 


Aion is inthe ll (of which we $hall not '- 
ſpeak) or Aﬀetions. And theſe are cither Con- '- 


ewpiſcible, or Iraſcible:and both theſe are Paſſions or | 


Inclinations, 

Paſſions are the natural motions of the Soul to- 
wards objetts agreeable or diſagreeable, Or the 
| | ) mtions, 


; 


þ 
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motions, or efjet#s, which objects pleaſing or diſ< 
pleaſing immediately cauſe in the Soul, i, e. what the 
Soul ſuffers from its objefts immediatly with- 
out deliberation. Tho ſome call Paſſions 01.- 
ly the more irregs/ar and wngoverned actions of 
the Soul. 

Inclinations ure the frequenter, and cuſtomary 
working according to thoſe paſſions. And, it meer- 
ly —— to natural ſuggeſtiuns, they are 
properly called Jaclinations; but if they pre= 
ceed to exceſs, and be not bridied and regu- 
lated, they become wv ers. Burt if regulated by 
reaſon or Gods.ſpirie, they are properly Virtnes, 
If by the probity of Natere, without much dz. 
liberation, our inclinations work /avdably, i. c. as 
they do when 4abirza/ly regulated by reaſon, then 
are thoſe natural inclinations Cailed naturet wire 
ues, Or good nature. 


2. By the way take this caution, That you 
truſt not to thoſe natural virtues, a8 if they were. 


' or could be, ſufficient to make a man habitually and 


throughly wirtuous ; or, as if he, that aCteth ac- 
cording to them, were really and ſufficiently 
virtuous, What Seneca faith of Valour, is true 
ot all the relt. Pauciſſimos fortes natura procrea- 
vit, bona inſtitutione plures reddidit induſiria. And 
this our holy Religion expreſleth more plain- 
ly, when it diſtinguisheth between Grace and 
Nature; for if natural diſpoſitions be not ſufft- 
ciently virtuous morally, neither are moral vire 
tues ſufficient tor obtaining 4eavenly and fpiri- 
tual graces. Diſpofitions indeed they ars tO vir- 
rue, but muſt themſelyes alſo be ordered and 
directed by Prudence: elſe they will run into 
many miſtakes ; /ave, where there is more rea- 
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reaſon to hate; and cajole, where they should cha- 
fliſe: they will alſo neg/e# many aCtions of virtue, 
and run i#10 many of vice. Nor is it a ſufficient 
excuſe for any evil-diſpoſitioned, v. g. an angry 
perfon, to ſay, that he is ſo natwrally ; for we are 
to live by rea/on and grace, not by Nature; nor is 


it well ſaid of a thief, I am {o naturally; for ® 


to what purpoſe have you reaſon ? 
4. PASiONs INCLINAT1ONS proper fo, 
or ariſing from, them 

. Love, Sweetnels, kindneſs ; contrary to 
inſen{ibleneſs of good. 

Hatred. Maliciouſnels, evil - narurednek. 

. Deſire, Heat or eagerneſs; contrary to 

coldnae(s or Indifferency. 

. Tverſation. Frowardneſs, peevishnels, 

Hope. Courage, boldneſs; contrary to 


6 AS wH 


Fear. Timidity, fofenefs, (contrary to 
hardineſs,) ndifferency,1:z:nefs, 
quiernels, love ot eaſe, duineſs. 

a Confidence, Credulity; contrary to diſtruſt, 


. Deſpair. Impatience;- contrary to pati- 
ence, longanimity. 
9. Joy. Cheerfulneſs;contrary to ſadneſs. 


10. Sorrow, Melanct oly, faturninenes: con- 
trary to mirth, jovialneſs. 
Ir. Acknowledgment. Gratitude, generoſity ; con- 
trary tO inaretizeds. 
12. Wrath or choler. Roughneſs, harshneſs, moro- 
fity, contrary to meeknels. 


Anger. Promptnels, brisknels, rashnelſs , 
revenge. 
Pride. Haughtinefs, ſwelling. 


13. Shame, Modeſty, bashtulnels, 
14. /mpudence, Haltinels, impertinency. 
15. Repon- 


fiintheartednels, cowardlineſs. + 
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15- Repentance, Flexibility z contrary to ob=- 


{tinateneſs. 

16. Piety. Tendernels, mercifulneſs ; con. 
trary to hardheartedneſs , 
crueity, 

17. Envy. Milice. 


18. Emulation. Activeneſs. 
19. Indignation. Vehemency. 
20, Reverence. Humility. 
21, Contempt, Surlineſs, diſdain; ſcorne, in- 
ſolence. 
22. Love of Women. Amorouſneſs, uxoriouſne6. 
23. Jealouſy. Sulpiciouſneſs, doubtfulneſs, 
ſulpenſe, miſinterpreration. 
I'T is to be noted, that many times a man 
worketh contrary to his natural Inclinations ; be- 
cauſe the /nclinations follow the cognoſcens? of 
the Soul ; and it happens frequently, that a vio- 
lent and ſtrong apprehenſion may be formed 
on a ſuddain, contrary to what is uſual: As the 
ſound of Drums, Trumpets, Shouts, Examples, 
&c. may put ſuch apprehenlions into a Coward, 
as may make him valiant ; and on the contra. 
ry wearineſs, darkneſs, rumors, ſombre and dif- 
mal accidents, &c*> may intimigate a valiant 
man, Wherefore it is great raſhreſs to judge of 
any mans inclination by any particular aCtion z 
or to think that every man mult work, as he 
is inclined. Again ; Paſſions having their force, 
becauſe reaſon and the commanding part of the 
Soul doth not reſtrain and bridle thera; it ſeems 
that Jnclinations are beſt diſcerned when they 
are molt art liberty: as Childrens as their play; 
when they think nor of diſlembling, or re- 
ſtraining them. And 2. that they, who com 
mand nes one paſſion, are alſo obediens to athers ; 
G 3 and 
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and that he, who is on- way paſſionare, is likely 
to be ſo in all, or ary _— that the Educa- 
zor, ſecing rhe incl:nation of his charge, inay 
moderate, change, and govern, it, as it shal] be 
convenient; and that by changing objects, and 
apprehenſions, bur chiefly by shewing him the 

ood .or bad of that, or the contrary, that is, 
[4 rationally perſuading him to ſubmit it to 
reaſon, 


5. THESE Inclinations are but as the Ele- 
ments and principles of our diſpoſtions and /Hu- 
mors: which arc made up of many of theſe 
(Van 2s all other Creatures being de-de-compoſi- 
tem) and theſe in ſeveral degrees and predo- 
minances; and theſe alſo mingled and tem- 
pered with the difference of knowledge or ap- 
prehenſfion, And by the way, upon theſe 
grounds, I perſwade my ſelf it would not be 
difacult to enumerate ell, or the greateft part of 
our attions, and the cauſes and order of them ; 
which is a piece of knowledge the moſt con- 
ducing to the well menaging of our ſelves that 
caa be; for the variety of paſhons, inclinati- 
ons, and diſpoſitions is the cauſe of all human 
buſineſs and affairs in the whole World. From 
the mingling of Inclinations, and apprehenſi- 
ons, ariſe thoſe infinite forts and varieties of 
(as the French and Spaniards call them) Wits; 
we term them Diſpoſttions, The chiefeſt I have 
obſerved, | will here ſet down, for an effay 
and ſampler, to direct thoſe, who have more 
leiſure, to add to them according to their ex- 
perience, And it would be a good work to cha- 
raferize th:m fo vively, that men (at leaſt ſuch 
as are extravagant) may ſee themſelves as or pe 
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laſs; and diſcovering their imperfections, 2. 
mend and alter them. In general ſome «:/po« 
ſctions are bad, others good. Bad are ſuch as 
theſe. 

t. Such as want wit, dead, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs, 
beavy, dull, forgetful, fortish, nor ableto apply 
themſelves to any thing, yer are crafty, and de- 
ceitful ; theſe arc miſerable 

2, Idle, fenſuzl, flothful, gluttons, without me- 
mory Or care, cat-wit: ed, ditiolute,toolisb,imper- 
tinent, obſt inate, untractable. 

3. Weak, baſe, low, fearful, irreſolute, ſoft, 
troubled, maZed, contuſed, empty, open, bashtul, 
sheepish, ſneaking, low-ſpirited, yet many times 
cratty and malicious ; theſe ealily become a prey 
tolow and mcan companions. 

4. Vain, giddy, harebrain'd, bird-witted , 
ſuch as employ their thoughts in things 6! no 
value, volatile, deſultorty, skipping from place 
to place, negleAtful, haters of thinking,inconfide- 
ra:e,heeding nothing atter it is out ot their hands. 
Fanraſtical, reſtlels, light- headed, crack-brain*d, 
carried away with every new object, never conli- 
dering what is beft ; unconftant, impatient, chan- 
geable; rhat work without aftection or delight, 
doing what they muſt ro make an end,rather then 
to do it well, 

5. Curious, ſcornful, meckers, jeerers, taun- 
ters, abukve, reproachſu), tatlers, charlatans , 
who upon all occafions arc ready to fublich all 
they know to the prejudice of another ; de- 
lighting in making debates #pd miſchief, enemies 
of God and charity, breeders of all petit factions, 
news- brokers. 

6. Buffoons, ridiculous, flatterers, apes, rimers, 
players, wits, airy, light, foslish. 


7. Frout', 
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7. Proud, pretenters, pedantick, vain-g!orious, 
for mal. 

8. Contentious, litigious, quarrelſom, bluſter. 
ing, cowardly, heCtors,froward,perverle,dilloyal, 
trezcherous,envious. 


9. Ambitious, arrogant, fierce, rash,impudent, | 


violent. 

10, Crafty, ſly, double, malicious, cheats, ver- 
ſuri, and who can cbange their shape, mine, and 
diſcourſe, according to their advantage. 

11. Covetous, ſordid. 

12. Of angry perſons ſome are (our , harsh; 
il] to pleaſe , ſturdy, ſullen, intratable, unad- 
viſable (a diſpoſition mixed up of pride and 
melancholy) peevish, fixed upon the worſt, 
morolie (a delicate fort of waſps) who are of- 
fended it every thing be not done the beſt way, 
3, &, as they would have it. Some mens anger 
vapoureth away in words, clamor, ſcolding, re- 
viling, railing, threatning. Others ſay little, 
but lay up revenge againſt an opportunity : this 
is incident to ſuperiors, who cgpceive it below 
them to quarrel, and who t themſelves 
deipiſed, if every thing is not conformed to their 
will. Others neicher chide nor revenge, but 
turn their wrath upen themlelves, as me;jancho- 
lic meado, I| putty theſe, for they have already 
the reward of their peaceable wrath : who have 
a pleaſure in their corment, and a kind of 
ſatisfaction in their moſt agreeable diſcontent. 
But it were better for them to chide even without 
reaion, then ſtore up this footy humor, which 
corrodes body and loul. 


Some are quickly angry, and quickly pacified, haſty, 
Some are quickly angry, and diffi:ultly pacified. 
Some 
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Some difficultly angry, and difficultly pacified. , 

Some difficultly angry, and eaſily pacified. The 
diſpoſition of God himſeif. 

13. Pragmatical, prating , irmpertinent , giv- 
ing judgment in every buſineſs without a fee, 
without asKing, in every mans company un- 
we:come, 

14. Mad, wild, furious, brutizh, untamed , 
terrible, pertinacious, cruel, impious, devilish, 
croſs, precipitious, deſpitetul, revengeful, ty- 
rannics}). 

15. Il|-natured, folipf,valuing thermſelves only, 
their own judgment and interclt, deceitful. 

16, Melancholick, jealous, ſuſpicious, diſcon- 
tented, interpreting every thing in the worſt 
ſenſe; and every diſpleaſure to be contemt, 
affront; and all men to be againſt, and enemies 
to, him. 

17. Extravzgant , Heteroclites, Alchymiſtical 
or bleſled-ſtone- men, Aſtrologues, Dy incre, 
paſſionate lovers, Romantick, 

Good m—_—_ alſo are of ſeveral ſorts, 

1, Subtile, sharp, piercing , ready , vigilant , 
attentive to bufinels, ſagaciovs. 

2. Argute, acure, quick in giving anſwers and 
reparties, reſolving doubts and ipeculative que- 
ſtions, inventive. 
it - Facetious , merry , cheerful, gay , jovial, 
witanmAas, 

4. Wiſe, provent, judicious, that emwmine 
thingsto the bottom, able to diſcern and judge 
of things alike, ſage.grave, practical, experienced, 
that know opportunity. 

F. Free , noble, generous, bountiful, meck, 
peaceable, quiet, moderate, magnificent. 

6. Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending oy 

an 
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& ſpeaking their own minds, back'd with reaſon, 
hardy in difficult enterpriſes, brave , warlike, 
valiant, ſenſible of honour. 

7. Stable, magnanimous , conſtant, patient 
in adverſities, and buſineſles. 

8. Induſtrious, thinking, ingenious, univerſal, 

9. Religious and devour. 

There 1s alſo great mixture and compoſition of 
theſe, ſometimes contraries ſeeming equally emi» 
nent in the ſame perſon. Procopiwe faith of Fuſti. 
nian, Juxte malignus erat er decepty facils, cujw 
ingenium pravum & fatuwm dixeris, Difſimula« 
bat ipſe fraudibus omnium expoſitus, 'ſemperamen- 
tum inſolitum, cum ex contrariis conſtet,  Inconſtans 
emicis, inimicis inexorabils ; avarus , contentio/us, 
novarum rerum cupidus , ad ſcelera facile, ad opti- 
ma null ſuaſionibus moveri poterat. Yet is not 
this temper ſo unuſual] as Procop:us ſuppoſeth. 
For moſt men miſtake a vice for a ſcemingly-like, 
but really-contrary, virtue, As pride tor great- 
neſs of ſpirit ; heftoriſme for valeur ; cunning for 
wiſdom ; which are really contraries. And in- 
deed concerning young Men, and all others (as 
Women, perſons ill-educated, &c.) who fol- 
low their preſent apprehenfions and imperus, 
without much conlidering their actions, or re- 
Qitying their inclinations by reaſon, it is often- 
times hard to diſcern whether they be virtuous, 
or vitious; which is not /# cerning thoſe 
who are habituated: for thelF all wirtves go 
together, as well as a//vices, And thoſe conſtella- 
#/ons are eafily diſcovered by their own light. 
Burt netwral virtues are often accompanied with 
ſuch natural vices as are habitually contrary. As 
meekneſs is often joined with vebfulneſs, and 
then it proceeds from wars of ſpirit and ap- 

prehenſion, 
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prehenſion. Whereas habitual or acquilite meck- 
neſs hath perhaps an inclination to {loth , bur 
hath mortified and bridled it. And every vir- 
rue appearerh and sheweth it elf, when neceſli- 
ty or fitting occaſion requires it. So gravity 
in a Child, and thoſe who being old are yer 
children in underſtanding, is accompanied with 
dulneſs, formality, pride, and cenſoriouſneſs : 
becauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, not 
from choice; and fceks ro juſtify and shrow'd 
that defect by finding fault with others. Whereas 
true and laudable grevity is oppoled only 78 
levity and folly. So natural civility and courtely 
is joined with effeminacy ; ſeverity with impla- 
cability, and the like. 


6. CLiMaTEs alſo, and divers other accidents, 
produce variousinclinations; not that any Coun- 
try produceth only one inclination , but only 
more of one then another, So all of one age are 
not dlike inclined, tho moſt of them are; and 
more in youth then age, becauſe rhe manners 
are then leaſt artificial. 1 will ſet down therefore, 
and becauſe moſt to our parpoſe,zhe inclinations of 
youth; that the Educator may in ſome meaſure 
be able ro judge, which are irapertections of the 
Age,” and therefore like to tall off when his 
Charge arrives to maturity. Only this caution 
ought to beobſerv'd ; that he humor or encourage 
noe his charge in any of them, for that is to 
perſwade him t# be a child alwaies. And 2ly 
that, if he be in any oft them exorbitant, the 
fault then ſeems to be of the perſon, not of the 
ge; which happens very frequently:and theretore 
—_— more care, and a more carly and 
eflicacious remedy in the eradications. 
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Young men then, being guided by ſenſe, nature 


and paſſion, not reaſon, experience Or diſcretion, % 


are inconſtant and unſettled. For the ſenſe being 


ealily tired with the enjuyment of irs object, Þ 


and the Soul (being made for. ſomething bet. 
ter) not finding fatisfaftion in things ſenſible, 
they conceive a faſtidiouſneſs of the preſerx, and 


a deſire to change; and this is neceſſary for their | 


condition, that they may *nor obſtinately 


and fixedly reliſlt (as old men commonly do) | 
the introducing of ſuch habits as are neceſſary | 


ro the perfetting their taculties, and making 


them happy. For tho their paſſions be | 


eager, and (enſuality predominant, yet their 
reliitance is ſtrongeſt at the beginning, after- 
wards they with patience are brought off; their 
natural inconſtancy ſuggeſting advantages to 
the Director. For their Feſent thoughts 


being vented, they are at long running, as a | 
fish when wearied, brought ramely to your *' 


hand: therefore alſo you may hope well of 
moſt of rhem, but be confident of none. Hence 
allo it cometh that with leſs reluctancy they 


embrace iuch knowledges 2s do not thwart their | 
pleaſures, and ſenſes, but of morality and prudence | 
they are leſs capable; and that in lickneis when Þ 
ſentualiry fails, they are eaſily wrought upon. 


Therefore alſo are they epen,and free, calily dil- 


covering their thoughts and inclinations, Eager, 
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alſo, haſty, unadviſed, ſudainly reſolving, and | 
as violently purſuing what they reſolve for a | 


little time. Quicquid volyns valde volunt, S10- 
m_ alſo, as nor tamed by adverſity or ne- 


lantry in| cloathing, &c. deſirous of what they 


ce Yi clo are alſo takes with ſhews, gal- 
tec, andaycary of what they polleſs:; ambitious 


ts 
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to do what they cannot, orshould not, but weg- 
leful ot what they ought and can. Therefore 
gladly would they be /earned, but not ſtudy ; be 
excellent, bat not take pains: conſequently - ex- 

ſive, cally ſeduced, negligent, careleſs, tear- 


le(s, forgerful, improvident and credulous: De- 


firous of honor, and making a shew of excelling 
in beauty, clothes, &c. of getting the victory ar 
play and gaming, yet valuing honour more 
then gain; wanting experience they are angry, 
fierce, enemies of thinking and conſideration, 
and therefore rather affeting bodily exerciſes, 
at which they labour and ſweat without mea« 
ſure. Full of hope alſo, catching at appearance, 
gay, merry, laughers, modeſt, bashful (becaule 
1gnorant), pittiful , loving their companions 
and follies more then riches ; the want whereof 
they lament not, becauſe they know no? their 
value; therefore not looking beyond the preſent, 
nor w—_ ill conſequences. Imitative allo ; 
for the Soul, being a blank paper, and natu- 
rally defiring to be furnished, greedily imbibes 
what it ſees before it; and this is that facu/ty, 
with which God indyed them on purpoſe that 
they may learn, and advance in knowledge and 
wiiddom, Children ſpeak nothing but what 
they here, and do nothing but what they ſee: 
hence they are generally addicted to deligning, 
acting, &c. 


Sucn then being the conditions of young 
perſons; thoſe who have the contrary are fo be 
feared and well look'd after; eſpecially the ſy; 
reſerved, cloſe, who are alſo commonly cunning 
and maliciow. For this reſervedneſs proceeds 
either from pride, _— of their own — 

an 
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and unwillingneſs to be taught; or from evil 
deſigns; for who ſtrives to conceal whay he 
cares not who knows? or from jealouſy, that 
other perſons couniel chem not for the belt, F 
Theſe do uſually guide themſelves by words * 


that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken, where- 
by they are ealily enſnared and ruin'd. For no 
man being able to bear the burden of his own 
thoughts, and theſe having no friend or confi- 
dent, they have no other courſe to ſteer. They 
will with all patience hear your advice and 


reprehenfion, when they are reſolved nothing þ 


shall work upon, or alter, their purpoſes. Some» 
times they will take notice of {o much as ſerves 
to their own delignes, and mifinterpret and 
detort what you ſay, even contrary fo your inten- 7 
tion. Theſe perions are commonly ſeized by # 
flatterers,miſtreſſes, or at belt fall into low and & 
mean courſes, It is difficult to care his malady; * 
yer ere they know their ſtrength, threats and 
punishment do them good: or accidental recom. 
mendation of {uch to their converſation,who may 
humor them by counterfeiting the ſame inclina- 
tions, and complying with them,till by lirtle and 
little they can shew them the great advantage of 
freedom and openneſs. 

It hath bin alſo the obſervation of learned 
men, that the ſad, melancbolick and querulous 
hardly advance to any great proficiency. Pre. + 
cipue vitentur triſtes, & omnia deplorantes, qui- . 
bus nulla non cauſa in querelas placet. Sen, Neque 
illum triftem ſemperque demiſſum ſperare poſſum erette | 
circa ftudia mentis fore. Quint, Querulouſneſs - 
often proceeds trom ſome inward debility ot | 
body, as sharp humors, mal-conformation of : 
ome part, or the like. 
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IMyu DENCE is commonly a forerunner of 
debauchery, violence, contempt of Laws; alſo 
ot heedleſneſ5, forgerfulneſs, ſlowneſs of learnirg 
and wildom. Confidence is the medium be- 
twixt it and bashfulneſs. 'Tis obſerved in the 
life of Emanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy, that 
when a Child, he had the confidence to (peak 
to any perſon, as he did to Charles V. that great 
Emperor ; bur, if what he ſaid was not approved, 
he prefled it not, nor was offended when 
denied; which ſeems indeed to be the true 
notion of Modeſty and Confidence; to expreſs his 
mind freely, yet entire;y ſubmitting himteif to 
the judgment ot his Superiors. 


BASHFULNES$SSON the contrary is an evil 
eveed, but fox of 2 Fruitfil and good indeles. Care 
mult be 124, that in the weeding ir we extirpare 
not modeity. A 6basrful man 1s not his own 
maſter, nor uſeth his own judgment, but is 
over-awed by other boldneſs: and the more 
impudent ave more power over him. "Tis alſo an 
evil guardian of youth, betraying it, contrary to 
its own defre and inclination, to the worſt 
men, who hurry it to evil actions and places. 
How many have loſt their eſtates, honors and 
lives, becauſe they were aſhamed to diſtruſt? A 
man invites you to drink, to game, to rob, to 
be boiind for him : caſt of that foolisgh modeſty, 
dery bim. An impudent flatterer comes to 
eat upon you, he begs an horſe, a ring, a gar- 
meat ; give to the deſerver, not the beggar. Some 
are {o bashful, as notto fend for a good Phy/t- 
ian, or Chuſe a good Lawyer or Governor, bc- 
cauſe they are acquainted with a worſe, Begin 
betimes to break this fault in ſmall matrers, 

H 2 exert 
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exert your liberty and judgment in denying to 
drink, to accept a recommendation, to lend 
mony, to admire every one you hear praiſed, 


And be conſtant, not overcome with importunity, 


2ncther fort of impudence. 


7. THER TE are two Diſpoſitions molt incident 
to young Perſons of Qnality, becauſe they moſt 
reiemble : greatnes oft ſpirit, tho in truth as 
much oppoſite tu it as a Dropſy to health: of 
which I shall ſpeak ſomewhat more coproully, 


Theſe are Anger and Pride, The one is the 


counterteit of courage, the other of Mzgnani- 7 


mity. 


1.AN angry Jnclination in Children diſco- 
vers it ſelf either by pertichneſs, perevichneſs, 
haftineſi, &c. or by ſurline/s and ſullenneſs. Tho 
all in youth of mettle are prom? and ſeem to 
be argry naturally, yet doth that shew it ſelf in 
Erizkneſs and cheerfulneſs, this in frewardueſs and 
zncorrigibility, It this evil weed grow up with 
them in age, and they be not broken of it 
betimes; it makes them tollow their own impe- 
#us, deſpiſe counſel of friends, and authority of 
Superiors; Eripi ſbi ſunm judicium, erſi pravum, 
mon ſinunt ; they defend and hog their error, 


[? 
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and had rather continue in it, then change, or + 


repent by others advice.” Alſo becauſe they 
are inconſiderate and furious, they purſue their 
purpoſes good or bad with great torce and con- 
cernment; and therefore take not the apteit 
and moſt rational means to obrain them. (For 
reaſon yi1dgeth what is fit and juſt, anger uſeth 
that as fit which it jwdgeth to be ſuch ; which 
makes many good Hunters, for we are not 


angry 
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angry with Beaſts, few good Soldiers.) Hence 


it comes that azgry men are wnwary, ealily 
deceived ; not open and plain, but expoſedro them, 
who are willing to rake advantage. eFpt alio 
to judge evil, and hate other men upon light 
occaſions; therefore are they not fit for friend- 
ship: alſo uneven, and wnequal in their conver- 
fation ; many times alſo iexorable, unſociable, 
and tyrannical : and their diſcourſes run much 
upon oaths and Curſes, Many are the cauſes of 
angrineſs; ſometimes a choleric Pumey', from their 
nativity. or adventitious; ſo we ſee families 
very ſubject to it; but moſt commonly it pro- 
ceeds from weakneſs of judgment. And gene- 
rally the more impotent, the ſubjecter to it; 
as children, women, aged, ſickly, in adverſity, 
or ſuch as are other-waies allo paſſhonate. So 
we are more tefly and angry when weary, when 
watched, or any other trouble upon us, as a 
thorn in a finger breeds a feaver in the whole 
body. Some are angry out of choice, thinking it 
a piece of gradezza, and that it makes them 
feared and reſpected. Others by an evil coſicxr, 
being by their Parents or Educators indulged 
their own wills; who at firſt not ſuffering 
others to contradict them, at length nenher 
Care they themſelves. 


BaCAUSE this paſſions admits no counſel, 2s 
other paſſions do z but is, as when a man {ere 
his own houſe on fire, all tull of tumulre and 
confuſion, that no orders can be heard or obey- 
ed; it is difficultly cured, In age it is reme- 
died either by aflifions and croſſes, which Pro- 
vidence beſtows upun luch perions as he loves, 
or by pradezt conſederations ; iuch as theie, Be- 
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cauſe it ſprings commonly from ſmall matters , 
a word, a jeſt, a taunt, a negle&; endeavory to 
paſs by, pardon, and get quit of the occaſions ; 
examine no faults roo curiouſly ; chaw not nor 
reflett upon,them ; ergue not, nor conlider what 
other men will think or ſay; for that blows 
and kindles the flame. Neither deſire great, 
much, difficult or rare things 3 nor deſire wvehe- 
mently ; beas indifferent to all things as is poſſi- 
ble; and make uſe of common things, rather 
then appropriate them to your ſelf; that I 
and MINE are great ſticklers tor anger. When 
you are in a fit, refle&t upon your ſelt and your 
inner conſtitution; ſee how & whole frame is - 
diſordered (it is a paſſion even in the external 
as deformed as dangerous) and either conquer it 
(which after you have done ſometimes, the 
victory to a vigilant perſon is much eaſier) or 
at leaſt defer whet your paſlion promts you to 
do; for whatever is done in anger, may alſo 
be done with judgment. For diſcretiow ſaith 
not, do not punish a faulty Servant, bur do it 
prudently. Some endeavour to ſuppreſs and 
uench it by violence, but then it 15 apt to 
erment eirhcr into melancholy, or malice, 
and eavy. 


THE Education alſo of choleric perſons is not 
leſs difficutt, except they be menaged when 
very young ; for then their humor may be bro- 
ken by force and punishment ; but when they 
begin to underſtand their ſtrength, fair means 
muſt be uſed, tor fear of breaking alſo their 
ſpirit ; and while we cure the angry man , we 
make him ſof# and '/azy. For this paſjun, and 
ſpirit, are many times lo twiſted together, that 
it 
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it is difiicu!lt to diſtinguish the ations of one 
from thoſe of the cther ; and conlequently to 
pluck up one without deftroying the other, It 
s in vain to admoniſh or reprehend when the 
paſſion is violent ; tor at beſt "tis but.as burning 
feathers under the noſe of one in a fit of the 
falling fickneſs; which may perhaps raiſe him 
up, but cannot care him. But when he is ſober, 
furnich him with good remedies and conlide- 
rations 2gainſt a time of neceſſity; as men do 
when they ſear a Siege, and expect no reliet 
from abroad. Or check it with another paſſion, 
as with shame, or fear, or joy- Indeed cheer- 
fulnels and moderate pleaſure clear up the ſpi- 
rits: and tho _ and anger differ, yer are 
they much alike in their cauſes, and the (ate medi- 
cincs are good for both. 


2, PxIDE is many times grafted upon «v- 
ger: and is (o like to it, that 16 is not eaſy to 
diſcern which operations proceed from which 
cauſe. It is grounded in an error of the under- 
fanding, i. e,a vain and falſe opinion of his own 
excellency above others, and above the truth, 
In youth it @iſcovers it ſelf by contemt of others, 
ingratitude, injurioufneſs ; accepting all honor, 
reipect, and officiouſneſs as due and deſerv'd, 
but payirg none : therefore converſing more wil- 
lingly with inferiors, and domineering over them 
alſo; neither is a proud man familiar or friendly 
to any but Fatterers, to whom he ealily be- 
comes a prey. For of all human aCtions, pride 
ſeldomeit obtains its end; for aiming at ho- 
nour and reputation it reaps contemt and de- 
rithon from all ſober perſons; inſtead whereof 
he embraceth the lics and flatterics of ſuch as 
thereby 
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thereby gain and menage him. His care iz 
not to do well, but ro ſeem ſo; ans therefore 
he is asham:d to confeſs a fault, error, igno- 
rance, or inferiority ; ro learn or be tavght; 
to be chid or correel. lnitead of amend- 


ment he is (ullen and dogged. He is ſeidome | 


free trom exvy, and theretore impatiently hears 
the praiſes of another, eſpecially his equal ; 


but he iwells, looks big, ſtruts, vapors, and F 


boaſts to shew what he thinks hiimtelt to 
be: he is diſpleaſed, hateth and revengeth, 
if not treated according to his merit. Com- 
paring himſ»lf with others 'tis to his own advan» 
tage; looking only upon their e707, and ag- 
grandizing them into faultsand vices : but vupon 
his own virtzer, which are all hereical, Elipe. 
Cially prying iato the ations of Superiors, whom 
he imagines to uſurp upon him, who deſerves 
and. can menage all r' ings, better then they, 
Therefore if in power, he becomes imperious, ty+ 
rannical, opiniaſtre, imparient, if every thing 
correſpond not to h's dcfire;: but if he fall nts 
miſery, as commonly ſuch do (being more ex- 
poſed to it by reaſon of their high valuing of 
themſeive:) he 13 low, vile, cowardiy , end 
dejected. His great badge is {rgularity, «nd |:i3 
Gi{cOurs runs much upon /, me, mine,, Cc, This 
being a tauir of the mind, and not radicarted in 
the temper of the body, is reduced to cquani- 
mity, by mortification of his own conceits 2n1 
fincies; either by purichments, by reaſun and 
good counſel, or converſing much with ſtrangers : 
or by the method taken by God Almighty to 
humble him by others relliting, deipiling , and 
crolling, him. 
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$8. I have not obſerved that any Phiſiogno- 
mical ſigns are infallible: not, tho many of 
them concur in the ſame indrcation ; and tho ma» 
ny famous Authors and Proverbs in all Lan- 
guages ſeem to authenticate them. For indeed 
the temperature of the body ſeems no otherwiſe 
to be the cauſe of the ations of the ſeul or per- 
ſon, then as the femper of the Axe 1s the cauſe 
of cutting; to Which many other things as fi- 
gure, weight, motion, &c. arc required as well 
as it; and yet airogether are but the i7ſtiru- 
ment of the man, who by greater ſtrength, dex- - 
terity, &c. can work better with another ſort 
of a worſe tool, and can make one advantage 
remedy another diſadvantage. We ſee alſo that 
ſtudy and experience, give more force to the ſoul, 
then any diipoliton whatſocver of the body; 
even as temperance, labour, &c. make the 
body more obedient: all which are great zefi- 
monies of the Souls ſpirituality. *'Tis commonly 
ſer down by Authors, that #a/l and ffrong men 
are of ſmall underſtanding and courage: that 
it is a ſigns of wit, to have a curious taſt, and 
delicate ſtomack (which indeed procceds fome- 
times from the weakneſs of that faculty by 
too much intentive itudy) and many fuch 
like: which is in vain to repeat; lince it is 
not difhicult to shew that ſome of contrary 
diſpoſitions have the ſame ſigns; and of cn- 
frary ſigns, v. g. tO inrenuity, are yet ingeni- 
ous, Seneca faith of Clararus ep, 66. Inique 
fe grfſir natura, &> talem animuam male colloca- 
wit ; aut fortaſſe voluis hoc ipſum oſtendere, poſ. 
fe ingenium fortiſſimum ac beatiſſimum ſub quali- 
bet cute latere. Et videtur in exemplum editus, 
wow deformitate carporis fadari animam. {os 
e 
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like is verified of the Preſident Pedro Gaſes, 
that recovered to the King of Spain, Pery 
almoſt wholly revolred: and of many more 
in our memory. Yet thus much I willing 
grant , that the paſſions diſcover themſelves al. 
moſt inevirably by the countenance ; becauſe 
they, being ſudain and wiolent mutations of 
the Soul, cauſe the like alſo in the ſpirits; 
which shew themſelves ?hrovgh the kin : or 
in the motions alſo of the exterior members, 


But it is not ſo with the inclinations and E 


diſpoſitions , which are by our own indu- 
{try and habituations rurned now into na 
tural : and impreſs no ſuch violent or ex- 
traordinary motions in any part, either of ſpi- 
rits, or body. 


9 MokE truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
frens, as tcem to be the flowers, which precede 
ard prerend ſome ſmell of the fruit it ſelf. 
Theſe then promiſe virtue; modeity , obedi- 
ence, adviſableneis , compaſhonareneis, loving 
virtue in others, and conlorting with ſuch, 
cheerfulneſs, aptneſs ro friendship , impatience 
till reconciled to any he offended, mildneſs 
humility. Thoſe who are apt to feed rears, 
are of a ſofter and lovinger diſpoſition, as thoſe 
w'O Cry and shed no tears, prove commonly 
ſtubborn. Signs of noblemeſs and generoſity are, 
to confeis a faulr rather then rell a ly, or frame 
a cobweb excuſe; to be aſp+med to be over- 
come in any laudible ſtudy or exerciſe; not 
ro be angry when juſtly reproved, or corrected, 
(moneri poſſe, ac velle, ſumma virtus ft; ) ty do 
more tor honor then reward ; not to be eaſily 
diſcouraged or deſpond, but to be more fpright- 

ly; 
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ly; to deſire diffi-w't employments; to paſ# 
by (mall offences ; ot to deride others detects; 
to be more ready to excuſe then aggravate 
faults of his Companions ; laſtly, ro be grate- 
ful, eſpecially to his Maſters, Teachers, and 
Servants. Signes of a capacity for ſciences, are, 
attention to what he goes about; demandrmg 
the reaſon ot things. | By the way askin 
queſtions very much diicovers the ingeny of 
a Child: for to ask many is a fign of curio» 
fity and wit; to ask yain and impertinent 
ones, or the fame over again, or not to 
ſtay for an anſwer, of folly and inconlide- 
ratene(s; material and pertinent ones, of judg- 
ment and diſcretion, ] WHY is the great 
queltion of knowledge ; wot ro be ſatisfied with 
a ſlight anſwer; ſagacity, and much think- 
ing; wet talkative, but reflecting inwardly , 
meditating with, and entertaining himſelf. 
Primum argumenturm compoſite mentis, poſſe con- 
fiſtere, & ſecum morari, Good imitation of 
what he ſees. If he have ſo much confidence 
of his parts, as to hope with induſtry ro con- 
quer every thing, but without labour to do 
nothing well; it he have a ſtrong faithful 
memory for things, tho not for words; if a 
rational, methodical , and regular underſtand- 
ing. As Democritns (ceing Protagoras, when a 
youth, to bind up a faggot orderly, and to 
the beſt advantage, conceived him fit to- be a 
Scholar. And Cimabue rationally conceived 
reat hopes of Giorto Bondone, when being a poor 
y and keeping his Fathers sheep he ſaw him 
debgning one ot them upon a brick. Afterwards 
he became the reſtorer of chat whole art, and 
the famouſeſt man of his age. A child that delights 
iu 
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in tormenting, and vexing either Beaſts or Men 
(as the daughter of Ca'igul/a, that let her nails 
row to ſcratch her companions and play»tel- 
ows) is of an evil, perhdious, and beſtial 
nature, 


DEL1IGHTING in gallantry commonly 

rtends lowneſs and weakneſs of fpirit, as 

ave thoſe Women, who have nothing but 
their outſide to entitle them to humanity. But 
ſlovenlineſs, if it proceeds trom negligence, i. e, 
if he be careful in other things, eſpecially of 
concernment, is a very ill ſign : ad morem diſ- 
cindti wvivere Natte. But if from particular 
neglect of delicareneſs, as too low and mean, 
'tis 2 good lign, cavetibi a male precintto purer, 
A ſign of timorouſneſs and effeminacy is to indulge 
divers fancies, and to pretend to ſee imagina- 
tions and ſpectra (things which valiant men 
are ſeldom troubled withal) as alſo to pretend 
antipathy ro divers forts of meats ; &c, and 
timorouſneſs is the prologue to craft and difſi- 
mulation. Un{zaſonable gravity many times in- 
dicates {lowne(s to ſciences, negligence, and 
weak memory, Quickneſs of wit 13 in danger 
to usher in pride, conternt, abuſe of others, 
and neglet of ſtudy. Acuteneſs and ſagacity 
is often accompanied with anger and precipi- 
tiouſneſs. Such alſo, if Students, are apt to 
tall into needleſs curioſities , factions and he- 
relies, For they ſearch not to the bottom; 
but having principles think to work out the 
reſt by the dexterity of their wits. Yain-glork 
o»ſueſs is alwaies ſubje&t to flatrerers. Iiltin» 
guish between ſoftneſs and meekneſ; ; the more 
loft the leſs underſtanding, the more meek, the 


greater: 
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grexer generolity and noblenels of ſpirit: a 
jott man hath no anger or gall, a meek man 
bridles and maſters it. Ha»ffrng and fwagger= 
ing (like bottled drink) commonly shews wart 
of ſpirit , for it is but froth that makes thar 
noiſe, and preſently ſuch becomes vapid, and 
diſtaſtfu). 


10. WE muſt take heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperteCtions or taults incurable, becauſe 
according to a zatvral inclination: or if a chiid 
be not exactly ſuch a one as we would have 
him, that he muft be treated as the Brachmane 
did their children, whoſe indoles they diſliked, 
abandon them in the Woodsto the wild Beaſts ; 
or as the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar; who ex- 
poſe a1] their Children born upon a Friday. Twr- 
piter deſperatur quicquid fieri poteſt, (aith _ - 
lian. Jilud deſperandum eft poſſe nas caſu 
wag laborandum eſt ef ut verum di- 
cam, ne quidem magnus eſt ; fi modo animum 

jpimus, antequam dureſcat pravitas ejus. 


formare incipimus 
Sed nec indurata deſpero. Nihil eſt, quod non expu- 


get pertinax opera, & intent a ac diligens cura. Sen 
ep, 50. Letthe induſtrious and skilful educa 
tor make many trials and divers experiments, 
as Phyſicians do, betore they give a determinate 


prognoſtic. 


N ow, of cures ſome are general, As 1. to 
make them know their infirmity, and that it is 
an infirmity; and 2. that they be willing to be 
cured, For it is not as in corporeal diſeaſcs , 
when the _ neceſſitated, by connexion of 
cauſes, to undergo and ſuffer the malady in- 
cumbent. But here the —_ is in its own pow- 

er, 
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er, (ubjeRt to it ſelf only and its own will, and 


F 


that directed by the underſtanding. Where. Þ 


fore the firſt ftep ro a cure, is to convince by 
realon that they do ill, i.e. toacknowledge their 


diſeaſe ; the dehire to have it Cured tollows nx. £ 


turally, So that it is in the power of r-aſon to 
rule abſolutely over the affections and dilpoſi« 
tions of the Soul, But becauſe rea/ou ome. 


times is miſled, or obſlinately m;taten; Almigh- | 


ty God hath given us iis holy Religion, and his þ 


ſpirit, to govern reaſon allo, and render every 
thought obedient to Faith, So that in Rekh. 


gion lies the univerſal and never failing reme. | 


dy of all the evils of the Soul. But many time 
particular and topical ones are alſo to be ap- 
plied. A Child, when he begins to go, re- 
tuſech immediatly to be afliſted ; So when the 
will begins to follow its own choice, 'it then 
alſo begins to ſcorn a guide; the appetite ot 
liberty being ſtronger then that ot ſecuri'y, 
Great induttry therefore and diſcretion is re 


quiſite to turn it the beſt way ; endeavouring, F 


as Phyſicians, to introduce the contrary of what 
is amiſs, and ſupply what is defective; to c- 
erce and diſcountenance the bold and imperti- 
nent ; to encoyrage the ſoft and modeſt: ſevere 
to the merry, /cheerful to the melancholic. Wa 
ken the faciturz with queſtions, and filence 
the loquacions with batfing fallacies. Bridle the 
too forward and eager, and {pur up the /azy and 
flothtul. 


It. SOME there are, who are [azy and un- 
induſtriow to ſtudy, yet very aCtive and ſprightly 
in bodily exerciſes ; thele many times are fitter 
for other employments then learning. Others 

are 
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{ areto all purpoſes ſlow and /awntering, and theie 


are to fag cured with bodily labour. Firlt make 
them ply, rwn, leap, &c. atterwards bring them 
to ſtudy. For there ſcems to be a moiſture ciog» 
ging their ſpirit, which muſt be firſt shaken 
off: for if they be indulged they will become 
more ſleepy, even rill chang'd into dormice. T hen 
never let them want work, yet not much at a 
time, but be careful that what you command 
them be (edulouſly performed. There are allo 
who are pertiſh, peeviſh, hard to pleaſe , 2nd are 


| alwaies lean, maigre, and conſumtive : which 


proceeds trom a sharp, thin humor, ealily ex- 
aſperared, and to ſuch a degree as may be very 
prejudicial. It is beſt therefore to deal with 
thoie gently and ſmoorhly(the default being more 
in the body then the mind) and not pur them 
uyon Crubied, intricate, vexatious, or intentive 
ſtudies; nor be too r/gorous in exacting an ac- 
count of them. It would be worth labor to 
try whether ſuch medicines, as dulcify the blood, 
would not profit them. Like to theſe are they 
who ſeem rough, hersh, regardleſs of civil.ty and 
rot eaſily mingling converſation, Theſc, (if not 
luch in extremity) when mellowed by experi- 
ence, prove better then the complaiſant and ami- 
cable. Keep this ſour diſpoſition to ſtudy, vir 
tue, and knowledge; and tho he grumble 
and repine, be content ſo as he doth his work; 
and hc is in /e/s danger of temration, becomes 
more ſolidly virtuous, and laſts much the Jon- 
ger, As the wine, which pleaſeth in the Cure, 
muſt be drunk in the muſt. They are allo fitter 
for frienaſkip then the compliant; tor theic are 
equal to all, and the greatelt intereſt can be 
g2in'd in thera is but a&viity ; the other «huſe 
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their company, and fix vpon the belt. Thir 
fourneſs proceeds ordinarily from a YO and 
tiercer ſpirit, not willing to go in the Dr1dinary 
routte, nor follow the tract of thoſe he under. 
values ; but loves the generous taſt of liberty. 
Whereas the fof? wax, that melts with evety 
ones fingers, keeps uo impreſſion, But if this harſs. 
weſs be extream, and increaſe with age ; conlider © 
whether ic grow from pride, and then the root | 
is to be digged up; or from natural izclination; © 
and then let him frequent tacertious and merry © 
company, let him converſe with Szrangers, witi | 
whom he muſt-ſtand upon his guard, Women | 
acquaintance alſo, if diſcreet perſons, is not ill 
for this ctſcafe. Wirth the froward and perver/t 
begin to uſe ſeverity betimes, and maſter him 
before he know his own ftrength. Let him 
not be kumored or gain by his fturdineſs; but let 
kim know by experience, that his tricks aie not 
only wndecent, but vain allo and wneffettual. Imi- 
tate God Almighty, who to the meez $heweth 
himſelf gent/e; but to the perverſe, froward: thu 
he may humble the high looks and thought 
of the proud, For indeed this fulles humor, 
which againſt all reaſon will be guided only 
by its own opinions, and will brook no con- 
tradiction, is the effect of the greateſt pridz; 
and is too frequently found in Perſons of qus- 
lity, when cockered by Parents, or flattered 
by Servants. When they are Children, rough 
»ſage is good for them, bur afterwards it irth- 
rates them the more. Then if ſoer reaſoning 
open not their eyes, they muſt be ( as wild 
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rees) often tranſplanted and removed into 
ftrange company. For where unacquainred 
they dare got shew their humor ; —_ 
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fore ſuch as will not brook their impertinen- 
cies, but anſwer them wich laughter, ſcorn, or 
ſomewhar more fevere. Indeed generally all 
bad diſpoſitions are reclaimed by converſation , 
and the example of other perions , eſpecial:y 
ſuch as are eminent in the virtue you would 
produce, Affiidtions alſo have a wonderful force, 
which are ditcreetly to be menaged by the E1u- 
cator, for then the humors are ripe for pur- 
g4tiON. 
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CHAP. X, 


Of parts or capacities in general ; 
and of their diverſity ; br haw. ' 
to be ms and 

| reftified. 


ITHERTO we dave Gods of Diſpe. þ 


fitions in order to the regulation of life and 
manners. ln the next place we mult treat of 


what concerns Knowledge and Science, Andin F 


order to this we muſt reſume ; that there are 
three faculties (of which we shall ſpeak by and 
by more cepiouſly) naturally implanted 1n us, 
Wit, Judgwent, and Memory. Concerning which 
that you may the betrer underſtand my inten- 
tion, 1 will ſet down the moſt common and 
uſual differences of capacities, And firlt take 
aotice, that the goodneſs of Wit is ſeen in, firlt 
quick apprehending what 1s propoſed :. and 21y 
ready, pertinent, and copious imvention. A Me- 
mory then is counted excellent, when it quietly 
exbezcarts and /ong retaineth, what is commit- 
ed: ro: it, And that Zudgmert is commended, 
| — ſ\ubtilly compareth, and accurately diſcerns 

ween things that are like. Next that ot Wits, 
fome are ordmary, others extraordinary. Extith- 
ordinary, ſuch are : 


 2.IMAG1NATIvVE perſon, who 1. either 
have their fancy ſo welatil and shipping from one 
this ©@ another, that they cannot fix long 

upon 
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upon any one ſubject. mans. "pe pro- 
ceeds from levity and impatience of the labor of 
thinking (107 eff enim minor laſſitudo animi quam 
corforis, ſed occultior,) ſometimes from Melanches- 
ly. And ſuch a degree there is of this, as is incu- 
rable but only by Medicine, that is frenzy and 
madneſs, Or 2ly who bave great and ready varie- 
ty of fancies or Srnefions, t little of Judgment, 

yen 2s Ciſterns, whereinto the water continu- 
ally lows, are never clear. Theſe catch at, and 
fit down with , their fulleſt apprehenfions with- 
out weighing or conſidering the contrary ; and 
are called Phantaſtical. The beſt way to curo 
both theſe is to fix them, by ſetting them ro Ma- 
thematicks, Geometry eſpecially, where they are 
not ſuffered to taft a ſecond dish, till they have 
perfectly digeſted the former ; and by employing 
therr memory. Diſputations allo in public are very 
profitable. 


2. PRECOC1OUs perſons, whom the Pro» 
verb hath branded t9 be ot ſma// duration. Per- 
haps becauſe theſe fine Temper: + & uſually leſs 
firong and durable, their ſpirits ©: her exhaling 
and ſpending, or fixing and thickn.»g. So that 
like corn upon ſtrong ground, they ſpring up 
upon a ſuddain, shew #1! they can (9, are in 
admiration for their forw2ri'neſs; bu wanting 
root, they bring forit; p<'!ow, and emry cares 
before the harveſt, and fo vanisch. Thus Her- 
wogenes the Orator was heard with admiration 
at 12. years old, ar 24. with laughter. Yet by 
the good leave of the Proverb, 1 have nor ſeen 
many of precocious parts, except by their own. 
or Educators fault, miſcarry. For many times 
x happens that thoſe perions, ſeeing their ad- 
, vantage 
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vant:ge in the race above their companions, 
{lacken their (peed, beraking then{»tves to plea- 
ſure and idleneſs; or 2s they ſay of Ra4lais, win 
not finding his good parts and ferious ſtudies 
encouraged according to his expectation, aban« 
coned himſelt to buffoonery, Thele pregnant 
wits, being much courted for their planſible 
converſation, endanger their ruin from thoſe, 
who pretend to woe their friendship. It would 
be better tor them to conlider, that they are 
not- matched only with thoſe who ſtarred at 
the ſame time with them , but with thoſe alſo 
who had advantage; and that he is to be crown- 
ed, not who doth as well as others, but as well 
as he can, Burt becauſe of the prejudice moſt 
men have againſt precociouſneſs , it will not be 
amiſs ro shew ſome Jate examples of thoſe who 
begun betimes, have proved admirable, and 
laſted a long while. The great Card. Bellar- 
mine, whilſt at School , interpreted publicly 
Cicero's Oration pro Milone; at 16, began to 
preach, and openly read the grounds of Divi- 
nity, Card. du Perron read over the Algameſt of 
Ptolemy in 13. days before he was 18. years old, 
Torquato Taſſo ſpoke plain at 6. months old; at 
. years went to School ; at ſeven he under- 

ood Latin and Greek, and made Verſes ; be- 
tore 12. he finished his Cours of Rethoric, Poe- 
try, Logic, and Ethics ; at 15. he received his 
degree in Philoſophy, Laws, and Divinity ; 
and then printed his Kinaldo, And tho of 
prodigious natural parts, yet the writer of his 
life oblerves, that he writ (his Poems eſpeci- 
ally) by the force of indefatigable ſtudy , ra- 
ther then vivacity of wit, or fruitfulneſs of 1n- 


vention; which rendred them admirable ; pou 
e 
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he began thcre where others would have end- 
ed. Auguftus Caſar at 19. years 01d, contrary to 
the advice of his Friends, put himſelt upon the 
menagement of affairs, claimed, and entred up- 
on, the inheritance and ſucceſſion to his great 
Uncle Juliw. So did Coſmo (the great Coſmo) 
Medici, at 17. years old, contrary alſo to the 
counſel of his kindred, take upon him the go- 
vernment of the Republic of Florence, after the 
murder of his couſin Duke Alexander. By the 
bye allo 'tis obſerved, that to both of theſe the firſt 
day of Auguſt was fortunate; to the one for the 
Battle ar A#ium, <0 the other for the two victo» 
rieggver the two Strozzy, Father and Son. Veſa- 
Ran when a Child to cut up Mice and Rats ; 
Mich. Angely to draw Figures; Ga/en to compoſe 
Medicines. Jo. Picw Carl of Mirandula out- 
went his Teachers, nor could they propoſe any 
thing to him, which he did not immediatly ap- 
prehend ; and the goo. concluſions, which he pro» 
poſed to defend againſt all oppoſers. under 20. 
years,, of age, shew what he was, and he never re- 
tired till his death. 7Joſ. Scalger (faith of himſelf, 
that all the time he lived with his Father in his 
youth, he every day declamed, and before 7. years 
old made his Tragedy Oedipus. Beſides many 0+ 
ther particulars which he recireth inthe life of 
his Father. To Vid. Fab. Pibrac then not 20. 
years old, the great Alciati in his public Lectures 
acknowledged the ſolution of many great dit- 
ficulties in the civil Law, Grotww at 8, years 
old made Verſes, and performed his public ex- 
erciſes in Philoſophy; before 15. he pur forth 
bis Cemment upon Martianus Cepel/a, At 16 he 
pleaded cauſes. Ar 17, he put forth his Com« 
ment upun Aratn, Lipſ vs writ his books Yar 

FIarum 
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riarum Leftionum at 18. years old. Jngenium ha- 
buit docile, + omniam capax preter Muſices : me- 
moria non ſine preceptorum miraculo etiam in puts 
ro, que in ſenetiute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 87. 
Sr. Phi. Sydney (ſaith Sr Foulk Grev:l!) tho 1 
knew from a child, yer I never knew other then 
a may; with ſuch ſtaiednels of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity, as carried grace and re- 
verence above greater years, And what his 
parts were , appears by that ſtrange affection 
born him by Larquet, and William Prince of 
Orange, who kept correſpondence with him 
when but a youth. Calvin printed his Inſtitu« 
tions before 25. years old, A{ph. Toſtatus . 
ed all the liberal Sciences without being rant; 


and writ in the 40. years he lived as much as 


moſt men can in that time well re2q: yet was 
he allo Counſellor to the King, Reſerendary 
M:jor of Spain, and Proteſior of Philofophy, 
Divinity, and Law in the Univerfity oft Sala» 
manca. | could bring alſo very many more of 
our own Nation, and my own knowledge (be- 
ſides Mr Ovghtred and Mr Cor ly) to teitity 
2gainſt that Proverb ; but I think very few Cx» 
amples (Yopiſcus ſaith wore) can be given of ſuch, 
as being dull and heavy in their youth, arriv- 
ed to any great perfection in their age. Newj- 
nem (ſays he in Probo) unquam pertiniſſe ad wir- 
tutum ſummamn jam maturum, iſt qui puer ſemina- 
rio virtutum generoſiore concretus aliquid inclytum 
deſignaſſet, Mai non f6 raccoglie buon frutto neil 
autumno, fel albero now iſpunta buone fozhe nella 
prima vera, Dants, Incubitatum eofi, eos qui in ul» 
la re wiquam excr/{luernnt, mature puerilious annis 
ad eamrem acce/7/ſ». P. Com. p. 59. torum. in hoc 
conſiſtit, preniun in beneſicio Dei, proxime in edu- 

catione: 
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catiine. Ibid, Arc there not therefore 2 ſorts 
of precocious? fuch as have really good parts 
an4 abilities by nature, and if thele faile in 
their proficiency, it is the fault of themſelves 
or teachers. Or 2. ſuch as being trough: up in 
converfarion above the reſt cf their age ſeem 
to excel, having onely imitated . better copies 
then their companions: thoſe are like Trees 
whoſe nature it is to bezrearly Fruit, theſe like 

ofe accelerated by a too-early or accidental heat 

d may ofren verity the proverb. However 
ler not the Educator {lacken his endeavor tos 
wards any of them, nor let the young man 
himſelf © deſpond, but rather (which is a great 
wuth) ſay, that God Almighty hath thus furnish- 
ed him to be an grnament to his Creation, and an 
aſiſiance to mankind. Let the Educator alio be 
more caretul of him, and of leave him to him« 
ſelf; for there will come cold froſts and hails, 
lozthings and tediouſnefſs of Labor ; which, if 
not well defended, will hazard his dropping 
off, The ſubtle and delicate edge, if encountring 
roo great difficulties, is in danger zo zurn; in 
luch caſes therefore, let ther not be tired out, 
bur aſliſted, ro expedite themſelves with eaſe and 
delight, Propole ro them high and noble ſtu- 
dies, butgivethem your hand : keep them conti- 
nually running, bur not at their full ſpeed, leit 
they grow weary, and luath, and abandon 
them. And indeed it is a much greater difli. 
culty and maſter-piece, to direct an4 conduct 
great parts, then mean ones. Parts are indiherent 
to good or bad, and great parts to great good or 
great evil; and all great evil, as well as great 
good, proceeds trom them. And which way f0- 
ever they go, they are not calily diverted, their a- 
bilitics 
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bilities ſupplying them (till with ſufficient detence 
tor themſelves. Maxime ingenia, ſaith Sereca, miror 
& timeo, mediocria probo: as he is in leſs danger Þ 
who walks en a plain, then he who dances on 
a rope, Manutius, in the Preface to his Para. 
doxes, tells us of one Creighton, a Scottishman, 
who at 21, years old (when he was killed by or- 
der of the Duke of Mantus) underitood twelve 
Languages, had read over all the Poets, and 
Fathers, diſputed de omni ſcibili, and anſwered 
ex tempore in verſe. Ingenium, (aith Scaliger, 
digioſum, & admiratione magis quam amore di- 
gnum, ei judiciam defuit. Principes ſolent illa in- 
genia amare magis, quam bene dottos, Such per- 
ſons, if zot well regulated, (which as I ſaid is difh- 
cult,) become many times proud and conceited, 
angry and piecipitious, ſcornful and preſumtu- 
ous; many time alſo light and freakish, And 
truly mean and indifferent, or even /ow, wits have 
_ prune = age mp A hi - 
ers, For truſting to their parts they n 

ſtudy and exerciſe, and o are cafily furpriled and | 
diſcovered ; when either not fully apprehending 
the queſtion and the conſequences of an opini- 
on, W themſelves not well diſpoſed for dif 
courſe. 


2- THERE is another fort who have not (0 
great parts, but have a wolubility of language, art 
able upon a ſuddain to ſpeak de emms ente & 
non ente, and of them too, pro & con. This 
paſſeth amongſt Women and ordinary people 
for Eloquence and great parts, but amongſ dib 
creert and ſerious perions, for impertiaence. And 
the rather, becauſe theſe Men chule to talk 
commonly of things they underſtand not, or 
are 
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are moſt improper and unknown to the com- 
pany; and of chem alſo, without order, or 
method; and have, when at a nox plus, CCre 
tain common places to return to ; leſt they should 
fall into that terrible diſgrace of having no more 
to ſay. 


4- SOME perſons (tho very few) have & 
ſtrong mmadoles or inclination to, and abilities 
tor, tome particular ſcience: ſtrong, 1 ſay; tor 
a {light fancy to one more then another is not 
ſtraightways ( as they call it) @ Genius to ſuch 
a thing: for moſt men are not altogether in- 
different to a// ſorts of learning, (tho Card, du 
Perron could never obſerve that he was more 
affected to, or more apt for, one ſcicnce then 
another) and yet may arrive to a great perfe- 
tion in that, whereto they are lealt diſpoſed. 
Bur it his Geni/as lead him fo ſtrongly to any 
one Science, that he be unapt to others, it is 
by all means to be humored. Ne zentes (faith 
Quintil.) quod effici non » poteft nec ab eo, quod 
quis optime facit, in aliud, cui minus eſt idoneus, 
eum transferas. It is reported of Ch, Clavins, 
that being found by the Feſwirsr, under whoſe 
education he was, very unapt for learning, and 
ready to be ſent back to his Parents, to be 
ſome other way emploied; before they would 
quite abandon him, one of them reſolved to 
try him in Mathematicks; wherein in a short 
time he profited to admiration, and grew very 
famous, and eminent in thoſe ſtudies. Or it 
his Gezivs be accompanied with a noble and 

enerous wit, let great endeavor be uſed to teach 

im otber Sciences; and it that, he is incli- 
ned to, be not the nobleſt, ro take him off 
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from it allo. Omnino iniquams eſt nbiltora inge. 
nia delmeſt ari ſtudiis minoribus. Yet many times 
it is diſhcult to bring fuch oft their inclinatie 
on; as in Aorzſcerr Paſcal; out of the Preface 
co whoſe lait book 1 will tranicribe ſome al- 
{iges very memorable both concerfting the 
precociouſneſs of his wit, and ſiong inclization 
co Mathematics, 


© Monfieur Paſcal was obſerved in his child. 
*hood to have had an admirable underſtand. 
© ing to pierce into the profundity and depth 
© of things; and to diſcern folid reaſon from 
« ſuperficial words. In ſo much that when they 
« offered him words on!y, his underſtanding 
« was reſtleſs and unſctled, until he had diſco. 
« yered reaſon. At 11. years 01d, at table, hav. 
« ing ſtruck an,carthen dish, and obſerved it 
©to make a ſound, which ceaſed as ſoon as 
© touched with his hand, he was very earnef 
&©ro know the cauſe thereof; and from that 
& began to demand many other queſtions con- 
« cerning ſounds, in ſo much that he made 
& then a ſmall, but very ingenious , treatiſe 
& concerning ſounds. This his itrange inclins- 
«tion to ratiocination , made his Father fear, 
« that if he should give him an inſight into 
&« Geometry and Mathematics, he would be (o 
*« much takea with them, that he would neg- 
«lect all other ſtudies, eſpecially Languages. 
« He therefore reſolved co hinder kind, ro lock 


© up a!l the Books of thoſe Sciences, and not 
« fo much as to ſpeak of them in his preſence. 
& Bur all this cautiouinels ſerved only to excite 
< his curioſity ; ſo that he ofcen intreated his | 


« Father to tcach him Mathematics, or at leaſt 
ts 
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to rell him what they were. His Father to 
« ſatisfy him ſomewhat, in general ſaid, they 
« were Sciences which taught how to make h- 
«oures equal or proportional one to another, 
«and withal forbad him to ſpeak to him, or 
«think any more, of them. A command im- 
&« poſſible tor ſuch a wit. For upon this hint 
«he began to revolve ther continually in his 
& mind, eſpecially at his times of recreation. 
« Once efpccially being in a large Hall (where 
« he uſed to divertiſe himſel!) hz began to make 
« figures with a coal on the pavement, as a 
« circle, a triangle of equal fides, or of equal 
Eang'ss, and the like, and this he did eali'y. 
& Aticrw:ird, he hegan to ſearch out and make 
& propoſ:ions. Bur all Books and inſtruction 
& being by h:s Fathers diligence concealed from 
him, he was forced to give namcs and dette 
« nitions after 114 cwn invention. A circle he 
* called a round, a line a bar, &c. After this 
«he framed alfo io himſelf Axiomes, and upon 
© chem Demonſtrarions after his own monners 
*r;}} he arrived to the 32. Prop E./. 1. His Frther 
& (urprizing him im this potture, was mightily 
« aſlton:isched wi:cn he heard him diſcourſe, and as 
«jr were analize his propoſitions. Arfd heres 
& upon, ty the advice of friends, he put into 
& his hands Euchdes Elements, whic:1 he read and 
«comprehended at 12 years old, with as great 
& plealure and facility, as other Childten do 
© Romances: he read and underſtood it all by 
& himſelf without any Maiter ; and advanced {o 
* much in that knowledz, that a while after at 
& Paris he entred into the Conferences of learn» 
&«ed Men, held once a week concerning Mae 
© tzematical queſtions, Thither he bgouvght his 
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© own inventions, examined Others propofiti- 
* ons, &c. and yet was all this knowledg only 
© the product ot his leaſure hours. Ar 16. years 
* 01d he compoſed a treatiſe 07 Conics, which 
&« Monſeur Deſcartes would not believe bur ta 
& have bin the work of his Father, endeavor- 
© ing to procure reputation to his Son, At 
©« 19. years old he invented that Inſtrument of 
© Arichmetic, which is in print; and at 23. hav. 
© ing ſeen the experiments ot Torricel/i, he alſo 
**2dded to them a great number of his own. 
Tiis example of Monfieur Paſcal is very CXtl1a- 
ordinary, as was that of Per. Damianus to Pics 
ty, who being a Boy and.almoſt ſtarved and 
naked, by the churlish and unnatural uſage of 
his Brother; yer having found a piece of mony, 
nct regarding his own neceſlities, he beſtowed 
ie upon a Prieſt to pray for his Fathers Soul. 
M-R men are fit for many Sciences; and that 
in::ination, which they rave to one more then 
another , is ordinariiy from their ability to per- 
furm one more then another : as memory is 
for ſome; wit for others ; courage and bodily 
ſtrength for others, &c. or from their own im:- 
tation or others recommendation, by word or ex- 
ample to one thing more then another ; or 
from ſome external and accidental effect they have 
feen or known of any one, or ſome ſuch like. 
Burt tho all men have not, or ſcarce any 
have, all faculties excellent in an equal degree; 
it will be the Teachers care and Equcateds en- 
deayor to better that, wherein they are moſt de- 
fedive ; but fo allwaics , that you 'condutt them 
by that way they will go. Too much fſtrain- 
ed-wits, as forced grounds, badly correſpond 
to cur hopes. Unu{quiſqze ſuum noſcat, ſaith 

Tully, 
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Taily, ad quas ves aptiſſimi erimus in tis poti(i- 
mum elabor.ibimus, Seneca (aith, that Virgil wis 
: untortunatc in Proſc, as Cicero in Verſe. But 
I am rather perſwaded that both the one and 
the other proceeded from want of prattiie, For 
Taſ/o was eminent in both : and Ovid was an 
acure and eloquent Declamator as well as a flu- 
ent Poct. And Sex. |, 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of 
him, that being importuned by his Friends for 
liberty to expunge three verſes out of his Writ- 
ings, he yeilded upon condition he n_ EX= 
cept three, and named thoſe they would have 
blotted out. 


5, Bes1DbEsS what I have already mention- 
ed, th-re are in reaching Sciences, two great 
rules to be obſerved. 1- Begin not to teach anew 
ſcience till your Scholar wnderttand all that is neceſ- 
ſary to it; as not Rhetoric tiil he know Gram» 


mar, and the Latin Tongue, tor ſo he will learn 
both more and cheerfuller, Whereas the mind 
cannct to purpoſe intend many things at once, 
Tho fach fAludies as have correipondence 
and afhinity may well be conjoined ; for the 
comparing illuſtrates both , and variety takes 
eft the t:dioutnels, See Quint. |]. 2. c.12 Be 


and work for the Phylician to purge 2way, 
Belides he that underſtands, gocs on cheer- 
tully and ſecurely. Which | take to be the 
realon, why Men of age make greater progres in 
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learning, then Children, Jul. Scaliger began not 
to learn Greek till 40. years old, and then ma- 
ſtered it in a very tew months, as he did French 
and Gaſcon in three. Pet. Damianus learned not 
to read till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the 
eminenteſt Scholars of his time. Baldus entred 
ſo late upon. the Law, that they told him he 
intended to be an advocate in the other World, 
2. Teach not tos much at once, but take your Le\- 
ſon in pieces, let him ſpell before heread ; in- 
vent in English betore in Latin, confuledly be- 
fore in order; then c<huſe the beſt, put it in 
order, turn it into Latin, and then fie and polish 
it- It is reported of Virg:l, that he firſt com- 
poſed his matter in Proſe, then turn'd it into 
Verſe, afterwards reformed thoſe Verſes to 
fewer; and laſt of all reviſed and amended 
them. To theſe rules I'muſt add, that he be targht 
things neceſſary or uſeful. Such are, 


1, LANGUAGES. The Balla eAvrea, tit. 
26, commands all the Sons of EleQors to be 
brought up from 7, years Oid, in the /talias 
and S/avonian Languages; and to perfect that 
ftudy before 14. That is preſcribed tothe Ger- 
man nobiliry3 but for ours ir ſeems requiſite, 
that they learn the Latin Tongue, (o much as to 
underſtand an Author readily, to write and (peak 
it competently; and if they go abroad, the 
gaore readily they (peak it, the better, Other 


of the learned Languages are ornaments, bur. 


not fo neceſſary as the Modern: and of theſe, 
tacirs, with whom we have moſt converſe, arc 
the moſt uſctul, 


2, IT is requiſite that he learn to (peat per- 
; ſpicuonſly, 
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ſpicuonſly, decently, and perſuaſively, which is Rhe- 
toric. To inde-rſtand the difference of {tiles 
Epiſtolary, Hiſtorical, and for Orations in all 
the tbree kinds, Alſo to compoſe and pronounce 
them hanſomly, at leaſt in his own Language. 
It is better allo, if he underſtand and practiſe 
(tho not much , except he have a conhde- 
rable dexterity in it) Poetry ; without which no 
man can be a perfect Orator, but his fancy as 
well as expreſſions will be low and mean, Poe 
try warms the imagination, makes it aCtive, and 
romt to ſoar to tne top of Farraſſus; it em- 

Idens to the uſe of a lofty Metapher, Or con- 
fident Catachreſis. Belides accuſtoming the ſtile 
to meaſure gives inſight, judgment, and readi- 
neſs allo in Oratorical number. Ir teacherh 
allo to' chuſe good words, to conſider, weigh, 
and pierce better into what we read, to take 
notice of the moſt delicate artifice, and dif- 
cern ſparks of diamonds. So that it is ebſerved, 
that when Poetry is deſpiſed, other Sciences 
alſoare in the wane. One great piece of Poetry, 
| and perhaps the moſt familiar and proper, is 
the Draptaticz in which could they be of good 
ſubje&ts,' well garbied, and diſcreetly handled, 
it would nut micbecome our young Gentleman 
to have his part. 


4 Mus1ck I think not worth a Gentle- 
mans labor, requiring much. induſtry and time 
to learn, and little to loſe, it. Ir is uſed chief- 
ly to pleaſe others, who mzy receive the ſame 
guſto from a mercenary (to the perfection of 
many of whom few Gentlemen arrive) at a 
very eaſy rate. I should rather adviſe Singing, 
eſpecially if you fear him ſubje& ro a conſum _ : 

whic 
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which, belides that it ftreng hens the Jung, 
modulates the voice, gives a _— t 
elocution, and nceds nv in{trumcnt td remove 
Or tune. 


4. T o diſcourſe portinently and rationa!'y is allo 
neceſlary. This is Logic; which tho taught 
in every Colledg , and every ons learncth, yet 
do very few attain perfection in it. Error ig 
ſo well diſguiſed , Verity is al/o fometimes io 
deep, and our cord fo shallow, thar it requi- 
reth very much experience, to be able readily 
to diſcover the truth, and diſlolve a {ophilm. 
Theſe knowledges already mentioned are but 
—__ upon Which all Sciences are ba:/t, 

ut themſelves appear not in the edifice, For 

they are nothing bur regulating and perfecting 
the ations of our natural faculties; not inform 
ing them with any new or extrinſeca] acce- 
dent; they are difpoling and Preparing the 74- 
ble, that pood reſemblances may be draws 
ujon it. Taey are necellary that a mon may 
maxe the beſt advantage of his naturs; parts 
in apprehending of other Aris and Knots 
bedges. Some indeed have. bin of cninion, 
that a Gentleman needs no more, b:it what 
nature hath given him. Liciniz:, and a vrcat 
_—_— 'N Our own time3, were fo 1i!j crate, 
that tary could ſcarce write their own nine 
Lewis Xl. delired is Son might underſtand 
no more Latin then, Qui weſet diſſimulare, nej: 
cit regrare. Bir what harm had it been if he 
had ſaved his SucceNur the labour and pains 
of weed.ng out of P.ris and all France 10 ma- 
ny ignorant an.! feojizh pericns, and planting 
beitcr in their rooms? For waich tie Hiltos 
ifus 
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rians tax him; Or what harm had it bin, if 
he had permitted his Son (Charles VIII.) to 
have learned ſomewhat of Latin? He could at 
the worſt but have done as he did, that is com- 
mit his bufines to others , and not be able to 
diſcern good counſel from evil, and intereſled. 
But it ſeems that Prince had bur one trick in 
King craft, and that a very mean one; more 
Latin might kave _—_ him others, and not 
to have necded that, ſo baſe and unworthy of 
a Prince, As it did thoſe great Monarchs, who 
were praQtiſed in them, Ful.ws Auguſtw, and the 
reſt of that family; (whereof Nero, to his dil 
honor, was the firſt chat Rood in need of bore 
rowed. eloquence , Seneca making his ſpeeches 
tor bim;) Trajan, Hadrian, M. Aureliw , and 
that miracle of Princes, Sever Alexander, H an- 
zibal wrot the lives of two famous Generals: 
and Alexander (lept with Homer under his pil- 


low, I will not muſter up any more exam- 

ples; they are infinite, Learning, i. e. Sciences 

are not zeceſ/ary to _ man; nor all, to any 
al 


man; yet are they uſetul to all, tho not ro 
all equally. But that is beſt, which is moſt 
beneficial and proper for every ones condition 
ot life, Learning aud ſtudy makes a young 
man thinking, attentive, induſtrious, confi- 
dent, and waiy; an old man Cheertul, and re- 
ſolved. "Tis an ornament in proſperity, a re- 
fuge in adverſity; an entertainment at home z 
a companion «bread; it cheers in ſolitude and 
priſon; it moderates in the height of forture, 
and upon the throne. In theſe parts of the 
World we ſcem to run after Sciences, and think 
them to be all things; whereas the great and 
wiverſal buſintſs of our lite, cipeciaily active » 
af is 


) 
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is wiſdom. ,. prudence, novlencſs, and liberty 
of ſpirit. Sciences are neceſlary to mans life, 
and Proteflors of them are requiſite to in» 
ſtruct ſuch, whom it concerns to know and 
exerciſe them; in other perſons wiſdom is the 
chiefeſt, and what can be ſpared from acqui- 
ring that, let it be beſtowed upon Science, 
By the Way, take notice, that teſe are not 
both the ſame; that to be /earned is not to be 
wiſe; nor are Sciences to be placed in the up 
per roum, notwithſtanding the honor and 
wealth to be acquired ty them. They ar 
Þ.rticular means tor the obtaining, particular 
ends; and diſpoic a man very much f r wik 
dom alſo: but the great univerſal Artis, Ty 
regere tmperio popules, &c. to excel others in 
virtue, prudence, and thoſe abilities which 
render him more uſetul in the general con- 
cernments of Minkind. Beſides Sciences are 
ealily learned being t2ught by routte an courſe; 
but wiſdom requires greater advertency, und 
more accurate of ſervation, which all 2re not 
able ro /earn, and very tew to reach. . But, if 
a young man be induſtrious and of good parts, 
tacre 1s time enough both for Sciences and 
wilddom. Thoſe are more properly the emploi- 
ments of youth, this of maturer age. He may 
obtain thoſe before he be well capable of this, 
I mean a ſufficient perfection in the; not ſo 
much as is required for a Proſeſſor,but [0 much,s 
is neceſlary or requiſite for a Genzlema z. Nor will 
the acquilition.of them hinder his progreſs in this 
but much fartffer, and advance, it. Both becut 
of tie well. diſpoſing of the faculty, and of rhe 
affinity between Loth knorviedges. Amonglt Sci- 
ENCCS Laveretore I recommend to him, 
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5. THE pradtiſe of diſcourſing, or the leck- 
inz afcer- truth by Evidence, which is Mathee 
matics, Geometry eſpecially, I n.ean nor a ſu- 
pertic1al raking upon trutt the Propoſitiovr, or 
the prodtical part only, or /:Hraments; the 
ſpoil, make nor, Mathematicians ; but the high 
road of Demonſtration. This is the firſt part of 
the building that appezrs above ground; it is 
pract.ling them in the greateſt Inſtances ct 
inventien that we know; it fixeth the fancy, 
it accuſtometh to thinking, and enquiring at- 
ter truth in all diſcourſes. Anabtica is the 
gage of a mans parts, and Alzebra the pinna-« 
cle of argumentation. Only let ir be remem- 
bred, that I adviſe it here as a ou of Educa« 
tion, rot a profeſſiow. I would not have a 
Gentleman give up himſelfto it; for it makes 
him leſs fir for active life, and common con- 
yerſation ; exceps he well conſider that he can- 
not find his Demonſtration in all matters ; ex- 
' cept he can be content with ſuch evidence 9s 
the ſubject affords; and not delpiſe a procf, 
becauſe he can ſay ſomewhat againſt it: and 
except he can appiy his mind and intention 
to things as they are in the World; and not 
rack them ro the accurate model of his exactiy 
regulated Imagination. » 


6. NATURAL Philoſophy, but eſpecially 
Etkics, and Politics, should alſo not be neglect- 
ed, Which will diſpoſe him, when he comes 
to greater maturity, to comprehend the Laws, 
eſpecially of his 6wn, and neighboring Nati- 
ons, and their Goyernment, Ot which I $shall 
leak hereafter. 


2.YET 
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7- YET one thing we lack. Albertus May. 
ww delired of God 5. years before his death, 
that he might forget all that he had learnediz 
thoſe {tudies, that he might entirely give him. 
ſelf up to devotion. The example alſo of My. 
fiewr Paſcal is very eminent, « Tho he wy 
« able, as any man could be, to pierce into the 
&« ſecrets of nature, and aCually did (ee very fir 
«« into them; yet more then ten years before 
& his death, he ſo well underſtood the vani 
©« and nothingneſs of all thoſe kinds of knoy. 
&« ledg, and conceived ſuch a diſtaſt againſt them; 
& that he could hardly endure men of *pary 
« should ſeriouſly diſcourſe of, er buſy them- 
c: ſelves in, them : from that time he alwaig 
« profeſſed that nothing belides Religion was an 
&« gbje&t worthy an ingenious mans ſtudy ; that 
« it was & proof of the lowneſs , whereto we 
« were thrown by the fall, that a man $hould 
* ſeriouſly faſten upon the ſearch of ſuch things, 
« as contribute little or nothing to his happ- 
«neſs. Wherefore his uſual ſaying was, thatall 
& thoſe Sciences produced no conſolation in 
« the times of affliction; but that the know- 
« ledg of Chriſtianity was a comfort both in 
« adverſity, and defect of all other knowledg, 
« He believed therefore, tho there were ſome 
« advantage or cuſtomary —_— to ſtudy 
© things of nature, and to be able to conceive 
«and diſcourſe rationally concerning them; 
& yet it was abſolutely neceflary nor to prize 
« them above their jult value, And thar if it 
«were better to know and undervalue, then dt 
« ignorant of them ; yer it were better to be 
« 1gnorant of, then know and overvalue them. 
The gentle ſpirit of Perrarch allo long _ 
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his death quitted his Helicos and Muſes tor 
mount Oliver and Divinity. Card, das Perron 
kept not ſo much as any book of humanity 
(tho formerly a great Poet and Orator) ei- 
ther Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory in his Lis 
brary. The Hiſtory of 7. Picw is very remar- 
kable ; for being falſely accuſed by his Emula- 
tors of 13. points of Hereſy in thoſe goo, 
concluſions which he propos'd ( at 19. years 
old) ro be publickly diſputed by any oppo- 
nent; and endeayouring to defend himfelf 
(which he did very learnedly in his Apology, } 
God gave him the grace to examine more nar- 
rowly the whole courſe of his life, and to 
diſcover in himſelf what no other had eſpied. 
For being a Prince, young, very beautitul, and 
moſt wondertully agreable in converſation, he 
uſed ro make love to many great Ladies ; but 
upon the foreſaid occaſion he not only abſo- 
lutely gave over all that ſort of converſation ; 
burning alſo the books of his amours in La- 
tin and Italian verſe; but he alſo quitted the 
whole ſtudy of -—_ and entirely betook 
himſelfto Divinity. Somewhat like did Bew- 
but , Ronſard , Marc- Ant. Muretus, Lawr. Gan« 
baro, and Cavalier Marini- And Naugerius , 
tho formerly a famous Poet, yet afterwards 10 
much derteſted all licentieus ing Pare 
ticularly Martial, that every year he bought up 
a conliderable number of ſuch books, and up- 
on his birth day ſolemnly burnt them. Nonnus 
in penance for his Dieryſiace paraphras'd the 
Goſpel of St. John, Pet. Yeliardus not being a- 
ble to abolish the cuſtome of reading the Po- 
ets, &c: Owmes Poetas, ſcriptoreſque profancr 
Evengelicos faciebat, Omnia ad exedificandam in 
L timore 
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fimore domini juventutem accomedabat ; ut unde 
#01 pauci perniciem periculumque ſuis diſcipulis fe- 
runt, inde iliis in ſalutem &+ morum diſciplinem 
compararet, Orlan. in vita P, Fabri, 'Ihele, 
you will fay, did well to begin to diſengage 
themiclves of their riding polture, when they 
came in (ight of their home : but that it will 
be difficult ro perſwade young men coming 
into the World to follow theſe examples, 
This I grant; yet ſome time should be given 
to him that gives us all, even in youth ; and 
the more the better: and as before 1 ad- 
viled to the prattiſo of Religion in the very be- 
ginning ; ſo, as they grow towards matarity, 
would perſwade them to the ſtudy of Divini 
#y, even that decried ſiudy of School Divinity, 
Which the great Earl of Strafford, and many 
other very wile Perſons and States-men have 
themſelves ſtudied, and others recommended, 
Theologia Scholaſtica princips viro neceſſaria ; nam, 
dum queſtiones ſuas diſcutiunt, omnes ſubtilitater, 
> im ſwſpiciones, omnes deniqus ingenii maching 
vires produnt, &rc. The Writers of this do 
more exactly canvas, and ſearch out, their 
ſubje&t, then any other whatſoever. Which 
partly might be the reaſon why Monſteur Paſcal 
fell into (uch an utter diſlike and loathing of 
his Phyſical and Mathematical ſtudies in come 
pariſon of Divinity. For tho he afterwards 
made that diſcourſe of the Rowlet or Cycloid, 
yer all therein was found out by chance , 
and almoſt without ſtudy; and beſides he in- 
tended it . for another purpole far differing 
from Mathematics. But if ever this learning 
was neceſſary» it is now much more certainly, 
when ſome are ready 'by the ſtudy of+Nature 
of (0 
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le to immerſe God in matter ; and with thoſe 

| impieties of Demoeritus and Evpicurns tO Cone © 
- found him with Nature: and others, for want 

J of this ballaſt in theſe unſetled times, are dri- 

e | ven vpon rocks and ſands by the ignorance 
of ſome, and craft of others, that lye in wait 

to deceive the better minded, but leſt learned, 
then themſelves, 


— 
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6. AND the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arts and Sciences, or what 
belongeth to them, I take to be in the Uni- 
verſities. And fo hath bin the general opinion 
trom the very beginning of learning. Thele 
were the Schools of Prophets in Gods Church 
and ſuch were Athens, Alexandria, and many 
other places, among them that followed their 
own reaſon. For theſe were the great Markers 
for Learning ; here reſided the beſt learned, and 
greateſt trequency of them ; here was emulation 
and mutual information in ſtudies; here were 
opportunities of diſcourſing, ſtudying, and con- 
tinual advance ; Here were Books, privacy, and 
all other neceſſaries for that purpoſe. And Rill 
to this day in all Chriſtendom is this obſerve 
ed; every Nation, whether Kingdom, of Com- 
mon wealth, makes the eſtablishing and well 
regulating their Univerſities, one of the princi- 
pal parts of their care. For from hence they 
draw able ſubjefts tor all profeſſions and em- 
ploiments ; here they inſtitute, both in learn= 
ing and manners, the whole Youth of the 
> | Nation, and the hopes and honor of the grow- 
| 10g age. And therefore do the Supreme Mas 

giltrates, by ſuch great rewards, and immuni- 
e | tics, encourage and procure the beſt 7rofefors 
) L 2 and 
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and Teachers in every Art and Faculty. And 
ſuch rewards are needful to entice perſons of 
great parts (as fuch muſt be,) to fuch indefa- 
tigable and unceſſant labor and ſtudy, and to 
quit all the means of advancing themſelves in 
the Common=-wealth to ſerve the Public. In 
theſe places you may find skilfull men in all 
Knowledges you defire: ſome give their mind 
and time to Languages, others to Sciences ; Ci- 
ther ro have a right and large knowledg, or 
comprehenſion of things, whether the efie&s 
of Nature or manner of her operations ; or 
of the ſublimer and abſtruſer general propoſi- 
tions concerning the higher and nobler en. 
tiries, and ſuch as are not obliged to the Laws 
of Nature: others to be able to expreſs their 
knowledg and notions, whether popularly by 
orations and ſpeeches, wherein they are fre. 
quently exerciled; or convincingly to learned 
Men by their continual Diſputations, to which 
they are educated. I mean not that argui 

and diſcourſing, which a Student ufeth with 
his own felt to find out the truth, but that which 
comprehenderh both this, and the aſſiſtance 
alſo of others, public and open Argumentation pro 
& con. This is it which brings 'a queſtion to 
a point, and diſcovers the very center and 
knot of the difficulty. This warms and adtj- 
wates the ſpirit in the ſearch of truth, excites 
notions, and by replying and frequent beat- 
ing upon it, clearſeth it from the ashes, and 
makes it shine and flame out the clearer. Be- 
fides it puts them upon a continual frezch of 
their wits to defend their cauſe, it makes chem 
quick in replies, intentive upon their ſubject: 
where the Opponent uſeth all means to = 
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his Adverfary from his hold ; and the Anferer 
defends himſelf ſometimes with the torce of 
truch, ſometimes vyith the ſubrility of hs wit; 
and /omerimes allo he eſcapes in a miſt of words, 
and the doubles of a diſtinftion, whilſt he 
ſecks all holes and rccefies to shelter his perſe- 
cuted opinion and reputation. This properly 
belongeth to the Diſtatations, which are Cx. 
erciſes of young Students, who are by thels 
yelitations and in this palzſtra brought up to 
a more ſerious ſearch of truth, And in them 
1 think it not a fault to diſpute for vittory, 
and ro endeavor to fave their Reputation ; nor 
that their queſtions and ſubjects are concern- 
ing things of ſmall moment, and little reali- 
ty: yea I have known ſome Governors, that 
have abſolutely forbidden ſuch queſtions, where 
the truth was of concerament z on purpole that 
the youth might have the liberty of exerting 
their parts to the uttermoſ?, and that there mighe 
beno ſtint to their emulation. But indeed in 
natural Philoſophy (wherein the greatelt liberty 
is given) what is theite that is not diſputable ? 
and even they, who moſt pretend to experi- 
ments, will tind it difficult to produce one new, 
or confute an o/d, univerſal propoſition ; and 
when they shall diſcover one, they will find it 
diſputed both with contrary reaſons and expe- 
riments. SO true 1s that of Salomer, Eccel. 4. 
tradidit mundum diſputationi eorum, aut non inve- 
niat homo opus quod operatus eſt Dens ab initio 
vwſque ad finem. And of Sjracides, Eccluſ. 18, 
Non eſt minuere neque adjicere wee invenire ma» 
gnalia Dei, Cum conſummaverit homo tunc incie 
piet, > cum quieveris operabitur, "T'here may 
be further diicoveries, as perhaps was the cir- 
L Culatiun 
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culation of the blood, and ſome others ; and 
with all thankfulneſs we acknowledg, and em- 
brace their labors that endeavor ſuch advance. 
ment : but to lay new principles, eſpecially ſince 
the received are incorporated into all common 
ſpeech, and our Languages are formed con- 
formable to them; and conſequently all mens 
notions ſet accordingly, which will not be al- 
tered and extirpated by ſmall fancies, is a bu- 
ſineſs of an higher difliculty. Beſides eAriſterl 
himſelf, whom all Univerſities, Chriſtian, have 
followed about 400. years ( longer then any 
other of his maligners have continued theirs ) 
but the Grecians and Arabians rauch longer 
time, was not a Novice in Natural Hiſtory; 
witneſs thoſe moſt learned works in that ſubjeR, 
Yet did he write his Philoſophy conformable, 
not contradiftory, to his knowledg in parti» 
culars; and therefore it muſt needs be very 
difficult to overthrow that which is fo well 
grounded, which was the produtt of ſo much 
expcrience; and by none but thoſe who are 
better verſed in that learning then himſelf. Nei- 
ther is his Philoſophy more motional then all 
Sciences, Which are delivered in a Synthetical, 
' 1.E. a doctrinal method, and op with uni- 
yerſal propoſitions. I acknowledg indeed one 
point of Education, wherein I wish our Uni- 
verkties more defeftive then they are, i. e, that 
which the Ladies call breeding and accomplirh- 
ment; a fault incident to all theſe Schools of 
Learning, even to Athens it ſelf; for Plutarch 
tells us, that long betore his time ſome perſons 
wondred, why thoſe, that went fine Gentlemen 
to Athens, and very knowing, after a year or 
two's ſtay there began to know mothing ; = 
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the longer they ſtaied the greater clowns they 

roved. A negligence incident to thoſe, who 
have their minds more emploied then their 
bodies; and who converſe not with ghe gallan- 
try of the age. 


7. THAT you may judge the better of Unj- 
verſities, I will ſer down the manner of Inſtru- 
Ring in forreign Univerſities, or allo our own 
in emer times; without refleQing upon, or 
judging our preſent practiſe. Anciently in Ox- 

d and Paris, (the two only general Studies 
tor a long time on this fide the Alps) I ſup- 
pole in the others too, their reading was di- 
ating, and their learning writing thoſe dictates 
of their Maſter. Card. d* Eſtouteville about 
1476. reformed this tedious and unprofitable 
way of reaching, and brought in (as it should 
ſeem) the manner now penerally uſed ; which 
is, frſ# an account of the former Le&ures ; 
then to read and write about half an hour; 
thes to explicare that about an equal time. 
Experience fince hath added an hour more for 
the Scholars conferring one with another in 
circles, in preſence of their Reader, and di- 
ſouting upon queſtions given them the read- 
irg before, The hour that remaines, the Ma- 
ſter begins another Lecture, explains itto them, 
and gives them queſtions for the next difputa- 
tions. Yet the Fe/aites in Portugal, to caſe 
their Scholars alſo of much of the labor of 
writing dictates, bave printed a Courſe of Fhi- 
loſophy, which they explain, conter, and diſ- 
_ upon. And this ſeems the beſt way : 
dur whether introducible amongſt us; or if 
it be, whether better then Tutors read ng 

privately 
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privaie'y in their Chambers, eſpecially if Ty. 
tors be diligent, it is not fitting for me to , 
determine, 


. 
8. THE true method of ſtudying to render any 
one a lcarned man, I conceive not to be, zg 
truſt to his memory; Aliud enim eſt meminiſſe aliud 


ſcire: meminiſſe eſt rem commiſſam memorie cuſts« 


dire ; at ſcire eſt & ſua queque facere, nec ab alis 
exemplari pendere. And theſe differ as muchas 
digeſting our meat, and reſerving it in a cupboard, 
Wherefore neither is it #0 be able to quote many 
Authors, nor tel] their opinions, mor to repeat 
their pretty ſentences or . profound ſubrilries : 
as either to read many Books, nor to ſay them 
by heart, is to be a Scholar; but to digeſs what 
is read, and to be able to know where a difh- 
culty lies, and how to ſolve it, 4.e. to make it 
your own, and to be able to ſatisfy your ſelt 
and others in that which you conceive to be 
truth. Firſt of all then , propoſe to your ſelt a 
ſubject ; never read at adventure the book new- 
ly come out, cr in fashion, whatever ſubject it 
handles, for that is commonly loſt labor : but 
read alwaics with deſign: then shall you know 
where you are, how far you have gone, wit 
is behind both of that Science, or of the whoie 
Encyclopedia. Having fixt upon your ſubject, 
Take an Author, a modern one, and the learn- 
eder the hetter: and conſider firſt the latitude and 
method of your Science : and then begin with hit 
frſt queſtion; upon which firſt ute your own 
th2u2hts ; or at leaſt yours together with his, 7. e: 
let your imagination looſe , bot: before and 
when you read; diſcouſe, doubt, argue upon 


and againſt; and draw conſequences from your 
Autor 
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i. © Author; who is many times bur a ladder to 
o |. your own inquilitivenels. When you have found 
s difficulty, which neither your own thoughts, 
nor his writing, do reſolve, make uſe of other 
Auchors- of the ſame ſubje&t; for what one 
wants another ſupplies; your difficulty perhaps 
our Author foreſaw nor, another did. And 
by the cirations of modern Authors you will 
ealily be directed where to look for ſatistation, 
When that queſtion and the difkculties and ſolu» 
tions are&xed in your mind by ſufficient medite» - 
tion, go to another, and fo forward. 
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CHAP. XI, 


Of Invention » Memory , and Fudg: 
ment ; and how to help, better, 
and direft them, 


I] T is not my purpoſe to intermeddle with 
any particular Ar? or Sciexce in this diſcourſe; 
but only with ſuch things, as do not properly 
fall under, or belong to, any of them, yet are 
generally required to them all. And firſt I muſt 
reaſlume, what betore ol mentioned, that 
there are three facu/ties to be cultivated, Wit, 
Memory, and Judgment, 


1. Wir, the ations whereof are fancy, or 
invention, is in ordinary acception, nothing elſe 
but a quicker apprehenſion of ſuch notions, as do not 
»ſually enter into other mens imaginations, It con- 
hits (ſaith The/awro) in 1, perſpicacity, which is 
the conſideration of all, even the minuteſt, cir- 
cumſtances : and 2, wver/ability, or ſpeedy com- 
{—_ them together; ir conjoins, divides, de- 
duceth, augmenteth, diminisheth, and in ſum 
Puts one thing inſtead of another, with like 
dexterity, as a jugler doth his balls. Ir differ 
very much from judgment : that is more perſpi- 
Cacious, this more profound; that more quick, 
this more (table; that chicfly conſiders appear« 
ances, ths reality; that produceth admiration 
and popular applauſe, this profit and real ad- 


Yeliage. [1gerious men are COMmOn!y impatient 
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me 


_ 


of thinking, and therefore take appearances 
for reality 3 and their fancy ſtill ſuggeſting new 
conceits, ſuffers them nor to weigh or com» 
pare reaſons: wherefore they are commonly 
unfit for buſineſs; their ability conliſting in 
(udain apprehenſlions, and quick expreſſions; 
whereas 'tis only ſtudy, and thinking , that 
hatcketh and produceth all noble deſigns and 


actions: and 1f ingenious men du come to 


conſider ſeriouſly, or to deliberate, they are a» 
ble to fay ſo much for either fide, that they 
have no reſo/ution; they diſpute well, but con- 
clude nothing, Conlequently they are irreſolute, 
inconſtant, and unfortunare : and their wit 
failing before they arrive at old age, and nor 


| being furnished in their memory and judgment, 


they become flat and contemtible, Bur if 


| wit be joined with power, it is very dangerous 


to the public. Sapientra five eloquentia parum 
prodeſt civitatibus ; m_R_—_ ſine ſapientia nimje 
wm plerurmque obeſt. prodeſt nunquam. ſaith Cir. |. r. 
de Invent, I think I may truly add, that all 
miſchiefs in Common-wealths proceed from 
theſe Wits ; for wiſe men will not diſturb go- 
vernment, and fools ceavner. Whereas the Fu 
dicious man is fitted for any emploiment, con- 
fiders what dangers and evils may happen, and 
avoids them ; conſequently is protpero'2s, brings 
about his delignes, advanceth himſelf and fami- 
ly. And the longer he lives, the more doe 
his Talents increale. In ſum, the one is beſt 
in a Tavern or Coffy-houie, the othey at a 
Councel-tablez the one is a facetious Compas» 
nion, the other a faithtul friend ; the one a good 
droll, zhe other a good Patriot ; the one makes 
us merry, the other wile. Wit, ſay {ome, pe: 

ceeds 
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- ceeds from active ſpirits, or a greater degree 


of heat in the brain; the exceſs whereof pro. 
duceth madneſi; and ſo difficult is it to deter- 
mine what degree ſerves tor one, and what 
for the other, that rhe Proverb aſfligns them 
the ſame confines. And indeed the conceits 
of Mad-men are nothing elſe but high and er- 
travagant Metaphors: as. that of one who fan- 
cied himſelf a fire-brand , and delired every 
one he met to blow him. Another thought 
himſelf a muſtard-ſeed. Another took himſelf 
for a glaſs-alembick with a long noſe, the 
droppings whereof he called Roſe-water. O. 
thers were Cocks, Urinals, &c. A leſſer de 
gree of - madneſs was that they called Enthy- 
fiaſm (many times from ſome vapor or water 
out of the Earth) which was 1magined to 
come from the Gods, and which created the 
moſt ingenious Poets. Who all, pretending to 
that affiatw, continually call'd upon the Mu- 
ſes, Nymps, and Preiidents of thoſe infpirit- 
ing places, in the beginning of their Poems, 
And they, who are denied by Nature this ft- 
culty, and will nor take the pains by ſtudy and 
exerciſe to prepare and fit themſelves, are wont 
to increaſe their heat or frenzy by Wine (which 
cauieth a temporary madnels ; ) or by ſome 
hizh Paſſion, which hath the ſame effet v 
drunkenneſs, Magra pars eloquentis eft doln, 
faith Seneca, when he heard a dull Orator d& 
clame moſt eloquently that day his Son died. 
So Folus the Actor, that he might more vivt- 
ly repreſent the grief of a Farther upon the 
body of his diſeaſed Son, brought in an Un 
the aches of his own Son, newly dezd. Thi 
for one Paſſion, So for anger, Si natures wn 
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facit indiznatio, verſum. Avrchilochu and Hip- 
penax two very bad Poets, yet for ſpite and 
rabbia, to be revenged of two perſons that in- 
jured them, invented thoſe doggrel forts of 
Verſes, lambics and Scazons , whoſe force they 
ſo well applied, that their Adverſaries made 
away themſelves. And for Love, let the Smith 
of Antwerp be witneſs; who being refuſed by 
bis ſweet heart becauſe of his dirty Profeſſion , 
changed his hammers and anvil for pencils and 
tables, and arived to be the famouſeſt Painter 
of his time. And Buchanar, when he kept 
School at Bordeaux, hearing that a certain young 
Gentlewoman, for whom he had a great affe- 
Rion, was queſtioned for her lite, on a ſudain 
tranſported perhaps with Venus as well as with 
the Muſes, went into the Court, where her 
cauſe was pleading ; and demanding licence 
he defended her ex-tempore in heroick Verſe 
ſo excellently, that he moved the Judges nor 
onely to ſpare the Lady, but to admire and af- 
terwards much befriend his great ingenuity, But 
to let theſe paſs; Wit is the mother of face- 
tioulneſs, conceits, jeſts, raillery, ſatyricalneſs, 
-_' is almoſt ſywonymum to wit ,) drol- 

» Quick reparties , quaint Metaphors, and 
the like, in converſation. Of projets, new 
Inventions, Mechanical Inſtruments, &c. 
And in learning is the great Nurle of Poe- 
ny ey s Muſick , Painting, aCting , and 
the like. 


2. JuUDGMENT# the deliberate weighing and 
comparing of one ſubject , one appearance, one rea- 
ſon with another ; thereby to diſcern and chuſe 
irze from falſe, good from a and more true wr 
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good from leJer. Which who fo doth, is a wiſe 
man, beloved: of God, and reverenced of all 
good men. Its parts conlift 1. in circumſpeti. 
ez, or conſideration, of all circumſtances, ad- 
vVantiges, accidents, &c. 2. /n ſagecity, or ccþ 
ltecting much from little hints; which requires 
both a great vivacity, ſerenity, and ſubtility of 
ſpirit ; all theſe together make up Selrrtia, 3 
In cautios or weighing all things for, and a» 

ainſt, the ſubjett, And 4. Providence, or pre- 

ion of futures, what may, and what may 
not, moſt probably fall out; which is the 
height of human wiſdom. A judiciouw man i1 
ſtable, ſolid, ſerious, looking after truth, real 
advantage, and happineſs; is fit ro govern and 
obey ; 1s not rash or inconſtant ; beiteves not 
ealily ; nor eaſily disbelieves, but as his reaſon 
guides him. His diſcourſe is not {o plauſible ws 
jolid; uſeth reaſons more then Metaphors ; ſpeaks 
to purpoſe, and knows when to hold his peace. 
He is what every one ſtrives, bur few. arrive, 
to be. This faculty is proper to all Sciences that 
depend upon rational diſcourſe, and much think- 
ing, as Divinity and profound Myſteries there- 
of ; Natural Philoſophy, and Moral ; PraQti- 
cal Medicine, Law, Judicature, and Govern» 
mentin Peace and War. 


3. MEMORY #s the calling to mind or recal. 
I: ing of what hath bin before known and appre- 
hended. They that excel” in it are accounted 
many times greater Clerks then wiſe men ; are 
able to. cife many Books, and Authors, and 
their Editions; can zell their opinions; and 
exterlace their diſcourſe with ends of gold and 
flver. Yet, if not menaged by judgment, theit 

Opinion þ 
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opinion or learning is of little force or eſteern 
amongſt knowing men; who yer can gather 
many uſetul things out of their confuhorr, 
This faculty is neceflary for Lawyers, whoſe 
learning lies in quotations, and records; and 
who number, rather then weigh, their Authori+ 
ties. 'Tis alſo proper for learning Languages, 
Criticiſmes , Philology , Antiquites ; for put- 
ting out, commenting upon, and making In- 
dexes to, Authors. It is a natural faculry and 
conſpicuous even in Children, who by it learn 
till they arrive to ſome conſiderable degree of 
Underltanding. 


4. IT is commonly imagined, that a grea# 
memory ſeldom accompanieth a great wit, or a 
good judgment ; and that theſe three are incom+ 
patible one with another; that they have di- 
vers habitations in, and a divers temperature 
of, the brain. Whereas | think the contrary 13 

enerally, but nor alwaies, true, And thence 
1s gathered an effeCtual argument, that * 'cy 
are all menaged by one great gent, the Soul 
& ſpirit; which 1s above temperature, place, 
and matter. That one man proves not excel- 
lent in all or many Sciences, proceeds no? 
from the inhability of one or other faculty of 
the Soul ; but either from the long time requir- 
ed to one ſtudy; from want of induſtry, every 
one b2ing molt ready ro make uſe of, and 
cultivate, that, wherein they have ſorne na- 
tural advantage, and to negle& the other; or 
from the roo great attachment Men have to 
what they firſt maſter, fo -that all following 
ſtudies are cait into the mold of the firit ; or 
laſtly from a miſtake; for that memory is not: 
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lo conſpicuour, except where wit and judg- 
ment are wanting. Yet in theſe later timg 
what perſons have we ſeen eminent in all threg 
faculties ? Eraſmus, when a youth, had all Te. 
rence and Horace by heart; Sof. Scaliger in 21, 
daies got by heart all Homer (the /4i2s contaig- 
ing 31670 verſes, and the Ody/ſ/es about the 
fame number) and in 4, montiis all the other 
Creek Poets. Jul. Scalrger in his extreme old 
sge had his memoryſo firm, that he repeated 
ro his ſon 200. verſes at a time which he had 
before compoſed and retained in his memory 
2.4, hours. Monſieur Peires, when a you 
at School, could repeat all Ovids Mezamor. 
Fhoſis, and Fuſtizs Hiſtory withour book 
Card. B:llmmin, (1ith Gallutivs, had fuch a me 
rmory, uz quicquid legeret ſcriveretve ſtatim ac ſw 
bito reciperet, quequid recepiſſet, fideliſſime coxitaw 
riſſun2que retineret. P. Paolo Sarpi's great me- 
mory, 2s well as wit and judgment, even trom 
2 Child, read in his life, What a man Min 
fieus Paſcal was in divers Sciences, his other 
works; what in Divinity, the Provincials Let- 
re:s, demonſtrate. I will omit Joh Picw, Pax- 
lus Scalichius , Adr. Turnebu, Ca/aubone. Card. 
Perron in four daies got by heart all Ecclef» 
aſtes in Hebrew, and betides his other vaſt 
abilities, was alſo an excellenr Poet, Mr 
Oughtred in his old age had Ovid and Virgil 
tresh-in his memory, Fr. Suarez had S. Av 
ftins works fo by heart, that he cou:d repeat, 
not only the ſenſe, but for the moſt part his Þ 
very words; and if he was arked of any thing 
in his own works ( 22. Volums in fol ) he 
could tell rhe place and very page where he 
treated of it. Bur this himſelf called not me- 

mony, 
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woiy , but reminiſcence; tor it was indeed as 
much gudgmens as. memory: for he was fo well, 
verfed in that learning, and fo perfetiy ma- 
-ſter of it (having read the whole Courſe of 
School - Divinity, as I remember, 17. times 
over) that if he were asked of any * point, or 
concluſion, he* would diſcourſe of it juſt in 
the ſame manner, and'-order, as he had writ 
it in his' Books. I could produce many more 
inſtances. Burt -in reaſon, the goodneſs of the 
judgment mult depend upon invention and me- 
mory ; that being the faculty which gives ſen» 
+ tence according to the. reports of the other 
+ two- Yet few there are in whom thele facul- 
ties are, as I may ſay, mingled ave. It is beſt 
therefore that all be+ caltivated and advanced 
as high as they-are capable ro be: and what 
| is molt defettive ts' moſt to be helped; And. 
. Children ;having memory by nature, inventicn 


þ BQ till yourhy nor judgment till maturity, their 
- memhory_1s firſt ro be menaged: only with this 
* caution, that rhey be made to underſtand what 

ny learn, and the reaſon of it, as ſoon as they: 
$hall-be capable. 


"5. OF the bettering of Fudgment we $41! 
ſpeak in another place; -burt for Memory, bC- 
cauſe we remember better thoſe things, 1. 
which we learn from our Childhood ; 2. which 
we- are more attentive to; 3. which we exer= 
ciſe our ſelves moſt in; 4. which we orderly 
apprehend ; 5. which we can call to mind from- 
the -beginning; 6. which we conceive to be 
ſomewhat like; 7. and which is pleaſing to us ; 
and becauſe childhood and youth have their 


wemry ( tho not {a excellent as men, yet | 
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more uleful then their «wderfanding ; therefore 
whatever they learn, /et it be got heart, 
that they may repoſe and ſtore up in their me. 
ory what their underſtanding atterwards may 
make uſe of: let them alſo | An render it, 
and after ſeveral interſtitiums; which will be 
a great help to their memory, to the perfecting 
of which nothing conduceth ſo much as” pro 
fiſe, Yet there is allo an Artificial help to 
memory, which is variouſly and obſcurely deli. 
vered by many Authors; the shortelt and eafieft 
method isthis. Make uſe of a ſufficient number 
of places beſt known to you; as of Towns in 
the way to London, the Streets of Londox, or 
the Signs in one Street, ſuch in fine as are well 
known to you. Keep their order perfeQly in 
mind , which firſt, which ſecond, &c. and 
when any word- is given you to remember, 
Place it in the firſt Town, Street, cr Sign; 
gomning them together with ſome fancy, tho 
never fo extravagant; the calling to mind your 
known place will draw along with it the fancy 
and that the word joined to it. And theſe you 
may repeat afterwards either in the ſame order 
as ihey were delivered, or backwards or as you 
pleaſe. This ſerves very well for words, and in- 
differently for verſes afrer much practiſe; butir 
requires a long time by this art to remember 
Sentences, A ſuccedanewn to memory is writ- 
ing ; and Students are wont to ſerve themſelves 
of Common-place-Books, excellent helps to ordi- 
nary memories. The beſt way that I know 
of ordering them, is;. To write down confu[edly 
wiat in reading you think obſervable, [ Young 
Students commonly take notice of remarkable 
Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as are not 

in 
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- in Eſop) Adagies, (if not in Eraſmus, or Manuting,) 


Hieroglyphics » Emblems, Symbols, ( which 
are all but fimile's dreſt after divers fashions, } 
Hiſtories of heathen Gods, Laws and cuſtomes 
of nations, Wile and uſeful Sentences, Elegant 
Figures, Reaſons and Caules, Deſcriptions, 
and the like. ] Leaving in your Book a conſi- 
derable margin ; marking every obſervation upon 
the page as well as the pages themſelves with 1, 2, 
4. &c. Afterwards at your leaſure ſet down in 
the margin the page of your Index, where the 
head is, to which ſuch Sentence relates: 2nd 
ſo enter intothe Index under ſuch a head the page 
of your Nate-book, wherein (uch ſentence is 
ſtored. * Theſe Note-books, if many, are to be 
diſtinguighed by A, B, C, &c. your Index muſt 
de well furnished with heads; yet not too much 
multiplied, leaſt they cauſe confuſion. Your 
own experience will continually be ſupplying 
what is detective. 


6. INVENT10N is bettered by pradtiſe, by 
ruding, by imitation, and by common places. 


1, For pradiſe, let him have a Teacher, who 
himſelf hath ſome confiderable dexterity and 
practiſe in ir, who may guide his charge by fic 
and eaſy rules and exercites, and not thruſt him 
upon fishing in Books at firſt ; and may take his 
ſubje after him,and shew him what more might 
have bin faid, and what he hath faid, bettered. 
Neither let the young man torture his mind 


| at all; bur feb down whar is ſuggeſted by his 
| memory or fancy concerning his ſubject, be ir 


confiderable or no. The Sox/will by little and 


! little head, and wind it ſelf, unto higher conce- 
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ptions; and: in trani{cribing, may reject what 
is too obvious Ler him be taught firſt ro fil 
wp a Sentence with epitheres, oblique cafes of 
the Inſtrument, manner, caule, anda!l circum- 
ſtances and relations : which is catly known by 
the rection of the parts of his Sentence. Pr. 
Ctiſe him in moſt eaſy oppoſitions of Not and But ; 
in moſt eaſy deſcriptions of things molt taailiar 
to him, ro inure him ro the obſervation and 
taking notice ofwhat he fees; in exumeration of 
parts and ſpecies, as The oldl is better. In Hiſto- 
ries or Fables; giving hins ſomewhat to m ke 
out the reſt, as Ultima omnium fpes evolavit & de- 
Go; in moſt eaſy and familiar fmiles, as ofa Sheps 
heard and Magiſtrate, piimire and induſtrious 
perion : ſufficient variety of theſe 1s collected by 
Eraſmus. Under fimile's are comprehended allo 
Metaphors, Allegories, Fables, Parables , Sym- 
bols and the like. And'it were a good exerciſe 
amongſt a circle of Scholars, to propoſe a Symbol 
(the eafzeſt firſt) and every one to anſwer in his 
turn ; v.g. letevery one give his Symbol of for- 
titude, box | a mottoor word for i; lach as, @ Pillar, 
which ſuſtaineth the greateit weighr laid upright 
upon it, the motto ReFum falile; a Palm tne 
that grows up a2ainit a preflure, Tu mecede mas 
bi,» ſed contra audentior ito; tO a Die, homo qua- 
arativ , An oaken bough ſtruck with lightning,im- 
paviaum ferient : A Rock, an Arvil,an Helmet,&c. 
Fables are taken (as Symbols from things natural) 
from things animate, as an Kagle, Cock, &c. 
clothing them with ſpeech and action ; ſuch be- 
twixt Men, are. Parables. So there are mixtures 
of all theſe, as, Eaſter ſaid to rhe Griggs, tarde we 
merunt. There are alſo compound ſubze&ts, which 
they cali Emblems, of which Alciet, Sambucws, and 
many 
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many others have made Volums. Such are alto 
Jmpreſa's of ou Men, a vaſt number whereof 
are collected by 7ypotivs and others. Another 
way of praCtife 1s, to apply all ſuch things as he 
ſeerh, or as occur in his ordinary buſineſs or 
converſation, to ſomewhat ot morality, policy, 
&c- As ſeeing an Ivy thruſt down the wall upon 
which it grew, oneſaid, that w:s the pertect 
emblem ot a flatterer; an onion having its 
germe covered with ſo many ſcales, repreſenteth 
a man that coxceals his intention under many pre- 
tences, and the like. 


2. FOR reading : verſe him well in izventive 
Auttiys ; tuch are generally all Paradoxiſts, Sa- 
tyriſts, ſuch as. write one againſt another, De» 
clamators, Controvertiits, and generally Ora- 
tors and Poets, as Cicero, Quintilian, Sena. 1 
name him laſt, becauſe, tho his matter be ve- 
ry good, yet he husbands it well, and ſpreads 
it thin, Amongſt the Latin Poets, Lucav, Ju- 
venal, Claudian, Epizrammatifts, &c, Let him 
alſo uſe his own ixvertion before he reads upon 
his ſubject; and in reading let down what his 
own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or beſides, the Au- 
thor ; and ler him alwaies read. Caſiodorms re- 
ports of Txlly, that he refuled ro plead when it 
was expected, becauſe he had not read upen 
his ſubject, 


3. FoR imitation; let him imitate thoſe he 
readeth ( as is taught in Rhetoric ) by trenſle- 
ting, paraphraſing, epitomizing, and compoſing up= 
on his own ſubject ſomewhat like the other. 
Give him the ſame ſubje& with av Author 
uokrown to him ard then compare his con- 

CCil3y 
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Cceits, fancies, reaſuns, metaphors, &c, with 
the Authors. Ler him alſo vary diſcourſes, as 
an Hiſtory into a Dialogue, or Epiſfle ; which 
take their Arguments from all occaſions; as 
eAntenor tO Priam''s, to lend back Hel-na, Aga- 
wemnon to Mmmiclaus to quit her. So to var 
Comedies and Dialogues into Epiſtles and Dil. 
courſes, as Aitio to Demeas to ſpare his Sor, 
and the like. 


7. 4 For Cammot p/:ces and helping the In« 
vention by them, many have written very C0- 
p:oully ; oibers thinking wt altogether unuletul, 
For tiiat experience teliiies, That #hoſe, who 
have pailed the courſe of taeir ſtudies, and ne 
ver underſtood or practiſed this Art, have yet 
had very good inventions ; that thoſe who uſe 
their fancies, do not all ferve themilelves of 
theſe common-pl:ces, nor beg at every door 
for Arguments and Mctaphors ; that the mat- 
ter ſuggeſted by theſe places is only general ot 
an heap of univerſal notions, which 1s rathet 
a diſadvantage then an help. Thus Art a 

enſer. Bur on the contrary , it' muſt be ac- 

nowledged, that all the Ancients, Ariſtotle, 

Cicero, &c. made great account of this ; 7zhat 
tho ſome have great parts, that they c2n with- 
out Art perform the effects of art, yer all Ficlds 
have not a River or a Spring in them, but 
ſome require the diligence of a bucket ; that 
thoſe (whom they called Sophiſte) who govern- 
ed learning in their daies, made Profeſiion, out 
of chelſe places, to teach to diſcourſe upon any 
ſubject pro & con, and to fay all that could be 
fpoken concening it; that many of late daiey 
have attained to plaulibility in diſcourie m_ 
! 
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ly by Lullres art, which is but a few of thoſe 
common-places 3 and thoſe too the moſt general 
and indiltin&t: hat all conceptions are drawn 
our of theſe p/aces; and it reaſon, naturaily as 
it were, and of her ſelf runs to them, it can- 
not but be very uſeful (for Art is a more cer- 
tain guide then Nature) to make her ſee her 
own power, to d.icover to her ſelf her great 
treaſure, and to direct her, whether to go for 
what che wants. For if the foul be a great 
Palace furnished with all neceftaries; is ir not 
a conſiderable aſſiſtance to the general Diſpen- 
ſer, to sh:-w him where every thing is diſpoſed 
and depolited in its proper place? The ſole rea- 
ſon,why cheſe are not more taught in the Schools, 
is, becauſe they are included in, and learned 
together with, Logic and Philoſophy; and tho 
the uſe of the Topics in Logic be quite diffe= 
rent from this here intended, (which ſeems to 
be the miltake of that Author,) yer being the 
things are the ſame, ir is left to the diligence 
and verſability of the Underſtanding, to appl 


them according to all their uſes. The uſes ot - 


Topics in Logic and Rhetoric, are ro diſcover 
the value and force of a propoſition in order 
to find out the truth; and to produce aflent in 
our ſelves or others, either by conviction or per- 
lwaton : but here they ſerve to procure a right 
notion and apprehenſion of things, by confider- 
ing all that belongs to them ; as alſo ro com- 
municate the ſame right notionsto others; and 
by queſtions ro draw forth as many notions as the 


| ſubjeR will afford. Itis true alſo, ther theſe pla- 


ces are general ; tor being the co:»20x ſprings of 
wit.and invention, they cannot be otherwiſe; 
Invention being the well applying of general 

2ue- 
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predicates to particular ſubjects. Thus much al. 
40*1 confeſs, that theſe Topics are not {o profi- 
table ro them, who already underſtand Scien« 
Ccs, as to thoſe who are ignorant; and con- 
cerning the uſefulneſs of them to ſuch, Martes 
Pellegrini ( of whole Fonti de mgegno | have 
made much ule in this chapter) telleth us ; that 
the Gentleman, for whom he compoſed thu 


Book, by the uſe of it, arrived to ſuch a per-. 


feftion, as to be able in a $hort time to write, 
without detacing one word , many pages Con- 
cerning any the meaneſt ſubje& propoſed to 
him; to the great admiration of as many 4! 
knew him. 

It is alſo to be noted, that ſome ſubjedts are 
barren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve very 
well for beginners : ſuch as are univerſal, plain, 
ordinary themes and propoſitions, which are to 
be fertilized by divers Artifices ; chiefly by cloth- 
ing them with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed cir- 
eumſtances ; ſuch as have a shew of nove/ty or un- 
expeFedneſs, for nothing elſe is grateful. As to 
congratulate for a degree, marriage, &c. are bar- 
ren, except there be ſomewhat particular of age, 
ſeverer examination, extraordinary merit , &c. 
It is alſo to be noted, that, tho ſome perſons have 
fuch happy Inventions, that -they can preſently 
compare notions, and as it were deſcant ex temps- 
re upon a ſubject; yet will they ſometimes be at 
aloſs; and then zheſe Topics will be uſeful unto 
them, tho perhaps not ſo much as to ordinary 
wits; who muſt read, and obſerve much, that 
they may ſtore up a Magazin of conceptions; and 
practiſe much alſo, that they may readily and ex 
vily by their queFions pump out what 15 to ſerve 
their occafions, For eyery propoſition is _— an 

wit 
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ſer to ſome queſtion, and wethink we underſtand 

rfetly, when we are able to anſwer any queltt- 
on concerning our ſubject. All lubjeCts allo are 
either of ſingle words, or propoſitions. 

{woention concerning ſingle words confliſts 
chiefly in ſubſtituting other ſing'e words for it, 
whether for expreſſions only, or to raiſe more 
matter ſor propoſitions. 

In short, the height of the [nvention, a ſingle 
word is capable ot, is an high Metaphor, Catackre- 


fs, or Hyperbsle. I will give you an example of 


a ſingle theme, and how the fancy diſcants upon, 

and menageth it through all the Predicaments, out 

of /mman. Theſeauro, to ſave my ſelf the labor. 

His ſubje&t is a Bee, dead, in Amber, which he 

makes a compound ſubjed, and takes firſt the eve» 

ral parts, Bee, and Amber. 
Subſtantia, 

AP1s. Animans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum vivax, 
inſeFum. 

ELECTRUM. Gemma inaninzis , Heliadum ſo- 
rorum lacrima, arborum ſudor, kumar concretus, 
viſcus, gelu. 

Quantitas. 

Av. Puſilla, brevis, levis, monſtroſa. 

EL. Gutta, ſtilla, rara merx, informe corpus, formas 
ſe in ones vertens. 

(Qualitas, 

Ay. Flava, auric:lor (for firſt the was iron- 
colcred, till Jove changed that for golden, 
becaule she was his Nurſe,) ſonora, ingenve/a, 
prudens , ſedula, cafſta, wills , metuens , fois 
minax, 

EL. Flavum, mellicolor, illuſtre,verſpicuum clarum, 
pretioſum, nobile, a fluido aridum, tenax, geliaum, 


fragile, flertle, 
N | R<latio. 
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Relatio, 

AP. Fimo- genita, mellis genitrix, nebiliſima 
inſ. forum, Fovis nutricula, fera ſocialis, Keips 
amans, fucorum hoſtis, Regi fida, Colonis chara; 
Harpyiz, Amazoni, Pegaſo ſimilts ; Ariſtei in 


Venrum, 

Er. Ex populo genitum ; matronis carum; ſpeculs, 
auro, vitro, ſimile. 

Actio & Paſlio. 

Ar. Hortos populater ; dulces e floribut ſuccos dee 
libat ; furunculos inſeftatur ; nocuis nocet ; telum 
Jaculatur ; venena fandit ; nectareos molitur favs; 
facibus ceras miniſtrat ; aliis mellificat 3 domos ar. 
chitefatur ; Remp. gerit ; Regibus paret; pro 
Nege militat ; fumo necatur. 

Er. Magnetica wirtute paleas rapit ; animalcula 
illaqueat ; labra moraet; oculas allicit , Phactontem 
extintum deflet ; artificum torno expolitur, ela» 
boratur. : 

Locus & Situs, 

Ap. Hyblza, Cecropia, odoris innate floribus, hor- 
torum cuitrix, cerate wrbis inquiline ; domi nidis 
ficat ; dulces nidos fovet. 

El. 1n Eridani ripa, ad Phaethonis ſepul:hrum 
ftillat ; monilibus &+ armillis inſeritar ; theſauris 
etque [criniolis ſervatur. 

Morus. 

Arp, Per florea rura wolitat , Vagatur ; ſemper 
fugax , quaſs aliger equus, & eques; dum welig 
Fat, pugnat. 

Et. Trunco heret & profiuit ; lentum, ſegne, 

Quando. 

Ar. Brevis avi; mcaſtris hyemat ; vere novo ſe 
prodit ; in aurora roſcidum nectar legit. 

EL. Aternum, immortele ; vere liquatur ; dex- 
Jatur lrums. 


Habere: 
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Ar. Pennigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam 

& haſt am gerit; ipſa telum &5 pharetrs. 

EL. Auwrium appendix ; virginum geſt amen; moni= 

lium decus oh luxus ; inter opes numeratur. 

So joining ſeveral of theſe together, you may 
call a Bee Ingenioſum inſetum ; hyblea hoſpes ; A 
les Cecropia; nobiliſſima fimi fila ; aurea Jovis al- 
trix ; florum prado, hiruds; Flore ſatelles; cerea- 
rm edium architeta; neftaris propinatrix ; met- 
lis opifex ; puſilla hortorum Harpyia ;, volans wene« 
fica; loricata avicula ; alata Amazon; Tolatilis 
tuba; wrva telorum fraretra, furunculorum terrie 
tlum, &c 

And Amber, Pretioſum gelu ; !uffanſa Eridani 
gemma ; jucunta Heliagdum lacrima & monile ; T has 
ethontis fans ; lapiarum mel; aridus liquor ; concye« 
tur fluar , auruarz fragile; gemmens arborum [dr ; 
geltdus igtis ; wiſcoſs lux 5; avichlarum illex & pe- 
dice ; flavus Eridani ſupelicx 3 lubrice opes, teas 
ws divitia ; populea ſpoiie , lapis non lapis ; armil. 
larum pupilla ; lacrimoſum Matronarum delicium ; #0- 
bil: exrium pordus. 

Then he joins both together, not con{iver- 
ing that the Bee is cead. 

Subſtantia., 

Nova Metamorphoſis! olim flebilis Niche in [axum, 
wwnc apis flebilem in gemmanm migrat : Mir.e diliue ! 
Apis inter gemmas numeratur : lapis animatur, 4ani- 
mal /apideſcit ; Meduſam widet apicula ; imn eadem 
Meduſa eit &> lapis: novas natura docet inſitiones, 
m arbore gemmas, in gemmis apes : prodrgioſe fecun- 
ditas, lapis aviculam parturit, G5, 

Quantitas. 
Myrmecidis anazlyptis aanumerendum ors apis 


2 [cla 
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fola frum implet aviarium, & fuſilia ſc in aula ja 


eat. &Xc. 
Qualitas. 

Fulua apis fulve lucet in gemma; eleftum dixe 
ris in elefiro. Cern? wt gemmeo radiet fulgore igne 
bile inſectum ; dices etiam Apicula eft ſidus. Algt 
Apis in flamma; ardet in glacie: quid enim ele 
drum wiſts flammeum gelu? viliſſino rerum Apit 
E'oetro pretium aſtruit ; neſtias utrum utri plu 
conferat, Eſectrum Amt, an Afis Eleftro. Hu 
protiofſur eft captica quam litera, co carior qu 
elaricr. Hem wvoluptuarius fucl/arum terror Api 
mu gemma ; a aliexa ſuperbit Apis, luce fulgens nn 


ſua. 
Rel:tio., 

Fovis altrix preniium alterum tulit, olirn aura, 
FNC pemmee z imagen cernis quam nemo expre| 
#2, fine cat) ea'atam ; nimis ipſa ſui amatrix apicul; 
perpetio je mirati$ in ſpccalo, 

Actio, 

Artor apim, apis oculos rapit; ex iſ's gemm 
fateram confece, Nectar afticula propinabit, Cert 
ut artto complexu hybleam wolucrem gemma foveat; 
dices elefirum eſſe Adamantem, Ad Phaethonti 
ſepulchrum dolens apicula lacrimis obruitur. At 
capio delefFantur Heliades, wiſcus eſt lacrima, I 
cauta apis in lacrimis invenit inſidias. In furl 
deprehenſa germmeis compedibus tenetur apicula, Na 
impune arbores pupugit ut flores. Florum pre ji 
art orum prada. Avare wvolucri viſcus eſt gemms 
Eleftrum widit Apis, mel opinata in illecebris 
quem reperit, Doloſus experta gemmas, ſea 
muxcra, Cc. 


Locus & Situs. | 

Gemma jn theca latet venenum, Jn gemma lit» 
tat fera: & opes timentur. Apum Regina regia 
mt 
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invenit qualem nec Semmramis, Auream dor;um {ibi 
condidit Nero, Apis gemmeamn. 

Sumtwoſa hec Apis in gemma nidificat. In ſpecn[» 
excubics aucit, Gemmam cuſtodit apis qua cuſiod:tur, 
Apim coluere /®gyptii, apem avari. nfide infida 
latebra latentem prodit. U5i aſylum ſperabat cars, 
cerem invVenit, 6c. 

Tempus. 

Strenua bellatrix apis im gemma hyemat, eſtivat 
is glacie, Brevis avi aviculs lacrimis eternatar. 
Nyper avis, nunc (apis. 

Mortus. 

Vernis feſſa laboribus apis vacationem obtinuit in 
ghmma. Caſtrorinn deſertrix in oſtro cubat, A lento 
velox tenetur, In liquide hevet, in ficco natat. Ni- 
mis alte wvolitans lcario lapfu naufragium fecit. Ef- 
fogere ſe poteſt, nollet, illuftrem ſortita carcerem. Rare 
avis volucrigemma, & C. 

Habitus. 

Novum indumenti genus, veflita eft apis & unde 
fellucet. | Fam matrofiales inter luxus feram nume« 
res, &KCc. 

If you add to thoſe another circumſtance, 
the Bee dead in Amber, you diſcover a ncw 
held of matter, 

Subſtantia. 


Venefica hic jacet cui gemma venenum fuit, T7- 
tulo non eget hic tumulus, latentem cernis, Letha- 
lis hie ſuccus, quam necuit, ſervat ; dubites, apiſne 
wortna fit aun elettram vivat ; exanimatum corpu; 
ſuum animavit ſapulchrum. Bu cadaver, uti He» 
Goren, pretio redimitur, &c. 

Quantitas. 

Puſillum hoc ſeput:hrum Mauſoleo inſultat. Tngens 

Wrarulum apis moriua, Unica jam non eft Phenix, 


eleram oftendit Eridanss. 
N 3 Qua» 
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Obſcura olim awicula, dum extinguitur , luctt, 
Hoc cadavere nihil pulcrius, nihil hac umbra clz- 
rius; Elyſtum babet in gemma. Luxus eſt fic jo 
rite, Pretioſim hoc funas invidiam morti detrg 
Xit, 


Relatio. 


Gemmeun apiculs typum cernis in protyp?. Set 
ipſa frnxit (ig fixit. Narcifh fatum experta eſt api 
in ſpeculo merſa, Hance puelle wivam oderunt, mar- 


* tuam colunt. 
Actio & Paſlio, 


Exigna hec artifex majori ingenio cadaveri 
wit quam eorpori; ceream ſtbi domum molita , ſepul. 
ebrum gemmeum. Nec lacrimis eget nec face; in 
lacrimis conditur, in tumulo lucet. Crudelis Nymphe- 
rum pietas ! innocuam apim dum lugent, necant : hane 
amore an odio peremerint, neſcias, complexu prefocs- 
runt. Mortue Heliades hoſtem occidervnt» Mirun 
auceps in gemma latuit. 


Locus & Situs. 


Hine cadaveri ſepulchrum non debes ſed ſcriniun. 
pobili leto [eta wolucris fimo genita in gemma me 
ritur. Sarcopagi pulcritudine capta mortem ſolicits 
wit. Hunc tumulum wiolabit nemo ; pretium wtit 
Rapax wolucris capaci conditur gemima 3 florian 
barpyia fic condi debuit- 

Motus. 


Fugacem licet aviculam lenta mors tenuit. Caf 
«bdiderat inter gemms. Din pennis welificata carybduF 
reperit in gemma. Nowun malum! inlapide mergi- }F 

Tempus. 

Ouod immortalis fit apis nil ſupers dibet, ſe 
morti. ZXternitatem Phario Reg: aſtruit Myrrks 
api Eleftrum, -utrique lacrima. Lethali hoc ſucces 
mors opem perdidit, Apis mortem. 


Haber 
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Gemmeum cadavar cerne ; tales Proſerpina zemmas 
geſtitax. Jnops vidtavit apes, dives moritur. 

Thus much tor fing/2 words ; it follows con- 
cerning Propoſitions or Sentences: Theſe confift of 
ſubjet, copulz and predicate. The ſubjet in 
Invention is either kept, and Other copu/a's and 
predicates applyed to it, or changed to raiſe 
more matter; and then is ſubſtituted in its 
place either, 


1. SYNONYMUM: asforlittle, take epitome, 
compendium, pigmens, homuncio, puntium, atonus, 
&c, or ſome other ot thoſe expreſſions, found 
outinthe places tor ſingle words, 


2: GENus; as for treachery, take Yeceit. 


3. SPEC1Es; asfortreachery, take Treaſon 
againſt che Prince, or Countiy, as Tarptia's; 
againſt enemies, as Sinor's; or azaink triends, as 
Bocchs's betraying Jugurth to Sylla. 


4+ THE Cognata; as for treachery take feign- 
ed friendsbip. 


5. Or its fmile's; 2s of a Fisher baiting his 
hook ; a Coy«duck inticing t!:olc of his own kind 
into the danger. For beginning ; Root, tountain, 
ſpring, (as of a watCh,) icec. 


6. OryosirEs; as fidelity: 


The Co>ula; for ſo we will at preſent cal! 
thoſe Verbs auxiliary, by ſome of which all que- 
ſions are made, and by which the Predicater, 

whether 


as, 
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whether Verb or Noun, are joined to the ſub. 
jet, Theſe are, &n, was, with their divers Caſes 
and perſons, have, ha4 ; do, did : make, made : ſuf- 
fer: shall, shonld:; will, would: may, might : can, 
could; ow! ought : uſeth or is wort, Theie again 
vary queſtions by rhe Texſes or times; pre/ent, 
vaſt, or future : and both theſe a long or 5hort 
while: ſuch are theſe queſtions, Is it ? was it? 
hath it bin alwaies? lately, or a long time agoe! 
will it be? would it be? may it be? might it be! 
6cc. ought it or behoveth is tobe? wſeth it; ori 
it wont to be? Apainall thee are either affirma- 
tive or zegative. Is it not? wwas it not? hath it 
not bin? They are alſo varied with If, as, if it be, 
if it were or were net what would follow ? /f 4 
lexander had fought with Romans ; /f the Sungo 
our of the Zodiack ? 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do pre- 
ſcribe no other Common-places for 1vv:mton 
then the Predicaments ; which indeed do ſup 
ply anfwers to very many queſtions, but not 
to all. 1 have therefore rather choien to fol. 
low Matteo Pellegrini, who rediceth all Preds 
cates \that can be applied to a ſubject (as near 
as his obſervation could reach) to twelve headr, 
or (as he calls then?) Fountains and Springs of 
Invention ; which are theſe: 1. The relation 
or commerce between the objet® and human facul. 
ties. 2. Conftituents or parts. 3. The cauſes, 
principles , or effcients. 4. The Exd, F. The 
AZtiov. 6. Paſſion. 7. Quality, 8 Quantity: 
9. Tire. 10. Flace, 11. The Subjedt:, The 
Correſpondents, Ot which I $hall ſpeak in Or- 
Ger , Shewing what ſub-heads every place con- 
taineth, and how marter may be drawn our of 
tiem by queſtions. Yet I ball not et any 
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all chat is to be ſaid, tor thar were both im- 
poll;ble and unneceſiat y ; bur ſufficient to make 
the uſe of them, and of all nor fer down, un- 
cerſtood and practicable, The manner to uſe 
them isthis; fer down tne common place with 
its particular heads upon a ſeveral table or page ; 
till by frequent peruſing and practiſing they 
become rezdy and familiart9 you, Then, by 
the auxiliary Verbs, put in form of a cueſticn, 
find our ſuch notions contained in each place 
as are agreeable ard fitting to your lubject; 
change alſo the ſubject (2s ofcen as you have 
need) by ſome of the former waies, and ap- 
ply the queſtions after the ſame manner to 
them allo. 


I. ComMMon-PLAcr. Tie Relation of 
the 0b;ect ro the faculties of man, is as divers as 
the faculties are; 1. Senſe external, internal. 2. Un- 
derſtanding. 3. Expreſſion, 4. Aﬀettion. Concern- 
ing ſenſe (your ſub;eCt being the object of ſome 
of them) are theſe and infinite other queſtions; 
V, 2. a Bartel. Have I ever ſeen it? at leaſt 
painted ? or deſcribed ? might 1 have ſeen it? 
where ? how long agoe? how otten ? had I leen it, 
what would it have wrought in me? 1 would 
I had ſeen ir, for How can imagine it ? what 
notion have I of it? hath my tricend, or ſtran- 
ger or acquaintance fſcen it? had he {een it, 
or not ſeen it, what would bave followed ? hath 
he dream'd of it? If a Battel be fo terrible when 
heard, much more when ſcen; yet more whea 
preſent in it, Could virtne be {ecn how would 
It allure all the World! *cis pitty a lye cannot 
be ſcen, thar all men might beware of it. A- 
gain, the paſhicn of the icnſe affords hee 
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ſtions as theſe. The Comet, did it deceive, 
weaken , blind, altonish , confound , pleaſe, 
comfort, cheer, the ſcale ? 


Semper ego Auditor tantum ? nunquamne nt. 
pram n 
Vexatus toties rauci Theſcide Codri? &c. 


2. ConcErNiNG: Urzderſtanding , or the 
internal faculty of knowing. The aCtions wheres 
ot are thinking, imagination, apprehenſ.on, compre 
henſion, perfeted when we have a compleat nc« 
tion, or Zea of our object; this by many men 
( an original of many errors) is confounded 
with aſlent. Afent or beliet that the objeR 
is ſo, or not ſo; hereto belong alſo dowtting, 4. 
pinion, believing or crediting another, /eience or 
perfett knowledg, deceit, error, previſion or fore- 
Gght, remembrance, there being nothing, that falls 
not out to be the object of the underltanding, &c. 
Concerning theſe, we frame commonly theſe 
with infinite other queſtions. v. g. Columba.'; 
finding out the new World, How came it into 
his choughr? did any think of it before? what 
imagination or conception was formed of it? 
why were not ſuch, as before him had that imagi- 
nation, excited to undertake it? did the Ancients 
think ir impoſſible ? di4 they doubt, vhether it 
were not all Sea? did they believe their Predecel. 
fors that denied the Antipodes ? how did Columbs: 
firſt aſſent to it ? what arguments, what Authori- 
ties moved him ? if he had not thought upon it, 
would any other ? A thing ſo prohabie did ir find 
many abetrers? &c, How did 1- :nove, work upon 
Co umbus, when he firſt gave his full conſent ? what 


Reſolutions did he take upon it? &c. F 
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3 ExPxESSIONS, or the faculty which 
diſcovers our minds to others, comprehend«th 
Werds, languages, [poten or Written ; our own or 
foreign; ancient Or modeyn ; copious or barren? 
elegant or rud* ; pleaſant or harih ; perſpicuons or 
obſcure; ambiguous, equivoeal, ſynonymous, propeyy 
natural, figurative. Again, verſe or proſe ; nay« 
ration, interpretation, queſtion; inſtrufing, diſputing, 
determining, affirming, denying, propoſing, an/wering, 
anfuting, amplifying, exhorting, praying, commana= 
ing, adviſing, congratulating, condoling, &c. All 
theſe things are zrve or falſe ; likely or wnlikely ; 
dwbtful or ceftain, 

To this head are referred alſo all expreſſions 
not by words ; 2s by painting, graving, ſymbols, 
mblems, charadters, cyphers, hierolyfics , impreſas ; 
8 alſo tigns with the hand, eye, or other motion 
ef the body; either natural , or by conſent of 
general cuſtom, or particular correſpondence. 
As alſo all natural expreſhons ot paſſions, as 
ſghing, laughing, &c. 

V.g. Bzing to (peak of America and its Inhabi- 
tants; 1 ask what is the name of the Country ? 
what langu2ge it is? who impoſed it? whence 
derived or took he it? what is its true ſignificati- 
on? what the reaſon of impoling it? what ſynony. 
magtoit? is it equivocal? who hath writ of it? 
in what language ? how much, &c. 

Apain, is there any Map of it * what doth it 
remble? is it painted any where * &c. 


& AFFECTION hath theſe ſub- heads , 
whence queſtions may be ſuggeſted. Delighe 
and trouble ; pain and pleaſure ; love and batred ; 
tifre or averſion ; hope or fear ; gratitude or in. 
raitude , anger, admiration, vencration, contemt, 

ins- 
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indignation, com>aſſion, complacency, and in short 
all other motions, or paſions of the Soul. In 
reterence whereto I demand, if v, g. a viſit of 
a friend hath ever, and when, and how offren, 
delighted me? whether it be a thing delirable, 
joyful, &c. ro me? or if to any other, and 
tro whom? &c. If heshould come, how would 
wy paſſion be affected? what content ? &c. 


IL. Sz conD common place of Confiturnty 
containeth three heads, 1. of eſſential degrees of 
Genus's, Species,&c. 2. of Particulars of its Species; 
and 3. of parts conflitutive, 

The firſt hath ſubheads all F/ential predicater, 
Beginning firſt with exs, enquiring if your ſub- 
ject (v. g. an Unicorn) be, or if there be ſuch 
a thing. So deſcending, it it be @ ſu*ſtance, or 
accident, If a ſubſtance, whether corporzal, or 
incorporeal. If an accident, whether quantity, 
quality, motion, (attion and paſſion,) relation, time, 
Or place; running through the ſpecies ot your 
genus till you come to your ſubject it (elf. 
Theſe {ub2tvifions of every genus areto be found 
in the predicaments. For example, an Eagle. 
Is there ſuch « thing ? 2 ſubſtance or accident? 
is it a ſubſtance created? corporeal? com- 
pounded ? living ? mortal? animal? irrational? 
volative? wild - that fles fingle, not in flocks? 
with a hooked beak? living by prey? &c. $ 
Concerning the firlt predicate, many queſtions 


offer th-mſelves. As, War is a thing, no greit þ 


matter if it xyerc not in the World, Were it 
not that we ſee it acted every day, we Should 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera ; fuch as Cerberw, 
and the Furies, Were it not, from how man} 
calamities should we be free? Oh that there 
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were never known the names of quarrels, dif- 
{entions, hatreds, fightings! but that love, cha- 
rity, and peace reigned every where. Whar 
fort of entity is War? purſuing it through all 
its differences ; it is an action, not peaceable 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offeniive ; 
offenive upon deliberation, not by Nature, as 
cold is contrary to heat: tor intereſt of ſtare, 
© diſtinguich it from rubbery or private quar- 
rels. Menaged with open violence, not ſecret 
plots, with armed multitudes, againſt an ene- 
my _ defends himſelf with a competent Ar- 
my, &c, 

The ſecond ſuggeſterh to us confiderations, if 
the ſubject be one or many, fimple or various; 
mnd of how many ſorts,v, g. how many ſorts of 
Eagles? of War 2 by Sea, by Land; offeniive, de- 
tenlive ; juſt, unjuſt ; horſe or feort-fighrs ; tair or 
barbarous. So for particulars, the War of the 
Turks againſt the Venetians, Engliſk againlt Hollan- 
ders, French againſt Spaniards. 

The third of Conſtituent parts, whether efſer- 
tial, integral and theſe homogenead or hetcro- 
geneal, Adjunits, as hairs are parts of Beaſts, 
leaves of Trees , and theſe either excrementi- 
tious, or elle perfeCtive and for ornament ; as 
=_ are parts of noble Buildings, Theaters, 

ountains, Pizzza's, &c- of great Cities. Or 
parts of order, as beginning, middle, end; fu- 
_ inferior ; internal, external, &c. The 

ul, hath irs parts ? may it have ? why hath ic or 
hath ir not? if it had or had not, what (ort of 
parts? how many, 8c, 


IIT. Trax third Common-ploce is of Car- 
ſer, efficients or principles, to which are reduced, 
(0) 0c» 
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occaſions , inſtruments, means , Or any concurrents, 
eſſiſtants, or acceſſaries to produce the effec, 
Theſe again are remote, near, Or immediate ; uni. 
Verſal, particular; primary, principal, or ſecundary 
and leſs principal; total, partial; ſeparate, conjum- 
ed; internal, external ; neceſſary, contingent , for- 
Fuitous , intended; weak, ſtrong; which may, or 
may not, be hindred; eaſy, herd ; poſſible, impoſſible; 
prepared, unprepared ; diſpoſitions , &c, Again, 
all theſe are either of the thing it (elf, or the 
thing being ſuch as it is, clothed wich accidents 
and circumſtances. 

In human aGions alſo are other heads, a 
the Perſon, our ſelves, or ſome other, friend, neigh. 
bour , ſtranger, enemy; which work either & 
chance, by reaſon, by paſſion, and theſe love, ha 
Fred, &c. by force, neceſſity, or violence ; by ©: 
_ by error or miſtake, by oppe#r tunity, &c. ul 

ar: by whom or between whom made? 
who the occaſion? what moved to it? wha 
was the true cauſe ? what the prerence ? whence 
began it? with what Armes and Force was it 
menaged ? what inſtruments or turniture? wi 
conveniences ? how many artillery ? how many 
horle? how many foot? how many short ? what 
ſock of mony ? what ſtrength ? what experience? 
what counſel? who the General? what a one for 
skill, courage, fortune? what under-Officers of 
all forts? how qualified? was he conltrained 
£o fight ? did he undertake the charge voluntarily? 
our of duty ? ambition? goth he menage it by 
intelligence? treachery? or force ? 


IV. Tt fourth Common-place is of the 
End and Means, or of (ood; for the end & 
every Agent and eyery action is Good —_ 
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real or ſeeming 3 near or far off; private or 


ic, 

Of Ends there are ſeveral degrees or ſubordi- 
nations. The w/timate or ſupreme end. "The 
chiefeſt is the glory of God the Creator ; nexr, 
the perfection of the wag And theſe are ani- 
verſal of all things. cxt follow more partie 
lar or mediate ends, the conſervation of the Spe-+ 
ties; the conſervation of the Individuum: its de» 
kgbt or pleaſure ; exce//ency, and convenience; hone« 

um, or duty; profit to the Agent. his [ricnds,neigh- 
bors, the public, his Country, &c. 

All zatural Agents, though they werk for an 
end, yer intend it not, but are direfed to it. 
Only man being a rational creature, Knows 
and aims at an end, And the end of the man 
is one; of his 4, another : as the ſfatuary 
makes a ſtatue to get mony, &c. bur of his Are 
is to reſemble the Archetype. Of mens intentions. 
or aims, ſome are Prixcipah, others acceſſory ; 
ſome ordinary, others accidental. Pompey mar- 
ried Ceſars daughter ; not for the love of pro- 
geny, wor for her beauty, or dowry ; but for his 
own amb:rtion, an accidental ena to marriage. 
Some dire, others perverſe; as a Father recounts 
to bis Son the worthy actions of his Anceſtors, 
to provote him to the like; which he perverrs 
to pride, libertiniſm, dis-ſubjeion to Laws 
and Magiſtrates, and infolence towards his in- 
feriors. And this happens ſometimes out of" 
error and miſtake; as when an Orator diverts 
his Art to get applauſe: ſometimes alſo our of 
malice and wickedneſs, as when a General de- 


- res Victory to ſatisfy his private revenge. 


When a man goes to Church to look upon an 
tinſom woman, &c. | 
O 2 Ag:ziz 
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Again of ends, ſome are al:imare and prin- 
cipai, others ſ/ecurdary, inſtrumental, or means 
to odtain the other. As a Prince gives out 
mony, to form an Army, to fight an enemy, 
to overcome him, to take away his dominion, 
ro ſeize ir for himſelf. This is the ultimate 
end, the other are means. Of theſe alſo ſome 
are p'oper and convenient forthe end ; as if he, 
that deligns to be a Soldier, learns to menage 
an Horſe, to underſtand and uſe arms, to endure 
hunger, cold, wearineſs, wounds, watching, &c, 
Others are i1nproper; as {© quarrel, to ſwagger, 
to be drunk, fight, kill and lay, every one he 
meets. To be an Orator, the proper means are 
to {t1dy reaſoning and argumentation; to imi« 
tate Cicero, Demoftbenes, &cC. to obſerve the beſt 
way of diſpoling his marter, clothing it with 
good words, phraſes, figures, Occ. the contrary 
end improper way, or rather impediment, is to 
ſcrave together a parcel of well-{ounding words 
a few inap3 of wir, &c. 

Azain, ſome ends are 05tajned, others hin- 
dred; va a man deſires health and ſtrength, /d 
grandes patine, tucetaque craſſa annuere his ſuper 
petuere, A Father defires his Son to be vint 
ous and prudent, and provides him Maſter, 
Books, &c. but the young man abandons him- 
ſelt to ill company, &c. hindred by our own fob 
ly, oppoſition of friends, enemies, &Cc. or fortui- 
tous accidents. 

Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch 
theſe Wherefore? why 10? to what end, purpoſe, 
intention ? for whoſe ſake? for what good doth, 
worketh, makerh,he this? what chall he reap byit 
hath he obtained his end ? hopeth he, shall he ob 
tain it ? what means taketh hero — 
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they rational, prudent, proper ? who can, hath, 
will, hinder him ? or it ? . 


V. THE 5. Common - place is of e4&/ors. 
Whereof ſome are immanent, when the Agent 
is alſo the patien?, commonly exprefled by 
Verbs newters in Latin. Such are, to grow, to 
fail, co move; to reſt, to want, to haſt, to declame, 
to ſtudy. &c. to think, underſtand, &c. Others 
we tranſient, when the Agent and Patient are 
divers, and are expreſſed by Verbs #ranſitives, as 
ſtriking, heating, &c- 

Again, ſome ations concern being ; as v. 2. 
Pride, what doth, can, shall, will, p 1-4 it pro. 
duce ? | Note that all the auxiliary Verbs have: 
their greateſt uſe and force in. this Claſſe] ge-- 
nerate, perfect , preſerve , conſume , deſtroy ? 
Converſation begetteth Gmilitude iw manners,, 
mutual confidence, uniting intereſt, conſerves 
friendship, and is apt te procure advancement, 
&c, Debauchery conſumes the eſtate, deſtroyes. 
health, &c, 

Others concern qualities: and indeed all 47;- 
ms proceed from the virtues or faculties of 
their Agenrs; whether natural or acquilitez and 
AFions are as various, and copious, as am 
are. As a wiſe man gives good counſel, and 
doth his ation wiſely. A young man doth, can,. 
may, is wont to do foolishly. Strong Wine, doth, 
s apt co inebriate. In action, rhe place, time, 
and _ often afford marter conſiderable. He 
can ſpeak more boldly in an Ale-houſe, then at 
Court. The Sun warmeth and enlighteneth (be- 
cauſe bigger) more then. Venus ; more alſo when 
nearer. How dorh ir move, act? by it ſelf, b 
another ? by Nature, force, chance? as the Ef= 
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ficient, end, pretence, &c, circularly ? directly? 
how in youth ? how in age? how at fi:ſt? how 
afterwards? ſlowly or haſtily? conſtantly or by 
intermiſſions? equally or unequally ? mediately 
or immediately ? 

To attion are reduced alſo Copſequents or 
Ejeds, which anſwer to the ueition, what doth 
it, or he, work? and of rhete ſome are mad, 
ſome are done ? ſome endure no longer then the 
aCtion ir ſelf: as, the room is no longer light 
then it is enlightened. If the Auditors mind 
him not, all is done, as ſoon as the Preacher hath 
ſpoken his Sermon. 

Others remain afrer the ation is ended; u 
health remains, tho the Medicines have ended: 
Science remains, when the ſtudy is finished. 
Science gets honor, honor emploiment, em» 
—_ riches. A Prince what doth he ? what 

ght he, &c. ro do? to adminiſter Juſtice, 
What will that do, or is it apt to produce? 
to maintain plenty, —_— peace. What are 
the effets of theſe, naturally, uſually, alwais, 
cortinualiy ? the peoples love, and readineſs to 
ſpend their lives and eſtates for him. Hence 
no danger of infurrections, rebellions, &c. he 
will live jn great honor, and reverence with 
his Neighbors, &c. The golden apple, thrown 
by difcor:1 amongſt the Gods at a feaſt, whit 
conſequents had it, might it have? &cc. de 
] ght of the gueſts: Emulation and deſire of the 
three Goddeſſes: Chufing of Peary to be Judge: 
Mercuries deſcent ro carry him the meſlape: 
His undertaking ir: his beholding the thre 
Goddeſles, &c. So the immediare effect of 
the Sun is heat, - thence the warming of the 
Earth, raiſing vapors, thence ciouds, rain. Again, 
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from heat, Seaſons ot the year, generations of 
all plants, merals, Ec. 


VI. Trex fixth common-place is of Paſſion, 
or receiving an Action, Bur eſpecially ſuffer- 
ins, which 1s chiefly of evil. To this belongs 
being made, being done ; Was the World, could it 
be, could it be made, trom eternity ? the rebuild- 
ing of the City, is it, may it, could it be done, 
finished, perfected, deſtroyed, conſumed and 
changed into better, worle ? 

Why do fome men grow as fat as Fhud, 
none as big as Goliah? Qualities, The Moon, 
becauſe receiving her light frem the Sun, is 
ſubject ro Eclipſes, chenge, full, &c. Priamw, be- 
cauſe 01d, lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdom, 
to lee his Sons flain, his City deſtroyed, &c. 
The Ethiopian is burnt with hear, the Leplander 
frozen with cold. 

In ſurn, whar ever heads belong to ation, may 
bealſo cahly applied to Paſſion. 

What doth the object work upon us ? our 
ſenſes? &c. whar do all Simples and Medi- 
eines; Air, and all things {c led by Phylici- 
ans) prerernatural? all things edible ? &Cc. 
work upon us in order to health and ficknehs ? 
What do all Arts work-? what all virtues, vices, 
eſtates, ages, ſexes, &c. work? well? ill? or 
mdifferently ? 


VII Trax 7th Common-place is of Quali- 
tier, which hath theſe hezds. 1. Good and evil 
in themſeives : good is perfet, worthy, nobi*, 
excellent, happy, &c Evil the contrary. In 
reſpect of others, neceſſary, helpful, ſuperfluous, 
profitable, zgrecable, hurtfull, &c. as Lacitor 

Was 
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wes created a moſt noble and excellent fpirit; 
bue afterwards became unfortunare, wicked, 
dangerous, malicious, in endeavoring to dimi- 


nish the glory of God, and devifing miſchief 
to man, Full of hatred againſt Heaven, and 
deceit againſt Earthj &c. by which means he 
is become the vileſt, and molt deteſtable of all 
Creatures. 


2: Quart1iTIEs occult ; which ares known 
only by their ations. What is the power, fa 
Cculty, &c. of the Loadfone? ro draw Iron, to 
make it move towards the North, &c. who. 
could believe the power of Circe, to change 
Men into Hogs ? 


. QuarirTtes ſenſible; ſuch are beauty, 
th. figures of all forts; light, darkneſs; 
colours of all forts, natufal, artificial ; white, 
black, &c, for hearing, ſounds of all ſorts; 
&hsill, loud, skreeking , whiſtling, din , noiſe, 
&c. So for ſmells ot all forts and taſts : alſo 
tangible qualities , as heat, cold ; dry, moiſt; 
heavy » light; bard, ſoft; liquid, folid; thin, 
thick ; ſubtle, groſs; clear, &c. and all thele 
natural, or adventitious. As Lucretia was beau- 
tiful naturally, &c. 


4. QuaLltiTits of the mind, faculties, or 
powers natural, or accidents; as in the under- 
ſtanding, perſpicacity, ſagacity ; memory, te- 
nacio':s, treacherous; invention, ready , flow; 
the affections alſo and paſſions , virtues and vice 
belong to this head. 


5- AdjuNcrts; as naked, clothed, armed, 
adorned; 
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adorned, trimmed ; not men only, but Houſes, 
Cuies, Sepulchres, Fountains, and the like. 


6. SiTuAT1ON; as Cloth is tenterd, 
folded, &c. a Pillar upright, leaning, tallen, 
hanged up, &c- a living cicature ftandeth, fit» 
teth, lieth, kneeleth, &c. 


+7. RELA T1ONS; as Lord, Subject, Judg , 
Advocate, accuſed, Megiitrate , Maiter , Ser- 
vant, Scholar, teacher ; married, vnmaried; rich, 
poor, &c, noble, ignoble ; glorious, in dil- 
grace, &c, 


VIII. Treg 8ﬆh Common-place is Oxan- 
tity ; this is ealiiy and vulgarly known with its 
ſpecies. To it therefore belong number, one, 
many, few, &c. v. 8 How many Suns are 
there? is it never ſeen double, or triple? wy 
can there be no more? if there were more, 
what would follow? is it diviſible or indiviſi 
ble ? extended ? how far ? how many parts hath 
it? how great is it? how large, long, high, 
thick? greater then the Earth ? how often ? 
how is it"to be meaſured? how long hath it 
lkſted? is it diminished or increaſed ? hath ir 
any weight? 


IX, THz 9th Common-place ct Time, hath 
theſe heads; a/waies, ſometimes, v. g. what is 
the duration of the Creator? he hath alwaies 
bin. Is it poſſible he should be net eternal ? 
if he were not eternal, what would tollow ? 
wy is he erernal? can any thing be eternal 
belides him ? Duration is varied into pa#, pre- 


ſent, and futwre, Prudence confidezeth things 


palt, 
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paſt, that it may govern the preſent; and make. 
eth conjectures from both : that it may well 
menage the future. The paſt is conſidered by 
memory; the preſent in acting; in the fucure 
are concerned our hopes, fears, providence, 
cautiouſnels, &c. 


2. DivERs meaſures of time; as ages, 
years , months, daies, hours, moments, and parts of 
time; as Morning, Evening ; Spring, Summer; 
Intancy, Childhood, &c. the beginning, middle, 
ending of the Duration of any thing. 


F OCCcAS$10N; as favorable, opportune, ac- 
cuſtomed, purpoſed, &c, with their contraries 


X. Tnsz oth Common place is where, or 
place. To which belong. 1, The ſeveral part 
of the Univerſe ; as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, 


eaven*<, Firmament, &c, North, Sovth, &c., 


Zones, Climates, &c. Land, Sea, I{lands, &c, 
Countries, Aſia, Africk, &c. India mittit ebur, 
wmolles ſua thura Sabei. Where hall we findde- 
ceit? in shops and Markets, in narrow Souls 
Where ſubtilty? in the Genoweſes, Where It 
duſtry? in Holland, 


2. PLACE is either Proper, common ; due , be- 
longing to another. A Scholar ina Market is4 
fsh on dry land. Place alſo is ratural, violent, 
accidental ; where it ought, is wont ; it may lafely, 
well, be. Our Country, dwelling, &c. 


23. DiFFERENCES of p/ace; before, behind; 
on the right, letr, &c. hand ; above, under; over 
againſt, towards, &c. ncer to, faroff; in, by, Ao 
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kc, Where ſtood Carthage? /taliam contra , 
Thberinaque oftia. Where is water to be had ? in 
the Fountain, River, Well, &c. 


4 Quatirtits of place; cold, hot ; fruitful, 
barren; clean, dirty ; —_—_ mountainous z 


tilled, untilled; (andy, chalky, &c, 


g. Civit places; as an Houſe, Town, Vil- 
lage, villa, Shop, Market-place, Street, Thez- 
ter, Church, Hall. Public or private; Sacred 
or profane; ſolitary, inhabited; our own, ano- 
thers. , Where may a man plant, build, &c? 
upon his own. Where do flatterers frequent ? 
the Court, . 


6. THE power or property of place, Vervecum 
in patria, craſſoque ſub acre natus, 


XI.Tas 11th Common-place is the ſubjedZ 
to which any thing belongeth, or wherem any 
_ Ss. There is nothing that may not be 
the ſubject of another. The cauſe may be ot 
its propriety- Virtuous ations to whom are 
they proper? in whom to be found? in pru- 
dent perſons. W hat things are hot ? thoſe ex- 
poſed to the Sun, are neer to the fire, are ia 
morion, Who are cunning ? they who have 
much experience. The effects and ſigns. Who 
we noble? they who do nothing baſely, or 
Cattily. Who are true Princes? they who go- 
vern for the good of their People. Who are 
ſubject ro anger? they who have a sharp noſe, 
curled hair, red face, &c. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the ſubjet of 
other things. As God is the tountain ot wu» 

neſs 
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neſs, the Angels receive it immediately from 
him. Men and other Creatures are good each 
in his kind. 6 

So forall other things. What things are, may 
be, uſeto be, ought to be, accounted long ? [A. 
Etions and Paſſions] a Journy from England tg 
China. Tie works of Tyſtatus Abulenſis. Delay 
of what is earneſtly defired: (Time] the lives 
of Men before tne Flood. {Place} the wy 
from Paris to Conſtantinople. What things ue 
weak and feeble. | Quanti:y] things ſmall and 
little. [Quality] v6ck perſons, Women, pale 
perſons, feartul, tired, &c. [ Ation ] Children, 
old Men. [Place] the Aftatics, &c. 


XII. Tre laſt Common-place is Correſpon- 
dents, which hath many under it, as 

1, Before and after ; firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 
laſt : beginning, middle, ending. More or le(s 
- Whether is before, Saturn or the Sun? in digs 
nity and pertection the Sun is before : in place, 
———_ Sarurn is before. In time they ue 
equal. 

e'4 The ſame and divers or different. Virgil 
was the Author of the Georgics,who of che /Znrid? 
the ſame. . How doth his Poems differ from Hs 
mers, Theacritus, Heſiod, Taſſo? &C. 

3. Equal and wnequal: double, triple, Ec. half 
and generally all Proportions. 

4. Like, wnlike ; contrary, oppoſite ; and theſe vi» 
ried with more and leſs. Alexander and Ful. Cſa 
were like in boldneſs, unlike in ſtature;ot contrary 
diſpoſttions. Whether was more prudent ? lels for- 
tunate ? Was P/ato a better Philotopher, or Diony- 
fis 3 worſe Tyrant* the Aſtrologues predittiond 
Ceſars death, brings to mind the like of the El 
of Pembrok. 5. Unis 
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5. Union or conjunition in the ſame attion ; as 
whea two act one upon another mutually, as 
two enemies, or emulacors ſeeking to undermine 
one another. Or when both act upon a third, 
3 two Rivalls coward the ſame Miſtreſs. Or 
both ſuffer from a third, as two ſervants un. 
der the ſame Maſter. Or one act and the other 
receive or ſuffer, as the Maſter and Scholar, 


Judge and accuſer. 


6. Together, near, far of : antecedent, concomi- 
tant, ſubſequent, either in place, dignity or time. 

| ings tO mins d cheer, mirth, 
jollity. A teaſt ſuggeſts Meats , Cooks, Fish, 
Foul, Flesh, Sawces, Dishes, Chargers, Wines, 
Cups, Plates, &c. The Spring brings in Sum=« 
mer, Autumn, Winter. Czſar makes me think 
of Brutus, Caſſius, Pompey, &Cc. 
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CHAP. XII, 
Brief Direftions for Elocution, 


| Beg the Readers pardon, if, contrary to m 
own delign, I here ſubjoin to the diſcourſe 
of invention a tew lines in order to regulate 
Our ſpeaking and writing, what we have invent 
ed. And the rather, becauſe amongſt the very 
many Books of Rhetoric, 1 have not (een any, 
that declares the difference and reafons of 
Stiles and Figures {0 exatly as Eman. Theſau, 
Out of him therefore, for the greateſt part, [ 
have drawn this short ſcheme and proſped ; 
whereby any , even meanly practiſed, capaci. 
ties may be able to diſcern and judg of what 
is well, and Orator-lite written or ſpoken ; and 
conſequently himſelf alſo to imitate the El 
guenteſt Authors. 

There are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 
writing. 


1-CoNC1$sELY;in few short abrupt Senten- 
Ccs, as men ordinarily ſpeak in common conver- 
ſation, without any art, or order. As, 
Dic mihi Dameta, cujum pejus? An Meljbei! 
Nos, verum /Egonis, Neper mibi tradidit Egon, 
Such is very frequent in the Comedian, 
Vos iſthec intro auferte : abite. Sofia 
Adeſdum, Pancis te vols, 
Dixi, audiviſtis, tenetis, judicate. 


2. SOMEWHAT arfifidally but imper faith; 
I. Wild: 
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1. without any obſervation of numbers, correſ- 
pondence, meaſure, &c, when a period hath no 
certain bounds,but goes on till the matter be end- 
ed; ing the mind of the Awdiztoy fill in ful- 
ſe, till all is ſaid which is to fay ; which when 
it will be, the Auditor cannor divine, becaule he 
cannot toreſee where the ſpeakers defign will de- 
termine. Such are the beginnings of moſt of S. 
Pauls Epiſtles. Such is that beginning of Cz- 
cero's Oratiou pro Calio. Si quis Fudices forte adſit) 
jgnarw legum, rc. till you come to quibus otioſir, 
we in communi quidem 01:0. liceat eſſe. SO in that fro 
Nilone beginning at Occidi, occidi non Sp Malium 
&c, unto non modo weſtibulo privaret, ſed omni adi- 
Is &+ lumine, So in Catone Majore, PFlud aud 
we eAntiquorum authoritas walrt, gc. unto fer 
viſum ex Af icano audiſſe dicebat, 
Such is that Dirhiraubigue ſcene in Senecas Oe « 
dpw which begine, ſi 
Efuſam redimite comm nutaute Corimbo 
Molia Niſeis armati brachia thyrſis, &C, 
Such that of YVirei/in his Silznus. 
Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coatta 5c. 
And /Eneid 6. Frincipio celum ac terras, campoſque 
liquentes, 5c. 
Such is moſt of the H;ſtorians manner of writing, 
This fashion of ſpeech the Greeks called Oratis 
praden:, Ar. Rhet. 1.3, c. 9, ſuch when an Athenian 
Ambaſſador uled at Sparts, the Senate replied, the 
firſt part of your O:ation is gone our of our 
minds, and the ſecond never entred in, 


3 AFTERWARDS Thraſmacus, or wits 
ver he was, that firlt obterved the plealingnets in 
Lyrics to proceed from their pan/es and Meaſirres, 


began to practiſe the ſame in Proſe ; and to mince 
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thoſe great and unlick'd maſſes into $shorter and 

rounder periods. Of theſe, that, which conſiſts of 

one entire ſenſe only, and is not divided into 

members, (ſuch as are moſt of Senecas) is called 

by Ariſtotle Periodus opins: and by reaſon of the 
ir 


omitton of the tranfitions, and the frequent re 
petition of the ſame matter in ſeveral words, is 
by moſt Orators rejected. Wherefore other, 
out of more diligent obſervation of what ws 
pleaſing, changed thoſe round and incoherent pe. 
riods into many more concile members: carving 
them, as it were, into divers clauſes and parcel; 
which were allo made correſpondent and com- 
- menſurate one to another, So that they became 
ne:ther intire, nor yct maimed ; not metrical, yet 
not ' without meeter ; nor in feet, yet not altogs 
ther /voſe; without Verſe, nat without rythm ; 
© r/e.compared with other proſe, proſe compi- 
ec ro verſes, This came nor in tashion among 
the Romans till the latter end of Tullies time; 
which made his firlt Orations not to be ſoelo- 
quent as his Jatterz and hinmfelf to complain 
that he was going out of the World when he 
began to underſtand Rhetoric. And of ſome 
Orators in his time he ſaith; /z iis erat ad- 
mirabilis curſus orationis, ornata ſententiarum cqn- 
crnmitas non erat, 4. e. they had a wondertul 
fluency in their ſtile, choice words, and round 
tull periods, but they wanted the neat diſtri 
bution of them into parts and members. The 
fir# is like, an head of excellent hair, but hang- 
ing down, and flagging; this other like the 
ſame hair diſpoſed and made up into rings and 
cuil:s. Examples of thele aic infinite 1n Ph- 
wies Pancgyric. 


4. T 1s 
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T 41s Harmony or correſpondence of the 
clauſes of a Period conſiſts in three things. 

1. Equality of the members. 

2. Contrapoſition of the words, 

3. Similitude of termin:tion. 

1. Equality is, when the divers clauſes of a feri-. 
od conlifts of equal number of words, or of /y/la-. 
Mes, or times, (two $short ſyllables being equal to: 
one long) which is altogether as graceful. Ag 
$peremus ques Volums ; quod acciderit feramus, Cic. 
Alterum optare crudelitas eſt,alterum ſervare clemen« 
tie. Superbia in fronte; wa in oculis; pallor in 
corpore; in ore impudentia. Plin. Siq id obtigerit,, 

animo paratoque moriar, neque enim poteſt ace. 
tidere tur pis mors forti viro ; neque immatura Conſun 
lari; neque miſera ſapienti. CiCc., 

2, _—_— op a converſion or 
retorſion of the ſame words in divers clauſes of 
the ſame period, For the ſame words are ſeverally: 
(and often contrarily) joined, ro make as it were 
aſceming contradifion, or paradox at leaſt. As 

Sepius accidit ut imprudenzes feliciter, prudentes, 

mfeliciter agant. 

Infelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito ; 

Hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 

Stultus prudentibus, prudens fiultis, viſus, 
* Sometimes alſo words of a contrary lignification> 
are joyned together elegantly in one periodus ſupi- 
xe. As, Jnclinata reſurgo, Carpit & carpitur una, 
Qui ſpeftavit vulnera vulnus habet, Sparta. ibs mie. 
ros babet ubi non habet. 

Sometimes words ſignifying contrary things are 
placed in divers c/auſes of the ſame period, Asz, 
Aut viros amplifica, aut mortues develinque. 

Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Sometimes they are placed ig manner of a 
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Dilemmai. Morere , ft caſta es, viro; ſi inceſta, 

arnores. 

Fupiter aut falſus pater eſt, aut crimine verus, 

3. Similitude of terminations, whether 1. by ite- 
ration of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. 2, Of 
the ſame caſes and perſons of nouns and verbs, tho 
not the ſame words, yet of the ſame or like ſound, 

Of the Spartans a: Thermopyla. Trecenti ſumns, ſed 

wviri, ſed armati, ſed Lacones, ſed ad Thermopyla; 

vam vidi plures trecentos, Of the ſame, Nos 
ſine deliciis educamur , fine muris vivimus , fine 
vita vincimus, This correſpondence is ſometimes 
in ove word, ſometimes in 2, 3,43 and 5 ſome» 
times, but rarely. 
Jndignus ui wel improbi bene vel probi male 
dicant. 
Dum laurum acquiſivit regiam, palmam ami- 
{1: popularem, 

Vel in negotio ſine periculo, vel in otio cum 
dignitare efſe poſſint. 

LEque nocent & qui nolentibus vitam officioſe 
impertiunt, & qui volentibus mortem mali- 
tioſe negant. 

An tu me per hos in patriam revocare potu- 
iſti, ego te per eoldem in patria retinere non 
potero ? 


5. Bes1iDbrs theſe, there are two other ſorts 
of figures, Or ornaments of ſpeech, The firſt are ſuch 
as move the affetions, and periwade as well as de- 
light, and therefore may well be called Pathetical, 
The lecond are ſuch as conſiſt in ingenious expreſ- 
fons 11 rhe words themſelves. 

Pathetical are thoſe figures, which ſerve to 
expreſs ſume palſlion, or other operation of the 
mind; as the imagination, underſtanding, &c 

whether 
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whether they concern apprehenion, appetite , 
anger, or any other affection whatſoever. Such 
are. 

1. Cozritio. to this belong theſe and the like 
expreſſions. Agnoſco, audio, intelligo, ſtiv, expe» 
rior, video, &-c. Agnoſco, agnoſco 3 vittum eſt Chaos, 
Sen, Nunc ſcio quid {it amor. Virg. Neſcio quo patto 
fieri dicam, Cic. 

2. Demonſtratio. to which belong en, ecce, 
adſpice, audite, gc, Ex quo diſcordia cives per- 
duxi8 miſeros ! En queis, &c. Virg. Intuemini huic 
erutos occulos, ill; confrattos pedes ; quid exhorreſci« 
tis? fic iſte miſeretur. 

2» Narratio. to which belong, dicam, enarro, 
&c. Favete ftinguis; carmina non prim andita Mu- 
ſorum ſacerdos V:rginibus pueriſque canto. Hor. 
»= Nunc qua ratione quod inftat confreri poſſit, paucis 
adverte, docebo. Hoſpes, diſce novum mortis genus. 

4. Afermatio. eſt labor, non nego; pericula 
magna, fateor ; multz infidie ſunt bonis, wveriſſime 
diftum. Cic. Affirmo 1;bi, Caie Mari, non ſic re- 
ftitiſſet. Quin. 

Negatio. Nego efſe quicquam 4 teſtibus diftum 
quod, oc. 

Fole meis captiva germanos dabit ? non. 

5. Ironia. Ni fallor, feminas ferrum decet. 

6. Apoſiopeſis, Novimus & qui te. 

7. Prateritio, Non dico te @ ſociis pecunias ate 
repiſſe ; won ſum in e9 ocupatus , quod civitates, 
regna, domos omnium deptculatus es; furta, rap inas 
omnes twas omitto 

8. Faramentum, Per has lacrymas dextramque 
twam re. Virg. 

Teſtatio. Vos, Dii Patrii, penates , teftor, inte- 
gro me animo ac libero P. Sylke cauſam defendere. 

9. Animadverſio, epitaſis. A 1eficting upon whit 

was 
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was (aid before, or animadverting upon ſome 
circumſtance of what preceded. Ohrepſiſti ad ho. 
mores commendatione fumoſarum imaginum ; upon 
which hganimadverts, @varum nihbil bhabebas ſi. 
mile prater colorem. Cic. in Piſ. 

Tu intrare illum Senatum poteris, O Tulli, in qua 
Pompeium non ſis viſurus ? tu illam togam indaere, 
que armis ceſſit ? Sen. in Suaſ. 

Regina quondam, ancilla nunc quidem tua. 

To. Farembefis. 

11, Correttio. Antonium in campo vidimus, & 
quid dico? widifſe nos? Ego vids. 

12. Repetitio, Commotus nos es, cum tibi mater pe. 
des amplexaretur ; non es commotus. 

1}. Adniratio. Novum monſirum! integer ali- 
#vr, debiles alunt, Sen. 

I4 Exclamatio. 

15, Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis ; hee vit- 
go feci. Leve eft quod aftum eſt. 

16, Commemoratio. O Myſis, Myſis, etiam nunc 
ſiriptailla ditta mihi ſunt in anims. 

17. Preſagitia, Neſcis quid animus grande pres 
ſagit malum, 

18, Dubitatio, Dubito an moriendo Vicerit, at 
vViniendo fit mortuns. 

19. Inquiſitio &+ interrogatio, Nunc quare abs 
te, quare patrem ſuum Roſcius ecciderit ? quard 
quands occiderit? Cic. 

20. Reſponſio. Yueris, quo jaceas poſt obitum 
loco? quo men nata jacent. 

21. Interpretatio. Si intelligis, Cicero, non dicit 
roga ut vivas; ſed roga ut ſervias. When Anthony 
offered him his life if he would ask it 

22. Occupatio, or preventing an objection. 

23. Fiftio, Fingite vobis antiquam illam urbem 
widere, lucem orbis terrarum, 0c. 


24. Ines 
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24, Imaginatio. Fam mihi cernuntur trepidis 
delubra moveri ſedibas. Virg., 

25. Expreſſio, edtypoſis. Putares cadaver ambu- 
lare. Quacunque iter faceret, ejuſmoed; fuit, ut 
now legatus Populi Romani, ſed ut quadam calami- 
tas prrvadere videtur. Cic. Verr. 

26. Proſopopwia. Tecum patria fic agit. Cic, Cat. 

27- Apoftrophe, when we ſpeak to one that 
hears not. O Fors Blanduſie ſplendidior vitro, 
dalci digne mero. Hor. 

28. K atiocinatio, when one dilcourſeth with 
himſelf. 

Cur Pallas xon nupta? wvirum. non invenit ullum, 

29. Concluſiuncula, when the foregoing mat- 
ter is reflected upon and concluded with ſome- 
what unexpeted. As Cicero, having declared 
bow the Herbeteſi were by Verres condemned :o 
pay a great ſur of mony rotwo of his Miſtreſ- 
ſes, concludes. [taque civitas ua ſociorum atque 
anicorum, duabus deterrimis muleriulis vedtigalis 


Epip homena. fic dii ſpreti exardeſcunt. Sic hu-« 
mana conſilia —_— vt4 fe celeftlibus 
preferunt, Val. Max. 

Compendium . 1/lis parentis nullus aut aqui eff 
amor, avidi cruoris  imperii, armorum, dot: ; 
diris, ſceletis, breviter wt dicam, meis. Oedip. 

30. Perplexitas. Quid agimus? animum driftrabit 
_ timor ; hinc gnatns, illinc conjugis cari cinis. 
ars wtra vincit ? 

1. Aoprebatio. Sity fic agendur eff, Bene eff. 

Abunde efl, Hic placet peeng modus. 

"422. Imperium, Egredere ex wurbe Catiling,--+ <= 
Egredere, purrarecna; lethales tecum aufer herbas : 
lira cives metu, Medea. 

Admoenitio, Vas pro mea ſummsg diligentia mo- 

neo 
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neo; pro enthoritate conſulari hortor ; uf 
magnitudine periculi obteſior. Cic. 
Obſequium. Tus, O Regina, quid optes. 
Explorare labor, mihi juſſa capeſſere fas eſt, 
So for the Paſſions. 
Blanditiz. Animula dulcis , ſuavis animula. 
Saluratio & Apprecatio. PFene walets, quiſquis e, 
Sit tibi terra levis : Dii te ament qui hec legis, 


Veneratio. Delubra (g aras celitum, (gy patrios lares 
ſupplex adoro. 


Abominario. Heu ſtirpem inviſcum | F fatis contre« 
ria nofi ris. 

Irriſio. 4h, ab, 4b, lapidus amator filicernits. 

Execratio. Dii te perdant, fugitize. Cic. 

Opratio. FecifSet utinam Deus immortalis. Maxine 
wvellem, Fudices. 


Invocatio. Hymen, 6 Hymence veni. 

Votum. Youeo tibi wvitimam, fortuna redux. 

Obſecratio. Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex comas, atque 
ubera iſta pene materna, obſecro, 


Commendatio. Si te in germani fratris dilexi le 
ve hec te ſolum fecit marime, ſeu tibi morigera 
wit in rebus omnibus: Teifti wirum do, amicum, 
uwtorem, patrem. Bcna noſtra hac tibi committo; ae 

tue mando fidei. 


Conceſſio. Do quod vis; (F me widuſyue wolenſqu 
remitto. 

Gratiarum a&io. Non erimus regno indecores,nec ut 
fra feretur fama levis, tantive aboleſcet gratia 
faRi. Virg. 

Recuſatio. Non me deleFint ignoti d-mino ſerzorum 
greges ©. nee ſonantia lazi ruris ergaſtula : nolodi* 
wes efſe : Patrem gratis amo. 

Exultatio. Jo triumphe! tu moraris aureos cnrris, 

& intafas boves, Jo triumphe ! nec Fugurthin 
parem. Horats 
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Jaftantia- Et nos aliguod nomengue decuſque gefſi» 


Gratulatio. Letare, gaude gnate; quam nwellet twos 
Caſſundra thalames. 


Plauſus. At mihr plaudo ipſe domi, ſimul ac mummes 
contemploy in arca. Horat. 


Ejulatio. Hei mib/ ! nequeo quin fleam, 

Expoſtulatio. /mproperium. [ngrate ceſſts orbis ? ex- 
cidimus tibj ? 

Penitentia. Fotens jam cecidit ira: penitet ; falti 
pudet. Sen. 


Spes. Spero equidem mediis, fi guid pia numina poſ= 
ſunt, Heſurum ſcopulis. 


Deſperatio. AFumeſt, conclamatum. Occidimus. Aures 
pepulit hymenews meth. 


Timor, horror. Suder per artus frigidus totos cadit : 
emen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Sen. Pavet anis 
mus, horret : magna pernicies adeſ}. 

Verecundia. He me! per urbem (nam pudet tanti 
mali) fabula quanta fui. 

Audacia. Impudentia. Reſiſtam : inermes offeram ar- 
matis manus. Dabit ira wires. /ngeniem confiden- 
tiam! num cogitat quiddicat ? num fatti piget ? 

Excandeſcentia, Minz. Accingere ira; teque in exi- 
lium feras furore toto. Ve tibi cauſtdice. Diris 
agam ws; dira deteſiatio nulla expiatur wi- 
aima. : 

Nemeſis, Indignatio. /fthic nunc metuenda jace ; non 
te optima mater condet bumo, patriogue cnerabit 
membra ſepulcro ; Ali tibus liquere feris ; ant gurgite 
merſum unda feret. Virg. 

Miſeratio. Compeſſere quidem werba, C* audacem 
manu poteram dumare ; ſed meus captis quoque ſcit 
parcere enſts. 


Con» 
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Confeſſio. Me amare hanc fateor ; fi id peccareeſ, 
fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me ded; quid 
VIS oneris impone, impera. 

Deprecatio. Miſeremini familie, Judices ; miſere. 
mini fort:ſſimi Patris ; miſeremini filii. Cic. 


3 OTH Ee « figures there are, which conſiſt in 
the words; as Metaphors of divers ſorts, whe- 
ther the Genss tor the Species, Species for the Genur, 
part for the whole, or the like. As Hypotypoſis, or 
applying of words of lite and (enſe to things in» 
nimnate. AsHyperboles, Laconiſms,Oppoſitions,ſuch 
as Campi liquentes, liquidi Chryſtalli; Or Deceptio, 
when a ſentence ends unexpreſledly. Spero #i6i & 
wventuram hoc anno maximam meſſem mali. Het 
mouth, oh heavenly! wide. Tua nite? in frome 
Fulgor aureus;argentum in cirris; ſmaragdus in oculis; 
[a'phirus in labiis;chry ſolythus in genis;collum in reſti, 

Metaphors are of divers ſorts, 4. e. are taken fre 


divers common places. 
1. From likeneſs Homo quadratus. 
2. From the attribute Regnat gladins. 
3. Equivocation Jus Verrmum; 
4. Hypotypolis Pont em indignatus Arazt. 
5. Hyperbole Inſtar montis equum, 
6. Laconiſmus Carpathii leporem. 
7. Oppoſition Mens amens. 
8. Deception Vale apud Orcum. 


More particulars may be found in Authors; 
thus much is ſufficient tor this place, where this 
diicourſe iatruded ir (elf, beſides my inteation, 


CHAP. 


is 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of bettering the Judgment. 


I: T HE Judgment is that faculty whereby 
we diſcern, #. e. Fudge of, true and falſe ; 

good and bad ; better and leſs good, Naturally 
me( z. e. ſedate conſidering perſons ) are bet- 
ter diſpoſed to it then others; but none attain any 
conſiderable perfteCtion in it any other way, then 
experience. Experience (I ſay) of others commu» 
nicated by Books or inſtruftion, and of themſelves 
by their own obſervation. For without this read» 
ing is of ſmall force, not being fully under- 
Rood, nor the right application of what was 
nd comprehended. And this experience is not 
tawght by ſo many hours a day, but may be 
- all times, at play, in converſation, in 
ineſs; by looſe-doing, by ill doing, our 
ſelves or others; only it requires a mind ready 
to refle&> upon whar we ſee, hear, or do, or 
ſuffer. The habit, which perfecs this faculty, 
(us that which Tegulates the will and affetions 
s virtue) is Wiſdom or Prudence. That great 
power, whereby we live in happineſs and con- 
tent; whereby we excel all other Creatures, 
and moſt men alſo ; being by it out of the reach 
oftheir deceit and craft, and not impoſed ups 
on, or derided, by them ; whereby our reaſon 
an better part is regulated; and whereby we 
ought to govern both our ſelves and others. This 
ifit be applied to particular ſubject. hath ſeve- 
ral names: as if to govern Cities or Common= 
wealchs, *cis politice/ prudence ; if Armies and 
Q War 
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War, military ; if a family, @conomical, &c. with 
none of which I intermeddle, but only with that, 
which concerns every particular perfon in the 
conduct of his life: and here only in geaeral; 
reſerving to the ſecond Part ſuch particular rule, 
as either my own or others experience, that [ 
have read, have ſuggeſted. In this place therefore 
I shall only adviſe (as well as | can) how the facul- 
ty is to be cultivated for the implantiog that great 
perfection. 


2. AND firſt take notice; that the exerciſing 
this f.culty is the employing of all the reſt, For 
it is in vain to give judgment without comparing 
and examining the reaſons (deviſed by /zvention) 
for both parties;and the like caſes in former times 
ſuggeſted by memery. For the chief employment 
of the judgment being concerning the future, ti 
ther the choice of an End, or of apt means roan 
end ; no mancan promiſe to himſelf any ſucceſs 
in his eletion without engaging all the powers 
he hath. 4s there muſt be 1. [Suppohng the 
end to be already reſolved upon and alwaies be- 
fore his eyes] 2 propoſal or finding out (ſeveral v.g. 
mediums tg an end; Which is called Comnſe/, 2. A 
comparing theſe together, that he may beableto 
chuſe the beſt and propereſt, and Foneſteſs tor his 
purpoſe, (tor if he uſe dishoneſt means, tho 
proper, 'tis craft and ſubtilty, as to cChuſe impro» 
per is folly and want of wiſdom.) This is the im- 
mediate action of Judgment ; and which conliſts 
of many | —_ I. cicumſpettion of all circum 
ſtances of time, —__ and all other opporruai- 
ties. 2, Cantion, for prevention of hinderances 


conlideriog all dangers, and difficulties, he is 


likely to encounter ; and either providing __ 
cling 
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cline and avoid, or arming himſelf to reſiſt, or 
ſuffer them. R—_ or good and rational con- 
jeturing of what is likely to ſucceed. #ly- A firm 
reſolution , and competent ſecrecy. And Jaſt- 
ly a conſtant and due execution of what is well re- 
ſolved. Now becauſe this knowledg is very dif- 
ficulr, and ar the beſt but a conjecture, it is ne- 
ceſlary to conſider what bath ſucceeded heretofore 
won ſuch premiſes, for that is moſt likely to hap- 
pen again : but this cannot be done without the 
aſſiſtance either of Books or experienc'd perſons, 
who have ſeen and krown the like cates and ſuc- 
ceſles * and this cannor be without much 05/er- 
vation and taking norice of things in the time 
ot their actual flourishing ; and ſtoring up ſuch 
rules and hiſtories in the memory for future ap- 
plication. By the way it w'1| not be amiſs ro rake 
notice.thart as there is no zew thing under the Sun, 
ſo neither any new ation; but the ſame are repre» 
ſented over again under varying circumſtances : 

ſo that he, who intends to be a wiſe man, muſt 
endeavour to diltinguish the e4dion (as Phylici- 

ans do in judging dileaſes)from the circumſtances ; 

tharhe may be able to give a good judgment and 

prognoſtic; and afterwards to frame a general 
re, which may Rand him in ſtead at other times 

and occaſions. 


3. OrposltTE to wiſedom is folly, that baſe, 
»d;ct,low, poor, fordid, flavish condition; which 
renders a man weeriſome to himſelt , and contemti- 
ble to others; expoſed to every ones deceir and 
craft; a ſlave to his own paiſions and others fla:te- 
res; and & ſtock whereupon to graft any vice, 
thame, or miſery. This is made up of two 
Ingredients , Igzoravce and E:yir, To avoiit 

Q 2 whic 
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which , as allo ro rectify the underſtanding, 
and obtain a true notion of things as th 
' exiſt in the World, and relate to us, it is ne- 
ceſſary that we 
I. Ende avony to be ſet at liberty from the dommign; 
1, Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſions. 
2. To uſe much attention, conſideration,and weigh. 
ing things themſelves. 
4+ That a man may be virtsevs it is not ſuffi. 
cient that he zow and then do virtuous ations; 
nor that he do them frequently out of good ny 
ture, intereſt, mode, ow, or the like: but 
that he work di:ſerretly, conſtantly, kabitually, and 
for a good eud, and by debberation and choice; 
which two laſt conditions neceſlarily preſuppok 
Prudence. So that as no Virtue without Prudence, 
neither is it without them. For it hath binthe 
obſervation of all knowing and diſcreet perſons, 
snd they have delivered it for a certain rule,a 
zth alſo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdom ot God 
Þ:mfelft; that virtuous courſes onely, rogether 
with Gods grace obtained by much prayer and 
interceſſion, are captble to make a man wile, 
3. e, to diret his ations in ſuch manner as he 
shall not need to repent of them. And that there 
fore luch ations are called good; and others ev, 
becauſe of the evil conſequents ; that they bring 
ſuch as perfurm them to ſorrow, repentance 2 
miſery. Hereupgn are grounded thoſe rules in the 
holy Scripture, that #he fear of the Lord is tht 
beginning of Wiſdom, that the beginning of Wiſdm 
is fo avoid folly, and wickedneſs. That # i 
ſport for a fool to do wickedly, and the like ; R6 
1gion being rhe chiefeſt and ſupremelt of all 
virtues, Anevil man ſeeks occafions to pratify 
his humor ; and at beſt thinks to ſtop at the 
confine 
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confines betwixt paſſion and vice; but a wiſe 
mas avoids the occaſjons of vice, which he 
looks upon as a diſeaſe of the Soul, contrary 
to the natural and due conſtitution of it, and 
ſubverting its true tone and diſpoſition. And 
that every vice in particular is contrary to Prue 
dence , appears; becauſe Cverouſneſs inſtead of 
wiſcom introduceth craft, ſuttilty, deceitfulneſs, 
which are called the wiſdom of the World. 
Pride breeds preturnption of his own parts whe- 
ther natural or acquiſite; whence proceeds ob- 
ſtinacy, arrogance , contentiouſneſs, ſfingulari- 
ty, diſdain and —_— of others, end they 
advice or aſſiſtance. The danger of this is very 
; becauſe every one ſees if but he that is 
of it. And Haſt (the third fountain of all 
vices) is the mother of neg/zgence, precipriions 
inconfiderateneſs, inconſtancy, and at length of that 
ndneſs of wnderifianding, Which renders them 
uncapable of diſcerning, ſuch things eſpecially 
wu concern their Souls, but even ſuch alſo as are 
adyantageous to their temporal welfare ; and of 
chuling better from worſe , fit and convenient 
from improper and aliene. 


F. Pass10Ns, tho not ſo immediately con» 
emring to the ruine of the Judgmene as vice, 
-=_ irectly and by conſequent deftroy it alſo. 

or being (as I ſaid before) undeliberate mo. 
tions rowards objects pleaſing or diſplealing, 
and therefore in the ſenfitive Soul ; the objects 
paſſing through that to the underſtanding, carry 
vith them that #in&ure or form they there re- 
ceive by thoſe Actions ; not now as pleafing or 
paintul, but as good or bad (tor ſo the paſſions 
repreſent them.) And if the Inte/!:37 do nor ipec- 

Q Z dily 
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dily reflet upon the deceit; and ſeperate and 
cleanſe the natural from the paſſionate, where 
with it is ſtained; it becomes partaker of , and 
ingaged in, theerror. And ſo not only loſeth 
the true notion and knowledg of the objeCt, but 
apprehends it alio under a wrong and talle /dea; 
miſtaking v. g. the pleaſure or good for the obje@, 
And whatever it receives or conhliders, whileſt in 
that diſpoſition, is conceived under the ſame 
miſtake. So that all paſtions more or teſs, ac- 
cording to the degree of their ſtrength, render 
the underſtanding partial and unindiffterent, and 
conuouently erroneous, and unfit to judge in 
any thing of moment. Hence it is, that 4 
man in paſſiox, tho the alteration be only in 
himſelf, yet imagines the World without himto 
be changed, What was before efleemed, when now 
look'd upon through this falſe light, appears 
remtible ; and the contemned becomes admits 
ble. The &eloved or defired is without faulty 
is excellent and eaſy ; the hated is all faulty, un- 
worthy, and impoſſible. Yet is this no great mat- 
ter compared to the Paſſions, when they are in 
their height and vigor. Do we not ſce how fot 
the ſatisfying of a luſt, and enjoying a revenge 
a man breaks through all Laws, all obligations 
natural and civil? how he regards not what in- 
Jury or affront he effers even to Magiſtrates and 
arents? how he delpiſeth all conveniences 
evil conſequences, his own or other mens tt 
ſons may forewarn him? But I will nor meddle 
with thele extravagants, utterly unfit to be carved 
into Mercwries; and will conſider thoſe which 
work more mildly ; and ſedvee , not #remple upon, 
the Judgment. Such are, 


I. SELF- 
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1» SELF-LOVEs Or ſef eſtimation, an 0+ 
yervaluing of a mans own parts, opinions, Or 
ations An error in ſome fort zeceſſary to the 
well-being of man; for should every one know 
exattly the meaſures of his own ability, the grea- 
teſt part of the World would be miſerable. 
Every man, therefore, makes himſelf the ſtan- 
dard for all others, efteeming every ones abili- 
ties and actions, as they are equal or confor= 
mable ro his own. And this ſeems to be a na- 
tural ſuggeſtion : but if it be too much indulged, 
ſo that either for pride of his own parts, know- 
ledge, &c. or for intereſt and covetouſneſ3, or for 
benor and reputation, or for cufom and edu- 
cation, Or any other by-reſpect, a man warp his 
Fudgment, he lies under a laſting and univer- 
ial prejudice. For this is the beginning of Opi- 
niatrety; and when deſpiſing the advice and judg- 
ment of others, he fo/lows only his own coun- 
ſel, is it not juſt that he should be permitted 
to fall into the conſequences of his own opi- 
nion? he that bends, and plies his reaſon to his 
paſſion, why should he not enjoy the produt 
of his indifcretien? why $hould he that ſows 
folly, reap the fruit of counſel and adviſe- 
_ But to inſtance in the foreſaid parti» 
culars. 


1, He that is conceited of bis own worth, eo ip ſo 
deſpiſeth others; and therefore will not read or 
take pains to inform himſelf what other Men 
fay or know; but when he fixeth in himſelf this 
propofition, that other Men are more ignorant 
then he, then whatever comes in his fancy , 
ſeems to be an addition to knowledg;z and muſt 
either be reſerved as a myltery, or venred a 

[ne 
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the Depth of Science, and Oracle of wit ; though 
many times it is bur either a great error, or at 
beſt, a vulgar truth, And the molt extrava. 

ant and groteſque conceits, as being molt of a(} 

is Own, he eſteems and values the moſt. Such 
2 man frames to himſelf notions and opinions, 
which all the World is to ſubmir to, and theſe 
alone are ro be taught and propagated ; and all 
oppoſers are opinialtres, and ignorant, if nor 
malicious, centradicters of the truth, and envi- 
ous of the glory of him that diſcovers it. Hence 
comes the ſpirit of contradifion; that let thead 
verſe opiner ſay what he will, his reaſon will not 
be heard ; for indeed our /earned man ſtands upon 
his guard againſt truth; and ſo at laſt, inſtead 
of tair arguing , turns to chicanery and Pedan- 
tery. 


2. How much intereſ® and ſecular reſpes 
wreſt the judgment, is manifelt to any one 
that oblerves; that the [cbriving opinions , and 
ſuch as are countenanced by them that can re- 
ward, never fail of abettors, But 1 can eafilier 
pardon theſe then thoſe who for /ove of gem 
oppoſe the Magiſtrate and Government; who 
knowing the humor of the ordinary people to 
be againſt obedience and (ubjetion, make uſe 
of it to diſturb the peace, that they may fh 
the better. They gain Proſelytes that they may 
grow rich; they gather Churches that they may 
collefF wealth; and heap wp Diſciples, that they 
may multiply collections. Thus they deceive un- 
learned and unſtable Souls , of their gemporat, 
2s well as their ſpiritual, goods: and care not 
what craft and deczitfulneſs they ufe that they 
may fill cheir purſes; their Arts are my 

ab 
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and ſeen of every one but choie who are deceived 
by them. 


}. VAIN-GLORY, Or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing then other perſons, is as ſtrong a paſſi- 
on, ever lince our firſt Parents were carried away 
by it, as any that moleſts our Souls. This goes 
mazked many times under a vizor of ſeeking 
Reformation, advancing knowledg, and the like ; 
when it is in reality /ceking applauſe, inſinuating 
into a party, and vaunting our own ſelves. The 
beginnings of this deluſion are many times very 
ſubcil, and difficulrly diſcerned, except by rhole 
who are very jealous of themſelves, Hence 
comes an itch ts invent or Pablish new opinions 
and fancies, to | for a new interpretation, 
and even go fo Law for the primogeniture of a 
notion. From hence allo, if sharpened a little 
by covetouſneſs, comes all ſeditions, diſobedience 
to Magiſtrates, herefies, ſchifmes, and rebellions 
Is itnor ſtrange to ſee an ignorant perſon, with- 
out comprehending, or ſo much as tafting, the 
= les of Arts and Knowledg, to jwdg for 

imſelt, and ſcorn to be guided ; eſpecially in 
things of conſequence, where moſt caution is 
tobe uſed ? He that will not refuſe to be taught to 
be a Shoe- maker, ſcorns to be inſtruted in Di- 
vinity ; and he will (ubmirto a Mater of a Trade, 
that will not bow to a DofFor. If a man well 
furnish'd with this ſpiritzal Pride, happens to be 
informed in ſome particular knowledg above the 
reſt of his condition; he immediately thinks 
himſelf inferior only to Angels; inflrution he de- 
ſfiteth ; all ignorance, yea and ſometimes Science 
too, he defieth; and pretends to nothing bur 
inſpirations, and, the conſequent of thar, _ 

uy. 
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bility. Then hath the Devil perfeCted his work 
in him, he is advanced as far in error as 
peſſible, and become a ſedvcer and an ins 


pohtor. 


4. Or all Opin:atrety, that which proceed 
from Cuſtome, and Education, is the leaſt ab 
ſurd ; yer a favltit is alſo, and more difhcultl 
conquerable then the reſt. For the errors become 
in a manner connaturel; and tho a diſeaſe, ye 
have ſo tinted the Underſtanding, that oh cm 
hends nothing but trrough them. And there- 
fore the more any one knows in his error, the 
more difficultly is it eradicared ; yet time, and 
labor will do much; oze cuſtom not being tobe 
expelled but by another. From this force ot & 
ducation it comes, that hereſies and d1//ent ions are 
tor ſo many generations continued ; that whole 
Orders, and lometimes Nation, eſpowſe one opinion; 
and that contrary to another as wiſe and learned 
as itſelf. 


2. TiMOROUSNES, baſeneſ5, or ſlothfulneſi, 
is another origine of Errors, quite contrary to 
thoſe produc'd by /e/f /ave; when a man feemy 
to have no opinion of his own, but to aflumethe 
colour and tincture of thoſe with whom he con- 
verſeth. The —_— takes for falſe what any 
other perſon afhrms, the Complaiſans for ae. 
This is indeed the moſt peaceable way, and the 
deſt to make a fortune, but corrupts the judgment 
more then the other. For ſuch a man either 
deſpiſerh Truth as a thing of no value, not worth 
Iaboring tor ; or his own ſoul, as if God had not 
given him reaſon, but had brought him intothe 
World,and nat cndued him with ſufficient abili- 
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ty togaide hircſelf in it, Such men uſually ad- 
mire other wens perſons, and take things upon the 
credit either of a greater number againſt a /eſs 
(which in dificule matters is very dangerous) or 
jlometimes of a leſs againit a greater. Or of per- 
ſons of verſed in what is deſired to be known, as 
ofa learned man in things of piety or (ſecular pru- 
dence; of a pious man in matters of learning 
and the like; yet this is berter then ro rake a mans 
judgment, becauſe of ſome external or accidental 
advantages ; astothink a man learned, or in che 
truth, becauſe a friend or acquaintance. Or, I 
am of his opinion, becaule | gain, or hopeto get, 
by him. Or, he @ rich, for which Men hold bim 
wiſe, He hath ſo many /egions, therefore he hath 
reaſow. Or, he is in great Othce, he is above us, 
therefore wiſer then us; he is of our Order, 
therefore we mult ſuſtain him. Hence alſo 
come the divers fashions and modes. Great men 
think themſelves to be ſuch as the flattery of 
Inferiors repreſents them ; and Inferiors think 
the aftions of Superiors to be imitable,and thus 
the deccit is mutual. From this admiration of 
perſons it comes, that he is thought a good Prea- 
ber that ſweats and labors in the Pulpit ; or he 
2 wiſe man that talks gravely. Wealſothink him 
a wicked perſon, or our enemy that is acquainted 
with ſuch, as it all that converie together joined 
n the ſame intereſt ; him prune and inlolent, 
that neglets a due civility ; him ignorant, that is 
flow and lent; and him to have taken good coun- 
el, that hath tucceſs. Hence alſo it proceeds that 
moſt men admire what is in faſtion and vogue e- 
ven in Feligion it (elf, and /carning, as well as in 
clothes and phraſes. That Men are taken with 
thews and (plendor, and vain appearances, and 

ac 
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arc unwilling togo out of the track ; but relia. 
quish reaſon, and many times virtue it (elf, be. 
cauſe they want company. 

But that which moſt impaſeth upon perſon of 
learning and prudence, is; if they ſee a man ſy 
wweh truth, and well, they are - 4 fo take the reftif 


bus diſcourſe upon that credit. e ſtrong Carrie 
off the weak; and the Underſtanding once conquer. 
ed, is not willing to try her ſtrength a ſecond tine 
againſt the vi&or. 


3- I will mention no more of the Paſſions ; but 
in short reduce all the cauſes of errors to 2. heads 
ot misjudging. The firſt is #00 haſty aſſenting, the 
ſecond too ſlow. For the firſt, 

1. Precipitancy, when we doubt not ſuffi 
ently ; but are in haſt to aſſent before due er 
amination. This proceeds ſometimes from the 
heat of age, cuſtom of haſty judging , pre- 
ſumption of our own parts, hating the labor 
of thinking, acception of perſons, uſe of termy 
which we think our ſelves onely to underſtand, 
For there being no propolicion, tor which ſoms 
what may not be ſaid; many Men (wh<ther 
our of paſſion, intereſt, want of ability or leaſure, 
hzine(s, or whatever other cauſe) reſt with the 
firft appearance, and by little and little take root, 
and grow up in error. Alas how tew can jug 
of probabilities! of them that can, how fey 
will take pains to weigh and conſider? how ms 
ny are concerr'd that Error should be Truth? and 
who are ſo eaſily deceived, as they that think 
themſelves wiſeſt ? But our (elves contribute to 
the deceit by embracing and contirkuing tall 
Ideas, made many times by wrong reprelents 
tions in our language. What plauſible namesdo 

we 
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we give to evil things; and contemptible ta 
good ; ſuch as Reputation, a man of quality, 
gallantry, great ſpirit, a wit, devout men they 
call fools; and wiſe ſerious perſons are with 
them honeſt men. Hence,ic comes, that 
ſo many Men abandon themſelves to ſenſuality. 
coverouſneſs, and other vices, wihou remorle, 
or diſcovering the fallacy; for they aſſume co 
themſelves certain reaſons built upon ſlight 
foundations, which they are concern'd should 
be true, and therefore they will not examine 
them: but becauſe they have ſome (rho but 
yery (mall) shew of reaſon, they ſerve ther, 
firſt for diſcourſe with others, and then to 
fool themſelves. As generally for all vice 
they urge, 

he example of other Men, the moſt, many 
alſo in proſperity, and many eſteemed good,that 
yet are vicious ſome way, 

That it is not ſo bad, or dangerous, as is 
pretended, "1 

That many ſin, yet but few punished. And 
the like, 

For Pleaſure, ſuch as theſe. 

That natural deſires are vainly implanted in 
w, it not lawful, 

Thar it is for poor and impotent perſons not to 
beſtow upon themſelves what thcy deſire; to 
bridle appetites and luſts is an argument of low- 
neſs of (pirir, or want of power; and that by this, 
great perſons are diſtinguiched from mean ones 
and interiors. 

That if pleaſures had not bin fitting, Nature 
had not joined them to thoſe aftions, which are 
moſtly hers ; and that therefore Beaſts are alwaics 


regulated by them. 
eG DY That 
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That no men, whatever they pretend, but 
ule chem, 

That ſtudying, or employment, is only that 
plealures, and relt, may be enjoyed in old age 
with more guſo. 

. That thinking is a dull formality; and def 
ring a laborious life, by bim who can live at cale, 
is a buſy folly, 


So fur Covetouſneſs. 
That a good Patriot endeavors to encreaſe the 


ſtock and wealth of the Nation, which prodigals 
walſt and conſume. 

That it is a great faulc to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 
things, which may be put ro good ule. 

That nothing breeds reſpect but wealth ; that 
alone is equal to all things; the ranſom of 4 
mans life; the laſt appeal,and reſort of all calami 


tous perſons. 
That it is but ſtoring up what is neceffary, 


6 
The like pretences,and fig-leaves may be found 
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for all*other irreular and vicious d&lires, To 

which if a man by education, intereſt, paſſion, or 

any other way, be biaſs'd and prepoſleſs'd ; and 
his indifferency removed; he will ealily takew F x 
thele plaulibilities ; and by them make his reaſon Þ og 
and truth truckle under his Jluſts and delices, Qu f 5g 
wult decipi, decipiatur. g 
Bar this fallacy ot haſty judging reaches ſurrhen F y| 
even the learned and Philoſophers are guilty f # fo 
drawing univerſal concluſions out of inſufficient in | or 
dufions. The inſtances are infinite, but not fit for # & 
this place. But ſee in common converſation whit | th 
argumentations are frequent amonglt us. Some F pl, 
no 


proteſſing Religion, live not accordingly; there 
fore all Religion is hypocriſy. Some grave met 
are 
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are only tormal, therefore all gravity is formali- 
ty, Some things are uncertain, theretore there 
is no truth at all, &c. 

The laſt Zrror in Judgment I hall note, is 
—_— the former, #. e. too long deferring Aſ> 
ſent. 


hen a man hath confidered a Queſtion, 

and finds on either ſide Arguments ; many times 
he will zet pur himſelf to the trouble, or for 
want of judgment he is zoe able, to conſider 
which is more probable, which eallier anfwer- 
ed, &c, but fits Cown with ſuſpence of aſe: ; 
thinks, that of two fo equal in probabilicy, 4» 
ther part, or neither, way be ſafely taken; and 
is contented with Scepriciſm. In juſtification of 
this folly ſome have made a profeſſion, and in- 
ſituted a /e&#; defending that there is #0 pro- 
poſition /o probable, but its contradittory is as pro- 
beble; and that no man can be c2r4ain of any 
tting 2gainſt which any reaſon may be objected. 
So that we arc not to believe our (elves awake, 
becauſe we, fometimes, dreame that we walk, 
think, cat, &c. A Dodirine more then 6r«- 
tif; for che Bzafts tecd, and ſleep, guided by 
their ſexſes; notwithſtanding the manifold er. 
rors, and deceſts of ther, without any icrupte 
of doubting. Againſt human nature allo, and 
injurious to our good Creafer; blaming him for 
giving us no more certainty then is needful or 
uſeful ; and not ſuch a one as by curious per- 
ſons rnay be imagined. *Tis alſo againſi their 
ows practiſe; for what Sceptic ever refuſed to 
eat or (leep, pretending that the neceſſity of 
thoſo actions was not grounded upon a princi- 
ple of abfolute certainty, or the like ; which 
notwithſtanding, they willingly ſuggeſt ro 0. 
thers? Upon the —_— ſenſes and reaſon- 
e ing 
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ing upon the objefts ſupplied from the ſenſes, 
all rhe moments of our /ives and fortunes de. 

end; Peace and War, Government and 06- 

dience, and the reſt. He would be very n+ 
diulow, that being convinced of robbery betore 
a Magiſtrate, should picad that the fenfes of 
the witneſſes might erre; that they might be 
at rhat time aſleep; and dream they were rob. 
bed ; that it is dangerous to take :Wiy a mans 
Iite without abſolute certainty. In thort, not to 
allent to ſufficient evidence, i.e, to ſo much u 
all men are wont to afſent unto, and upon 
which they ſet their lives and fortunes, ſeems 
to be a diſclaiming of human nature, and 4 
filly affection tro be what man never was, 
nor can be. 

6, I Will inſtance in no more Errors, but 
proceed tothe R-medies ; of which ſome concern 
the Educator, others the Educated. For the firſt. 

1. I Would not have the J»ſtrufor to be offen- 
ded, if his charge take not every thing upon his 
authoricy ; Obe#? plerumque iis, qui diſcere welint, 
authoritas docents. Burt encourage him to at 
queſtions, and move doubts; accuſtom him to 
give his opinzon and reaſons in doubtful caſes; 
eſpecially ſuch as fall out at that time, and 
npon the place. For want of ſuch, let him «1+ 
ſure the Ancients ; let him accuſe the murderers 
of Ceſar; jeer Cato for killing himſelf, &c. 
Quicken alſo and waken his ſpirit, by giving 
him liberty to Contradif# you, when he fi 
reaſon forit; and when he doth not, do you 
shew him what arguments are againſt your (el. 
Encourage in him all zhinking and exerciſe of 
the mind; and let him judg and cenſure tres 

ly what he reads or hears; ſparing perſons o* 
FR Wal 
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waies for charity ſake; and diſcourage him not 
or every error be commits. Take not all the talk 
to your ſelf; nor make to him long harangues, 
expecting a youth should go along with you , 
and underſtand and believe all you fay. Bur 
diſcourſe with him much after Socrarrs's man=- 
ner ; which teacheth him to kxow things even 
before he learn them, 35. e. by conſidering and 
comparing them with things o&viow and famz- 
har, to wind up to the knowledge of things 
axtnows and obſcure. This will inlarge and 
exalt His ſpirit to an aniverſal contemplation of 
the natures of things as they _— and 
make him to admire nothing ; to be ſarpriz'd 
with nothing; and not condemn every thin 
that is not caſt in his own mold, or frame 
after his own mode and tafte. Thus hewill noe 
be offended with ſmall matters; nor be amazd 
to lee contrary humors, opinions, or fashions; 
nor be like a man —_— up in 2 bottle; ſee 
all chings through one hoſe. Ir is allo obſerva- 
ble, that the more any one knows, the leſs is 
he ingaged in opiniatrety; but this 1 only 
Mentron, 


2. Hs that ſeeks truth, and to perfe& his 
pdgment, muſt endeavour to render himſelf 
ind. fferent, free , and diſengaged, that he may 
be ready to paſs his ſentence ſecwndum allegata & 
prodata: which is chiefly by delivering himſelc 
from the power and dominion of all paſſions 
whatſoever. _ _ by regulating the 
Imagenation (for t is thei inning) #. 6. 
by tubjeCting it to reaſon and fo 43. 
that it may not without conſultation follow 
the ſuggeſtions of ſenſe, and _Y motions _ 

3 the 


T9$ Of Education, Part TN; 
the Appetite. And this is not difficult if the 
particular occaſion can be foreſeen : but becauſe 
that happens not frequently, it is requiſite to ſet 
a continual guard over our weakeſt place, where 
we are moſt obnoxious to the enemy; and to 
have a continual magazine of ſuch ſober and 
moderate conſiderations, as advice, reading, and 
experience will furnisch. But if notwithſtand. 
ing you cannot prevent theſe apprehenſions, 
which indeed is difficult; (I mean for a man 
to ſtand fo continually upon centry, his arm 
ready and fixed, and in his hands;) then at the 
rime of the aſſault, retire ; let the motion ſpend 
it ſelf in vain, and ſuffer it not to fix upon 
the objet., But at the worſt, play an aftergame, 
It anger v. g. have prevailed againſt you, force 
your ſelf to beg pardon ; and let shame and 
{eſpecially wo/antary ) punischment , and 
nance, bring wrath to reaſon. So againſt i 
ſolence contradit your own, tho lawtul, defires 
another time, and do contrary to what you 
moſt affect. In ſum, o5ſerve your own inclina- 
tions (for accidental Paſſions are not {0 dange- 
rous) and watch over them diligently; which 
is alſo better and eaſilier performed, it you can 
procure a faithful monitor to aſſiſt and adviſe you, 
Next ſet not your affeftions too much upon any 
thivg whatſoever, even not upon the public, or 
works of Charity which are not neceſſary ; purſue 
nothing with eagerneſs and engagement. And 
think not when you have conquered three or 
four times, that the war is ended. Paſſions 
are much the weaker by being overcome ; but 
take heed they rally not, 2#i ſani 4 volunt, ita 
wivere debent, ut perpetuo curent ur. coun 


is not to be taken as Phyſe, but as pouriſtment, 
COntle 
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continually received, ruminated, and digeſted. 
And laſtly, when you are foiled, put ſome pe- 
nance upon your felf, and reſolve upon grea- 
ter diligence for the tuture. And ufing theſe 
means, doubt not, by Gods bleſſing, but to 
arrive in time to a ſedate tranquility of mind 
and a clear underſtanding of the truth; -a con» 
dition not more advantageous to the poſſeſlor , 
then grateful to, and admired by, them with 
whom you converſe. 

3- Tit laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
good Judgement, is conſideration, weighing, or 
thinking much upon the probabilities of both 
fides ; and that not only at the preſent, when the 
mind is engaged and concern'd in, and for the 
buſineſs; but at leiſure, ſuppoſe at night, when 
you recollect what you have done all the day ; 
for then the mind 1s fre to review, and reviſe 
ber own aQtions. He that uſeth this, will find 
in himſelf other thoughts and conceptions then 
he can poſſibly imagine; and he will ſee the 
ſame difference as is betwixt looking into mud- 
<, and clear, water, Hence it will follow that. 
much buſineſs is a great impediment to him that de- \ 
ſires to perfett his judgment ; nemo occupatus bonars 
mentem mwuenit. Sen. An experienc'd perion is Ca- 
pable of engaging himſelf in many emploi- 
ments, but a beginner muſt not; nor in any one 
buſineſs that taketh up his whole time: for by 
that means indeed he may be well skilled in 
that one thing z but he cannot arrive at the /arge- 
neſs and comprehenſiveneſs required to true Wiſdom. 
_ whatſoever conduceth to heighten, and 
as I may ſay, to ſpiritzalize, the Soul, is alſo ad- 
vantageous ro wildom. And this nothing doth 
ſo much (of rhe ſeveral parts of ——_ and 

C:en«s 
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ſciences I have ſpoken before) as Devotion of 

Contemplation: which is a borrowing of light 

immediately from the Sw; and a lifting and 

railing up the Soul to God ; who of his infinite 
oodneſs hath made the reward of bis ſervice in 
me ſort the effett of it alſo. 

Now the firſt conſideration a wife man fr- 
eth upon, is the great End of his Creation ; what 
it is, and wherein it conliſts : the next is of the 
moſt proper means to that end t afterwards he 
conſiders the d:fficulties and hinderances, he is like- 
ly to encounter in his obtaining that end. After 
which he weighs all particular occurrences, how 
they conduce to, or at leaſt agree, with that 
end, and thoſe means ſo choſen. Bur tor thele, 
I refer you to ſuch Authors, as have ſpoken ex- 
prels!y concerning them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of travelling into Forreign 


Countries. 


I. T HE Advantages of 7ravel are, 1, to 
learn the languages, Laws, Cuſtomes, 

and underſtand the Government, and inter= 
eſt, of other Nations. 2. To produce confi- 
dent and comely betavior, to perfed# cone 
yerſation and diſcourſe. 3. To ſatisfy their minds 
with the aQtual beholding ſuch rarities, won- 
ders, and curiofities, as are heard or read of. 
It brings ws out of the company of our Re- 
lations, acquaintances, and familiars; mak- 
ing us ſtand upon our guard; which renders 
the mind more diligent, vigorous, brisk, and 
ſpiritual. It fews w , by conſideration of fo 
many various humors, and manners, to luok 
into and form our own ; and by taſting perpe- 
tually the varieties of Nature, to be able to 
judg of what is good and better. And brings 
us out of that vain foppery, that every thing 
which is contrary to us 1s (© alfo to reaſon, 
and therefore ridiculous And it is moſt ule- 
ful for thoſe, who by living at home, and 
domineering amongft ſervants, &c. have 
got an habit of ſurlineſs, pride, infolence , 
or other reſly and flovenly cuſtom, As alſo 
for thoſe, who are intangled with unfitting 
companions, friends, loves, ſervants. For 
thoſe, who are (ſeized upon with the vow of 
eir 
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their own Country; ſuch with us are Drink 
ing, ruſticity, ſowrneſs in convyerlaton, lazi. 
nels, &c. and then, every one mult be ſent 
into the place moſt proper to reform him; a; 
Drunkenneſs is not much uſed in Franmee; lef 
in /taly and Spain. Debauchery with Women 
not fo trequent- in Germany, Flanders , &c. 
Gaming is common every where, but leſs in 
Italy. Quarrelling dangerous in Italy, and 
Spain. Prodigality is often helped by letting 
a certain allowance, in a place where he 
cannot be truſted, where he is neceſlirated 
to live within his compaſs, or in priſon; 
or shamefully run away without paying hi 
hoſt. It is alſo profitable for all perſons 
knowing , inquiſitive, and cvrious: who , by 
the converlation of learned Men, and uſe of 
Books unuſual with us, and Libraries, may very 
much augment their knowledg, as well as their 
Experience. 


2. I WouL ÞD »of adviſe any young man & 
go abroad without an aſſiſtant or Governor, 1 
Scholar; one able to inſir#& him in ſuch ingeni- 
ous Arts, as are fhtting for him to know; # 
chuſe his companions (clſe a young man left to 
himſelf, not having to employ his time, muſt of 
neceſſity fall ro debauchery, and evil company, 
who are alwaies ready to ſeize upon young 
ſtraies ; ) co aſſiſt him in ſicknels, or any other n& 
ceſſity ; to advertiſe him of his failures ; zo ex- 
at the performance of his ſtudies, exerciſes, and 
employments; to hnsband his allowance ; to key 
him company, and furxiſs him good diſcourls, 
and good example. 
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2. WHOEVER would have his Son molded 

n the form of ſuch a Nation, muſt fend 
bm thicher yourg; that his tongue may be 
lied to their Language. and his whole carri- 
age imbibe, by imitation, their manner and 
fashion, before tinled with any other. But 
if that deſign be not regarded ( as I conceive 
it not very convehient tor any one to quit hy 
cyn Country cuſtoms, | cuſtoms, I ſay, not 
vices] ) then it is better to travel when they 
arrive at (ome gudgment, to diſcern better from 
worſe; when able to fwrn/þ diſcourſe, and by 
that means enter gratefully into converſation, 
Whereas being fſene young, and having no 
knowledg or experience, tney cannot — 
tage themſelves abroad, but are there in a kind of 
amazedneſs; variety of objects, which they nei. 
ther underſtand, nor value, confounding, ratber 
then edifying, them. And truly I conceive 
the cheit reaſon, why Travellers have (lo little 
(eſpecially good ) converſation of the natives, 
to be, becauſe of the jealouſy they have of 
young Travellers; that nothing is to be advan« 
ced by their converſation worthy the trouble 
of their bad Language, imperrinent diſcourſe, 
filly queſtions ( for tuch thoſe demands ſeem 
to be, which concern things to them familiar 
and obvious ) and frequent viſits. Methinks 
therefore, it were better every one #0 be eauca- 
ted at home, to the ſubjetion and obedience of 
his own Country Laws, and Cuſtomes; ( ex- 
cept the Laws and Government be ſubyerted, 
# they lately were; and except there be ſome 
fuch Nation in the World, as admire all Laws 
2nd Cuſtoms but their own,) Eteocles would 
nor give hoſtages ro Antiparer of the m_— 
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bur of grown Men. And the Perſians, when 
wanting a King, they ſent tor ſome of the 
Royal Family then hoſtages at Rome, were 
afterwards dilpleaſed at, and cut them off, u 
not agreeing with the manners and cuſtoms of 
their Country. Belides 'tis better they $should 
ſtay, till by inſtruftion and ſtudy they have 
arrived to a Capacity of employing their time 
profitably and delightfully by themſelves ; with. 
out being (as teo many are) forced to ſeek 
divertement with others; then leave their 
Country at that age, when they should be ha. 
bituated and molded into the Laws of it. And 
this is the reaſon, why nor knowing their n«- 
tive ' duty, and living as ſtrangers, Gicentiouſh, 
and not according to the beſt examples abroad; 
they bring home inſtead of ſolid virtue, for- 
malities, {ohio grimaces, and at beſt a volu- 
bility of ralking non-ſenſe, &c. Yet fome, 
perhaps, think them then well educated ; and 
that forreign vanity is preferable to bome-diſcre- 
tion. This" is alſo rhe reaſon why they are 
forced, for paſſing their time, to apply them. 
ſelves to ſuch converſation as they can find; 
and good company being very rare and hy, 
but bad alwaies ready, and offering themlelvey, 
*tis no wonder if they run into extravagant ex- 
pences as well as evilneſs of manners. Or # 
they eſcape theſe, then the Fencing , Dancing, 
and Language-Maſter catch them; from whom 
picking up ſome /craps and fpreds of diſcourſe, 
ar home they vent them for /aces and ruben, 
Or at beſt of all, they ſow but gape/eed, which» 
if well husbanded, yeilds them a goodly crop 
of wonders in their own Country, 
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4. ExERcisEs commonly learn'd in 7ra- 
velare Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which ſome 
add Vaulting, and anciently Swimming , ( for 
which reaſon Sveroriw takes notice ot it as & 
ſtrange thing , that C: Caligula, (0 good at other 
exerciſes, could not ſwim : He obſerves that 
eAvguftus inſtructed himſelt his grand-children 
to write and ſwim; Swimming a/ſo was pub- 
licly taught at Athens) Muſic and Deſigning. 
And theſe, I conceive, might as well, if nor 
better, be learned in our own Country ; were 
jt not either for the ſloth or opiniatrety of our 
Nation. The uſe of dancing and fencing is ſuf 
ficiently, if not too much, known ; riding ren- 
ders him maſter of the nobleſt and uſetulleſt 
of all Beaſts ; Vaulting makes the body aftive, 
but elſe is not of ſo great uſe as wreftling,were 
it in fashion ; or ſwimming , which is both more 
healthful, and many times proves to be of great 
conſequence and neceſſity. Muſic 1 advife 
not; ſince ro acquire any conſiderable perfe- 
ion in it, takes up too much time; and to 
underſtand little of it, is neither graceful, fa- 
tisfaCtory, nor durable, To thrum a Guitar to 
20r 3 /talian Ballad tunes, may be agreeable 
for once, but often pract ied is rid:culous, Be- 
bdes, I do not remember to have (een any 
Gentleman, tho ve'y diligent ani curioug 
abroad, to qualify hin ſelf with chat «kill; 
but when he came to any maturity, he whol- 
ly r:jected it. Deſgrrg I adviic ro, tur 
only as a pererg-n, not an empioy - eiif, Ard 
the (mall Mathematics Strangers learn in 
France (erve to little, beſides getting mony to 
the Teacher. 

Rules in Travelling. 2. Be very cardfal with 

$ what 
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what company you affociate vpon the way in 
penhzon, lodgings, &c. But make no ſuch ta. 
miliarity (except you have of a long time 
erizd the perſon) as not to leave your felf 
liberty to come off when you pleaſe, Ne. 
ther be ready to make or accept aſſicnations of 
meetings, at Taverns, &c. Eſpecially be not the 
firſt motioner. Much time is loft, ill acquain- 
rance ger, mony ſpent, and many mishaps come 

it. Beſides they beget and draw in one ano- 
ther, the moſt idle alwaies contriving to twilt in 
another meeting. 

2. Suſpett all extraordinary and groundleſs civi. 
lity of torreigners, as a defign upon your purſe; 
and what mony youlend upon the way to Stran- 
gers, count it given; nor lent. Nor ever de- 
clare what mony or Jewels you have; (of 
which nutwithſtanding you ought to have a 
reſerve, not to be touched but upon extraor- 
dinary occaGons,) but alwaies make your ſelf 
poorer then you are, 

3- Make even with your hoſt for penſion, 
and all other demands, aft the end of evny 
month, and take his hand to an acquirrance : 
for by that means you hinder all after-reckon- 
1195; and thty are wont at your leaving them, 
zo pick forne quarrel, or teek ſome pretence 
upon you t9 get more of your mony. Andſo 
upon a journy, when you are not at an Ordi- 
nary, reckon with your Hoſt after ſupper And 
where you never mean to return, extend your 
liberaliry at your firſt coming, or occalionally 
as you have need of them, and defer it nor till 
your departure. 

4+ Tejuries from Strangers, elpecially in their 
own Country, are eafily, lafely, and diſcreetly, 
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put wp ; bur never ſafely revenged, where they 
have more friends, and power, then your (=If. 
= nr tervare of intrigues with Women : 
infinite quarrels and Tragedies have begun 
there. 

5. For health; without which you can do 
nothing. When you begin (eſpecially a long 
——_— for three or four of the firſt daies, or 
meals at leaſt, abate a third of your ordinary ta» 
ting; the like do alto at your arrival to reſt, till 
your body be ſomewhat accuſtomed to the alte- 
ration. In travelling, eſpecially in hoe weather, 
drink as little as you can; eſpecially by the way, 
for that increaferth your thirſt, heateth , and 
diſpoſeth you to a feaver. Mix water with wine; 
but water alone to one ſubject ro thirſt, makes 
him more thirſty, 

6 If you find your felf jndiſpoled, or fea- 
yerish, r-row in a gliſter, miſs a meal or two, 
cover your ſeit well in bed, that your body 
may tranſpire or ſweat, or elle let blood. But 
if it ſeems by your wearinels, unquietnelſs, di- 
ſturbed fleep, high pulſe, pain, &c. that 
it tends to a real ſicknels, call the Phyſician 
betimes. 

7. Have with you a little Yenice-treacle , or 
ſome ſuch Antidete; that it you eat any bad meat 
or drink, go to bed preſently after ſupper, or 
find any thing heavy on your Bemacd, or be ti- 

with a long, wet, or tedious Jourr'y; by 
taking a little of it, you may reſtore your lelf. 
Laratellos ballom alſo (if well made) ſerves #* 
gainſt ulcers, wounds , aches, gails, bruiles by 
talls, and like accidents. 

8. If your occaſions require you to voyage in 
tot weather, be very _ to preſerve your 
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bead from the heat of the Sun ; be very abftemj. 
ous in yourdiet, and take the beſt care you can, 
your body be open. Accidental heat alſo is beſt 
expelled > 1 tranſpiration. 


9, Drink not betore you eat, for that quench. 
eth appetite ; nor ar any time without eating, 
eſpecially no mornings drinks; and beware of 
Faw fruic, the moſt pleaſant and newly gathe- 
red commonly is worſt; corrected much by 
eating bread with it. 


10. Temperance , chaſtity, and moderate ex- 
erciſe are the great advancers of hea'th aud 
long life. De reffto in every Country obſerve 
the rules of healeh, praftiſed by the diſcreetclt 
lababizants. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. , 
Of prudent chuſmg a calling , or ſtate 
12 w— kfe, 


PON the diſcreet choice of our calling, or 

ſtate of life, depends our whole content 
and felicity: for if we chuſe that which is 
agreable to our inclinations and abilities, both of 
body and mind, we work cheerfully, our life 
is pleaſant, and we are conſtant to our purpo- 
les. But if, capable of better, we chuſe # worſe 
and lower, we eſpouſe a continual vexation; it 
we aime at what is above our capacity, we def- 
pond and deſpair. Players contrive their parts 
to their perſons; and let us exerciſe our ſelves in 
what we are moſt fit. And if neceſliry torce 
us againſt our inclinations, let us uſe diligence te 
comply with it as hanſomly as is poſſible : and ar 
leaſt avoid vice, rather then purſue things whicks 
we not given us. 


2. IN all our aQtions, the principal guide 
we have is the End; as in travelling the place 
Whither we are to go direfts the way. And 
hnce we have, by the law and condition of 
our Creation , one principle ( reaſon } in us, 
which doth, or may and ought uniformely ro 
produce all our operations, we may allo have 
them all directed co the (ame ſcope and in- 
tention. We are indeed compoled of bod 
and foul; and the body is guided by ſenſe; 
but the ſoul (the better part) duth, or ovght 
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to govern the body, and it ſelf be gover. 
ned by reaſon illuſtrated in Chriſtians by Gods 
holy Spirit. 


3+ THEY who aime at nothing but ſatisf- 
ing their ſenſe, are ſuch as either, 1. never 
before them, but live is diem, without care or 
rudence, paſſing their time in mirth and jol- 
ity, withoue deſign or conſideration, except 
to contrive that to morrow may be as this 
day ; or to eſcape from preſent preſſure and 
difficulty. which interrupts their delights. Or 
2. do indeed adviſe and propoſe an end, but 
fuch a one as is either not obtainable; or if ob- 
tained, not ſatisfadtory, univerſal, or durable. 
Such are pleaſures, riches, and honors. Any, 
or all, of which to be made the principal and 
ultimate end of our actions, is great folly and 
madneſs. For neither will they avail us in ſick- 
nels and the calamitous parts of our life, 
whereto alſo they often engage us; and, in the 
prosperous, they are not in-our power tocom- 
mand them when we pleaſe; nor keep them 
when we have them; nor ſatisfy us, it we 
keep them, They grow tedious and bur» 
denſom, ſubje&t us to cares, ſorrows, envy, 
and dangers : and there is ſomewhat better,which 
is not liable co theſe exceptions. 


4 BeasTs do not deliberate, but work out 
of inſtint# of Nature; all of one kind the fame 
way 3 ( wherein they may be ſomewhat per- 

ed, but not changed) without any general 
end or intention ot their living or acting ; tho 
they have ſome little particular ends of ſome of 


their actions. But deliberation is a confiderate 
weighing 
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weighing of all reaſons pro &- cow ſuch an end, 
and the means to obtain ir. 5. e. how a man shall 
employ thoſe powers and faculties, which God 

iven him, either by nacure or his own 
acquilition, to that purpoſe, tor which God 
hath given them. For there is one certain end, 
which all men may, and ought, to propoſe as 
moſt agreeable and proper tor their nature and 


condition. 


5. Tris intention, which will ſuſtain a man 
in all eſtates and conditions, which will have 
an influence upon his whole life and actions, 
which is a rock , whercon he may ately build 
in all conditions and accidents, is: Tv do as 
much good as he can, both to himſelf, and others. 
Which the holy Scripture calls glorifying God 
(a _— demonſtrating the reaſon why this 
is the univerſal] end of our Nature ) becauſe 
that God created us all; and gave us our being 
ind all that we have; and this not for our own 
fakes, for no rational and intelligent work- 
man doth ſo, bur for his own ſake; who is 

lorified when his works anſwer his intention. 
being alſo the #njver/al good of all creatures, 
whatever good we do, is a correſponding to, and 
w it were an afſiſting,him : a propagation of his 
intereſt, and conſequently a fuifilling of that end 
tor which he mgde us. 


6. TH19 is performed ſeveral waies, 25 I» 
by ſerving him m his own houſe, being, members 
of his family, #. e. Officers in his Church, or 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons, whether aftive or con= 
templative. 2. By ſerving him in the Common= 
wealth, in ations of charity ; and that, cither 
as 
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as Magiſtrates, or private perſons. In both 
which good is to be done by example, advite, 
counſel, commanding , governmg , rewarding , 
prniching , liberality , aſſiſtance of the weak and 
poor againſt oppreſſion , &c. In all which the 
Maziſtrate hath greater opportunity and obj. 
gation to do good, then private perſons, My 
ny of theſe good actions alio cannot be per. 
formed without wealth and reputation ; and 
riches, if with due moderation and juſtice 
this purpoſe deſired and employed, are very good, 
For, theſe being the meaſure of ali things in 
the commerce and converſation.ot mankind, 
tis impoſſible for him that deals amongſt men, 
to be without them ; and for hin, who is in an 
ative life, and to do good, to be without a 
conſiderable -proportion of them. And his rm 
putation (1 do not ſay popularity, but the 
good opinion of wiſe and virtuous perſons) 
every one is bound to preſerve, and 7?0 provid 
things honeſt in the ſight of men alſo. So much 
pleaſure allo is to be allowed, as is neceſlary to 
keep up the body in health and cheerful vigor; 
which the wiſe Creator alſo hath appointed, 
in that he hath joyned pleaſure ta natural 
actions. 


7. IN chuſing a calling therefore ( the fitneſs 
whereof is only in order toour gloritying God, 
5. e. our own Salvation) conlider 


1. The advantages or diſadvantages to our end, 


Or its Contrary, 
2. The :emrations weare likely to undergo and 
meet with, 
3. What ſtrength, afſitance, or hopes we have 
to OVErcCome titm. 
But 


on — 
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Bur becauſe it is not poſſible to judg of theſe 
bur by experience,which the De/iberent is {uppoled 
not to have, bur in ſome leſſer meaſure; it 1s 
therefore neceflary for him, to ack advice, firſt of 
God ; then of wiſe, upright, and experienced per- 
ſons. And 

1. Thoſe who have an exceBent faculty, or geni- 
us, to one thing above others, ſeem to be by God 
called ro thar, 

2. Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own 
choice, educated in oe thing particularly, and find 
it agreeable to them, may ſafely acquieſce, and 
be perſwaded, that calling is trom God; as may 
alſo thole, who have as it were an +ereditary 
callmg, being born to riches, and honors, may 
fafely acquielce in it, I ſay, provided they can 
overcome thole temtations of offending God, 
which do uſually accompany it. As all callings 
have ſforne ; and ſome very many more, and grea- 
ter, than ozhers, 

3- Thoſe, who upon any rational grounds em- 
brace fuch a a—_ wherein they are perewaded 
they can ſerve God, and live charitably, and do 

te their neighbors, may ſafely conclude 

at they are called by the ordinary providence 
of God ; who is alſo the giver of reaſon to aſhilt 
andgovern us in thoſe things, which fall under 


ns _ fance- 

4. Some,alſo, God Almighty calleth extraordi= 
warily by lis Prophets, Miniſters, or internal in- 
ſpirations, exciting to ſomewhat extraordinary, 
either in ſpiritual,or ſecular employments. Con- 
_ whom we can give no rules. 

5. Many men are not capable to chuſe for them- 
ſetves, being of weak judgments, unexperienceds 


dialed with ſome vice or irregularity : theſe are 
to 
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to ſubmit to the counſel of their triends ; and the 
moſt _diſinterefled, and nearelt a kin, are the /ike- 
lieft ro give belt counſel. 

6. Ir is in vain for him to ask advice that 
is 20t indifferent to all, or moſt of them; at 
leaſt ſo much as to be without prejudice, or 
to refuſe any propoſed, and not to love or 
hate any ſo much, bur to be.ready to change 
his paſſions upon the information of better judg- 
ments. Unina:ffzrent are thoſe who are preingag- 
ed, As for married perſons, it is in vain to con» 
ſulr about fingle life ! for then, they can only de. 
liberate how to glority God in a married eltate, 
And if an eſtate be zl! choſen, but irremedi+ 
bly, accuſe not (3od Almighty tor the ill choice, 
bur ſeck to amend it by more virtuous and pi- 
Ous living. 


8 Gorns to chuſe, therefore, place you 
ſelf as much as is poſſible in equilibrio; and reſolve 
to take the beſt as near as your own diſcre- 
tion (the aſſiſtance of Gods ſpirit implored ) 
and the advice of friends, shall ſuggeſt unto 
you, The beſt, I ſay, not ſomply, but the beſt for 
you; conſidering your parts, inclinations, bodily 
health, and ſtrength, exterior advantsges, and 
the like. 

And 1. conſider that, tho no man is obliged 
under guilt of fin to undertake the abſolutely beſt 
calling or eftate; and that God Almighty hath 
not ſo mads man for eternals, that he hath no 
care for temporals ; yet in Prudence, and it he 
have a defign of attaining Chriſtian perteCtion,he 
ought to make a choice of that which he con- 
ccives the better, 


2. That asevery man is to givean account - 
tne 
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the calling wherein he is, and not of another ; ſo 
z man is rewarded that lives and doth better in a 
hſs perfett ſtate, then he that doth leſs well in a 
more perfect : yer a more Perfect ſtate is to be pre- 
ter*d, whick affords more advantages of duing 
yell, or better. 

3- That tho there is no lawful eſtare, wherein 
beroical virtues may not be exerciſed'Þ yer theie 
we much more ealily and trequently practiſed in 
ſome then others. 

4. That lince contraries are ſo mingled in all 
our affairs, that nothing is /o good, that it hath 
net ſome inconveniences joined with it; nor any 
ſo probable as that fomewhat may not. be ſaid 
to che contrary; you are not to defer your re- 
ſolution, till all difhculties be cleared, and you 
be able to anſwer all things to the contrary 
but it (ufficerh ro embrace chat which is moſt 
probable. 

ſ» That, if your elefjon be thus made, 3, e. 
with indifferency, unpaſſionateneſs and lince- 
rity, ſeek not to change, but ſettle your felt 
quietly in i; and make account that whatever 
you chuſe, you wil lome time or other repens 
of it, i. e. when you find the unexpedted in» 
conveniences and hardships of your own, and 
the ſeeming eaſe and conveniences of another, 
The ſincerity of your choice needs not 
doubted of, if you chuſe purely for the love © 
God; if you would have adviſed your friend to 
the ſame courſe of life; and if yow would be 
content, when God $hall call you, to be found 
þo doing. 


» 


9. ANold man in its P.P. being demanded 
of one,what he shouid do, aniwered 3 our Works 
» | 
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are not all ofthe ſame fort. Abraham was ho- 
ſpitable,God was with him. David was humble, 

od was with him, &c. Theretore, what you 
find your Soul inclined unto, fo as it be accords 
ing to Godlineſs, that do. It is true that one 
calling hath more opportunities ot glorifying 
God, and of glorifying him more, i, e. with no- 
bler and ſublimer actions. All men are not alike 
capable of thoſe heights ; and by him, who after 
due conlideration, probably conjeRures that he 
Shall do very well in an a&:ve,and but meanly in 
a contemplative, life, here the ative doubtleſs is to 
be preferred, 


10, IF you have made choice of an eſtate 
Heſs advantageow, which you may change , be 
ſure to adviſe well before you do ſo; for mv 
ny times wearineſs and inconſtancy adviſe a quit- 
ting of that, wherein it is really better for you 
£O continue. 


11. To there be no fate, but may be 
more or leſs dangerow, or convenient for one 
then another; as where God gives greater 
ſtrength and plentifuller grace, there is leſs dan- 
ger from temtations; yet thoſe ſtates leem to 
be in themſelves beſt, which are not ſubject to 
ſo many temtations; which have the fewet 
avocaments from Religion; which have more it- 
centives to, and occahion for, picty ; more good 
examples, more leiſure tor devotion, more ſeveri- 
ty towards our felves; more and more heroical, 
acts of virtues, which approach neareſt ro the 
life of our Lord, and which shew moſt gratitude 
towards Almighty God. \ 
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12. T xo God ſupplieth grace ſufficient to c- 
one for his eſtate, and he that fails of his 
duty doth it by his own default; yer he, who caſts 
himſelf into temtations, cannot promiſe himſelf 
to be aſſiſted by God. S. Pas/ advifeth younger 
Women #. e.-tuch as will put themlelves in fre- 
quent dangers or temtations of not living con- 
tinently, rather to marry. Temtations are from 
company, health, bodily ſtrength, wealth, bad 
inclinations,as to ambition, coverouſnels, opini- 
atrety, delire of liberty ; opportunity of time, 
place, &c. : 

13-F R OM the conſideration of which,and ſuch 
like, theſe ru/es may betaken notice of. 

A good naturd tacil man is not fit for ſuch an 
employment, wherein he muſt neceſſarily con- 
verſe trequently with evil perſons. 

A melancholic perſon is not fit to undertake a 
profeſſion of much ſtudy or ſolirarineſs. 

A timorous ſpirit is not fit for Magiltracy. 

A covetow perion is not to be a Merchant, or 
Banquier, 

A man of bodily firength and choler will not be 
a good _—_— = wn. ES 

he ſleepy and drow are employed in & 
calling, wherein is much bodily aCtiveneſs, 

A ra/ſþ ran not to be entruſted with a great 
affair, eſpecially in War. 


14. LET no man ealily perſwade himſelf; 
that, whatevry his calling be, his thoughts Twill be 
_ om the reft of mankind, that is in that 
calling ; for all men are alike; havethe ſameprin- 
ciples of thinking and aQting,and the ſame way of 
deducing from, and aCting by,them. Particularly 
let ao man think, that a "Ui will change him 

#0 
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to the better eſpecially : look at his ations and 
converſation in his private /ife ; ſuch will he 
be alſo in hzs Authority, And therefore let him 
not upon fuch confidences haſtily take upon him 
a calling in which he ſees in general great in. 
conveniences or dangers, to the prelerying of his 
Virtue, Or INnOCCenCce. 


15. I r yoube conſulted concerning a perſon, ei- 
ther very inconſtant, paſſivnate, or vitious, give 
not your advice; it is in vain: tor ſuch will do 
only what shall pleaſe themſelves, 

Never adviſe ay one to a calling, which ig 
much agaialt his will, or inclination, 
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Education. 
P AR T IL 
CHAP. TI 


of Ciolity. 


N this ſecond Part, are thrown together 
a miſcellany ot obſervations concerning 
ſeveral, the moſt uſual occurrences in 
Adtroe life. Such as enter not into any 
Artor Science, bur are the reſult of ex- 
prviene* in the converſation and affairs of 
this World. I begin with Civility, as bcing 
the firſt ro be learned and practiſed; and tho 
many rules of it ſeem plain and obvious, ſuch 
as are fit to be infinuated into the Practiſe of 
Children; yer are they not to be neglected, 
but to be neai'd into yearh, that they may nor 
through defect of them miſcarry in their . age, 
as many great perſons have done; who truſting 
to their Fuftice and ſevere virtue, have bin ru- 
in'd for negle& of compliance and civility. For 
tho Serpents are greater poylons and preſenter 
death, yeg more men are deſtroyed by their ir- 
regularity in eating and drinking. And ſmall 
wounds, if many, are mortal. To be couragt- 
ow, bountiful, and juſt are rm much gyoany 
2 al 
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and nobler then to be of an agreable conver/a. 
#107 7 yet is this as uſeful ; tor it is in continual 
practiſe, the other rarely and upon occaſion. 
Belides other vertues have need of ſomewhat to 
maintain and exerciſe them. grin have 
power ; liberality, wealth, &c. but this is ſet up 
with no other itock then a few pleaſant looks, 
goed words, and not-evil attions, All men are 
in ſome ſort diſparata; and even thoſe who are 
under the relations of ſuperiority and inferio- 
ty, yet, thoſe obligations being ſatisfied, as to 
a)l other matters, account themſelves as equak, 
And tho laws puniſh wot the reſty and fro- 
ward, yet are they chaſtiſed by the loſs of tha 
good-will and friendlineſs which good behavi- 
our gains: moſt men having greater averine( 
10 the incompliant then the vitiow. Wherefore 
it is neceffary for every one, that would bring 
his purpoſes to eff: &, (which cannot be done 
without making uſe of other mens abilities; 
and the greater the deſign, the more firs 
ments are needful; and thoſe Inſtruments allo 
not inanimate or neceſſitable, but ſpontaneow 
and free) to maſter the wills and powers of 
thoſe he makes uſe of; to make them, I ay, 
ro work cheerfully and readily for him ; which 
is by Civility to let or infinuate himlelf into 
their good liking, and voluntary aſſiſtance. For 
He who cares not to live void of offence t& 
wards others, renders himſelf offenſive and odi- 
ous unto others; conſequently they comply 
not with him; they a& for him , if at all, by 
force either of reward or punishment; and 
therefore no more, nor otherwiſe, then t 
are conſtrained. Thus, for want of civil « 
dreſs, many men of parts and virtue become 
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wer in their generation ; but others by their 
urly and uncompliant humor, grow diſtaſtfu] in 
converſation, fall into contemt, whence fol- 
low aftronts and quarrels. Some alſo are forc'd 
upon low and meas company, and thereby bring 
a dishonor , not upon their perſons only, but 
their Family and Parents ( who are look'd up- 
on, as not willing or able to give them decent 
Education) and their Country allo, if they hap- 

n amongſt ſtrangers, who are ready to cen- 
ure, hardly of that Nation, whole Gentry are 
ſo little civiliz'd, 


2. AGAIN, where there is mach company, 
& in Cities, &c, there is alſo great variety 
of hwmors and diſpoſitions, and a greater care 
of wary converſation : as alſo where are perſons 
of greater and more piercing ſpirits, or curiouſer 

ryers, 2s in Courts, or amongſt Forreigners, 
who take particular notice of many things which 
continual practiſe makes us paſs over. He who 
thinks ro live contentedly or peaceably in theſe 
places without mortifying his own humor , 
and depoling his natural inclinations, ' is of a 
hallow capacity, or an evil nature, z. e. He is 
either ot a ſavage, fierce, inſolent diſpoſition z 
or of a ſtupid {lothtulneſs. Both of them ficter 
company for Beaſts then Men, and for Deſerts 
then Cities. 


3 WHEREFORE, as Juſfice bridleth our 
covetouſnels, and conſtancy our natural timo= 
rouſneſs, ſo doth civigty our baughtineſs and 
preſuration: and 4s « good Chriſtian, tor the glory 
of God, mortifies all his own paſhons and hu- 
mors , -and purs on thoſe, which are for his 
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purpoſe, and according to his intention ( Such 
I mean, as Religion and reaſon ſuggeſt; ) And 
as a good Courtier, for his intereſt complies with 
every one; alwayes gay, Cheerful and com. 
plaiſant, without any humor of his own, only 
borrowing that of the company 3 $0 in like 
manner, every civil perſon doth the ſame, (o far 
at leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with whom 
he converſeth. 


4. For Civility conſiſts in theſe things, 1, 
In mor expreſſing by aCtions, or ſpeeches ay 
injury, diſeſteem, offence, or undervatuing of any 
other. 2. In being ready to de all good offices and 
ordinary kindneſs tor another. And 3Iy in me 
ceiving no injuries or offences from others. 3. e 
in ot raſenting every word or action, which 
may (perhaps rationally) be interpreted to be 
diſeſteem or undervaluing. Indeed our repute- 
#;0n, which is onely pretended in this caſ, 
(were it really in danger) yet is not of ſuch 
conſequence many times, as peace and quiet- 
neſs; but we are ordinarily unjuſt and partial 
Judges of our own concerns, never looking 
upon our ſelves but with love and value. But 
however our patience 8 certainly a rewards 
ble virtue ( but whether the correction of 
a miſdoer will reuſcire well, is a difficult 
queſtion) and is that fo much recommenc& 
ed by our Lord, of forgiving treſpaſlers 
gainſt us. 


5. Civit1Ty #« not, therefore, punituls 
ty of brhaviour ; 1 mean that which conſiſts in 
certain modiſh and particular ceremonies and 
fashions, in clothes, gelture, mine , ſpeech, 

vſ 
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orthe like ; & of, uling ſuch dilcourſes, words, 
phraſes, ſtudies, opinions, games, &c, as 
are in fafrios in the Court, with Gallants , 
Ladies, &c. This is a conſtrain'd formality, 
not civility; a complying with the #1mes, not, 
with perſons; and varieth with the age or 
leaſon, frequently according to the fancy of 
mechanic perſons, in their ſeveral profeſſi- 
ons : whereas the rules of civility, tounded 
upon Pradence and Charity, are to perpetu- 
ity wnchangeable. 1 (peak not here of ſuch 
ceremonies as are by duty required towards our 
mo either in geſture, ſpeech, or other 

dreſs. Thoſe are not in our diſpoling to 
omit or alrer; cuſtom, our Great Matter , 
hath 4 impoſed them; and that rationally , 
for the caſe of the Magiſtrate, and to make 
his commands current ; and we ought to 0- 
bey without diſpute or pleading. Ner of 
ſuch as are uſed generally in converſation ; 
whereof alſo 1 adviſe every one to be ra- 
ther liberal and give ſome of his own, then 
retrench any of what is due, But of ſuch 
as are by particular perſons $ either 
would ſeem modi:h and perfectly civil , or 
would hide their yony of underſtanding 
and diſcretion under the vail and varnish 
of mode) ſtudied and affeted. Whereby 
themſelves think to 1nfinuate into the favor 
of thoſe with whom they converſe; but thoſe 
imagine themſelves eſteemed as weak and 
ealy, that are to be moved with ſuch tri- 
fles; and (as ſome women ) are thought to 
be taken with rubans and fancizs more then 
real decency. 


6. Com 
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6. COMPLIMENTS alſo are another 
thing , ſerve to a contrary end, and proceed 
from a different cauſe. Cjvility from ſincerity 
and virtue; theſe from duplicity , and deceit, 
That makes friends, theſe #zmake and hinder 
them; that diftmguifheth one man from ano. 
ther, theſe involve all in an equal adulation. 
They conſiſt in praiſing immoderately, and pre- 
tending greater love and friendship then either 
is deſerved by, er intended to, him, to whom 
they are offered. He that uſeth them, beleiy. 
eth not himſelf, nor would have his Auditor 
believe his expreſſiozs; but 1 |know not what 
greatneſs of affection: he is alwaies offering 
and promiling, never performing ; asking = 
don where there is no offence or neceſluty; 
but when it is commanded by God and res 
ſon, he will dye rather then demand it. Theſe 
are imaginary ſervices; notional, impertinent, 
humiliations; a ſolemm non- ſenſe ; an abuſin 
of language, and putting together many ood 
words to lignify nothing. The uſe of this 
traiterous diſcourſe (if any be) is to hide 
mans {df (as Juglers and Mountebanks) in 4 
cloud of good words, that the Auditor may 
not diſcover more of him then himſelf ples 
ſeth. Or as Trades-men keep you ſtill in talk, 
left you should too narrowly examine the wares 
they would put upon you. Officiows lies they 
are, licenſed by cuſtom ; and, like the un- 
proportionable garments , are faults of the 
age. -Neither 1s flattery, encouragement tO , 
or accompanying 1n, vice or error; conſent- 
ins to any thing prejudiczal to a third perion 
2a prrmitting to offend, or actually ſinning, ot 
the like; any part of Cjviliry. For this _ 

hi 
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fiſts not but with ſevere Juſtice, real Charity, and 
ſolid Diſcretion. 


7. AN Þb therefore if, as all other virtues, 
requires an early imitation, and continual pra» 
Quſe to arrive at a perte&t habir of it. It con- 
cerns allo Parents and Educators to ſee that 
the cducated converſe as much as may be, with 
his equals or ſuperiors; not with (ervants or 
mean perſons, leſt he put on their manners ; 
and playing Rex among them, he be apt to 
undervalue all others, and ſo become inſolenr, 
It behoves them alſo ro give him »s evil ex- 
ample by themſelves, or others; but propoſe 
ſuch Precedents, as they deſire the young Man 
$hould copy. In Frence, Fathers are wont 
to carry their Children, when youths , with 
them to viſit perſons of Quality z toshew them 
how ſuch demean themſelves, and to procure 
them a convenient boldneſs. Mothers alio in 
Baly teach their little Children pieces of Di- 
alogues or Plaies by heart; which they render 
and recite in their preſence, and are taught by 
them graceful addreſs in ſaluting, ſpeaking, &c. 
they alſo ſend their Children trequently in er- 
rands , and viſits to their kindred or neighbors ; 
teaching them what to ſay, what ritles to give, 
what anſwer to make to the demands moſt 
likely to be asked, ſomewhat alfo to turnish dil- 
courle, &cc: 


8. THE young Man himſelf alſo, ought , as 
he grows in age, to obſerve the actions of 0- 
thers, eſpecially of his equals, and of ſuch as 
are moſt reputed for civility ; and fo notre what 
becomes or misbecomes them. Allo , what is 

practi. 
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ratiſed by mo, by perſons of higher qualit 
had by — of Aon and Pe. ad. He 
muſt alſo watch over himſelf ſeverely, and, once 
a day at leaſt, call himſelf to account of hig 
ſpeeches and actions. And alſo procure ſome 
friend to obſerve, adviſe, and admonish him 
of what is well, whatill, what might be bette,, 
done, or omitted. Laſtly o5ſerve ſuch rules v 
rheſe that follow ; ſome of which are tramed for 
youth, others for ſuch as are growing upgor arriy. 

ed to ſome diſcretion. 


1. Do nothing which may juſtly ſcandali 
virtuous perſons ; Chiefly by any neglef? of Rel. 
giow; as by undecent behavior in Gods houſe, 
as ſeeking your caſe, abandoning your ſelf to 
lzzZineſs and lolling, gazing about you, fre- 
quent changing poſtures, covering r face 
or head. Regulate theretore your ſelf by theex 
ample of the beſt and molt devour in the place 
you live, Uſs wot commonly or unneceflarily 
the name of God, or of the Devil; not paſſage 
of holy Scripture; not mocking or profaning 
perſons, things or aftions : not only becaule thele 
things are ſiful, but wndecens alſo; and pry 
Riſed only by perſons of ill behavior, or mean 
condition. 


2. Do nothing that may offend anothers ſenſi 
or imagination. To ſtrike or pinch a man, is 4 
clowns falutation. NeMarion, or excrement, 
is to be shewed to your companion, for you 
know not how ſqueamish he is. Approach wt 
your mouth ſo near in diſcourſing, as to offend 
or bedew any one with your breath, for all 
mens breaths are offenſive. Be not naſty , po 
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dothes, or about your body, in much fweat- 
ing, (except in time of War or action) bel- 
ching, biting, or cutring your nails, rubbing 
r teeth, picking your noſe or ears, hand- 
any parts of your body which are not 
uſually uncovered, nor thoſe more then needs. 
Sing not to your ſelf, nor drum with your feer 
or fingers in company, as melancholic men 
do. Grind not, nor gnash your teeth, nor ſcrape 
or make any ſound to offend vur interrupt 0» 
thers, not ſo much as lowd ſpeaking, except 
where neceſſity. Spit, /neez, cough, &c. from 
the company , and not loud , tor decencies 
lake, 


2 LsT your /ook be pleaſant, compoſed, 
modeſt, contident. Frowning is apprehended 
to be a ſign of a cruel difpolition, as is noted 
of Caracalla. When you diſcourſe with any 

lon, gaze not upon him, as if you were ta- 
log his picture. Nor fix your eyes conſtantly 
on any one object ; for that betokens impudency, 
or at beſt, amazedneſs, or contemplation, as 
firing doth folly. Wandering and inconſtant looks 
expreſs madneſs, or unſettled thoughts ; Wink- 
% (if not a natural infirmity) 1s the action 

light-headed perions, as winking with one 
eye ( like Shooters) is of maliciouſneſs and 
evil nature. A ſharp and fierce look, is as one 
that is angry. To 6:te your lip is uled in threa- 
tenirg ; to thruſt our the tongue, is ſcurrilous; 
To fk the head into the shoulders is lazineſs; 
the head eret and backward, is interpreted 

ide and arrogance, as lIctting- it fall on either 

e, hypocriſy. To go with folded arms, is 
loth or melancholy ; and in this, it is a _ 

r 
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ral (uggeſtion to keep the breaſt warm, and 
defend it from hypochondriac pain jt 


ro ſet 
them a kembow is arrogance, and to 4ang them 
down, folly and lazineſs: to keep your hands in 
your pockets, or covered with your cloak, is4 
neglect of the company. 

A ſlow pace is proper to delicate and effeminate 
perſons, an haſty one to mad men ; ſtrutting is af- 
feCtation, wadling is for the {lothful and lazy,and 
in meaſure to dancers. 

Speak not through the noſe, nor with any af- 
fected or unhanſom geſture, wrying the mouth, 
ſwelling the cheeks, liſping, &c. If you 
have not a pleaſing pronunciation , recom- 
penſe it with good matter; and when ſpeak- 
1ng, cough not, nor uſe any interruption, for 
ſo do lyers when they invent what to fay. A 
little laughter is permitted , mgderate /miling 
commended. 


4. THERE is a certain mine and motion of 
the body, and its parts, both in aRing and ſpeak. 
ing, which is very graceful and pleaſing. Grey. 
Naxzianz. foretold what a one Fulian (after- 
wards called the Apoftate) would prove, when 
he ſaw his haſty, diſcompoſed, and unſeemly 
geſtures. 8. eAmbroſe diſcarded a Clerk, becaule 
of an undecent motion of his head, which he 
{aid went like a flail. On the contrary Cn, Pom- 
peiws, faith Tully, ad omnia ſumma natus habebat 
#2 voce ſplendorem, & in motu ſummam dignits- 
tem. And it is noted ot Scipio, non veris virts- 
tibus tantum mirabilis, ſed arte quadam (Ccivili- 
ty) etiam ab juventa in oftentationem earum com 
poſitwe. Liv. This conſiſts ; 1, in the properties 
end harmony betwixt every mans perſon -- 

condite: 
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condition; as for a young man to be active 
and ſprightly, not mimical and reſtle(s: a 
rave man flow and deliberate, not duly and 
fuggish. 2, In confidence, oppoſed to sheepish 
basbfulneſs ; when one knows not how to look, 
ſpeak, or move, for fear of doing amiſs ; bur 
alwayes blusheth, and is not able to ſupport 
an harch word, a = - an angry look , 
without being altered, 3. In avoiding all affe- 
ation and (ingularity; for whatever is accord- 
ing to Nature is beſt, and what contrary to 
it, alwaies diſtaſtful, and betrayes vanity and 
indiſcretion, that knows not to imitate the belt, 
Nothing is graceful but what is owr own. And 
theretore every one ſtrives to work eaſily and 
freely, and with a ſeeming negligence; for 
ſuch ſeem to proceed either from Nature, or 
an habit. But conſtrainedneſs undervalueth 
an ation ; as doth alſo ſeeming to do all with 
deſign and ſtudy. Yet, afteCted negligence is 
worlt of all. 


F. In eating, at meals, the company is of 
fended, if you eat with hands dirty, or unwash- 
ed after you have made water, or done any 
offenſive ation. If you hover over the plate 
or table, as an Hawk over her prey; if you 
handle others meat, be dclicate, or take the 
beſt, or moſt, or formoſt, to your ſelf. As 
the /adian, that ſeeing at the other end a dish 
that pleaſed him, leaped upon the table to 
fetch it. If you feed with both hand: for tear 
of looſing time, or keep your nite alwayes in 
your hand, or with the point upward : if you 
dip your fingers, or any thing you have taſted, 
ia the ſawce, or make a _ in cating; cur 
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or put in your mouth great morſels, or lick 
your fingers, or not wipe your mouth or ſpoon af- 
ter eating. 

It is againſt health to ſwallow your meat wn. 
chewed, or greedily, or much, or much vari- 
ety, or delicacies: and againſt civility to eat 
afrer others, to throw your bones or offal up. 
on the floor, to gnaw your bones, to handle 
dogs, &c. at the table, to obſerve what and how 0. 
thers eat, todiſpraiſe or praiſe immoderately the 
meat, or ſmell to it ; for it you ſuſpett it, let it a 
Jone, leaſt you offend others, 

Preſent not #6 others what your ſelf have taſt. 
ed. Drink not, nor talk with your mouth full, 
or unwiped, or glaſs full; nor put the cup too 
far into your mouth as Children do; nor drink 
greedily, or ſe long that you are forced (a 
Horſes) to breath in your draught ; nor blow 
into any Ones Cup, or upon his victuals, toſts, 
&c. 

Talk not at table any wngrateful or impertinent 
diſcourſe, nor be angry with your ſervants, nor do 
avy thing which may interrupt the cheerfulnels 
of the —_— It is queſtioned whether it 
be civil to talk much at meals, becauſe that 
hindrerh the intention of the table, and ir is not 
eaſy to avoid all offenlivenel(s, eſpecially in dil- 
courſe about Divinity; the frequenteſt table-talke 
in England. 

In England, Strangers tax us for drinking be- 
fore we eat, againſt health; drinking many in 
the ſame cup; and many times the ſnuff left 
by the former; for eating much, much flests 
ſitting long af reals; not uling forks but fingers 
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6 IN Viſitings is much more ceremony and 
civility oblerved in ſome places then others, 
The Italians, and of them the Romans, and 
Neapolitans , are moſt punctual. The greateſt 
cauſe hereof is the avoiding of miſinterpretations , 
and quarreling. This hath begotten an Ars 
of ceremoniouſneſs, (o full of ſubrilties and pun= 
Qilios, that it is an employment to learn tnem. 
And therefore, tho in this Country of great 
freedom and little jealouſy , where perſons of 
quality are neither fo apt to give, or take of- 
fence, they are anneceſſary, or alſo wnfitting ; 
yet it may be fitting to know how to entertain 
a Stranger, or how we are entertained by him, 
or by any other that expecteth or practi/ech 
this accurateneſs of ceremony. I have therefore 
ſet down the chief ot their rules, for - the 
moſt part our of the Book called 1/ Maeſtro di 
Camera, which is on purgo'cto inſtruct thoſe 
obſervances. 

Women are 0: ulually viſited in the morning ; 
nor Ambaſſadors, or perſons ot bulinels, on the 
hour or day of their diſpatch or employmens, 
Nor perſons in the beginning of deep mourning ; 
and it vifited,it is not expected they should ule the 
accuſtomed ceremonies. Nor fick perſons till 
they can fit up in their beds, and put on their up- 
per garments. Women alſo have alwayes the 
wiper hand, even in their own houſes; and are 
intreated not to ſtir out of the Chamber of en» 
tertainment, 

lt is better to give too much honor to any perſon 
then too little ; therefore better to carry himſelf 
as interiorto his equals, and equal to (ſuch as are 
not much inferiors. Inferiors alſo, if of parts, 


are to be betrcr created ; for parts are equal ts 
V2 honors 
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honors or wealth. The more familiarly,the more 
honorably are inferiors, or equals treated , (bur 
ſuperiors the leſs: ) as to your table, or your bed. 
chamber, or cloſer,to your (elf in bed, dreſſing, 
or retired, 

Neereſt the wall in England and France (I ſup. 
poſe becauſe the cleaneſt) is the honorabler 
place; in /taly the right hand, if two ; the middle 

lace, if three, waik together ; becauſe caſilyelt 

eard of both. 

To make ſignes to one to be covered, is (upe. 
riority ; 1o is to fwrn the back firit at parting, 
ro accompany the departed but a little way; 
whereas your equall you wait upon to x6 
utmoſt door or gate, the ſuperior to his Coach 
or Horſe. 

The Viſiter ends the viſit, but not in the midſt 
ot adiſcourle; nor is he to ſtay io long as the 
viliteSſeems glad to receive him ; but 1t he ſee 
his company much deſired, he may come the 
oftner, 

Viſits of congratulation and condolence the 
ſooner the better. 

The »ppermoſt part of a table ought not to turn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room, 
nor to the door where the meat comes in; it 
should alſo have the window before,ar at leaſt on 
one (ide of, it. 

In making viſits few things are obſerved; 
bur in receiving viſits many : as, entertaining 4 
ſuperior or equa], he ought to be fo clothed as 
to goabroad; and drawing near to baſten his 
pace as if he would have gone further to re- 
ceive him; to meet a ſuperior alſo at the bot- 
rom of the ſtairs, ro acccompany him to his 
Coach. It being a general rule to A 
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the departer one degree further then where you 
receive him. 

Equals (tho beſt entertained as you deſire to be 
by them) are commonly received at the top of 
the ſtairs ; and the Gentlemen meet them at the 
botrom. lItis alwaies obſerved that the viliteds 
Gentlemen attend one degree at lealt turther then 
the Patron, 

Inferiors are received according to their quali- 
ties, ſome in the Anti-camers, ſome three, ſome 
two, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber- 
door, or half the Chamber, of entertainment. 
Only it is better to uſe roo much, then too little, 
courtely, 

With Strangers, extraordinary civility and 
freedom may be uſed ; becauſe they come but 
ſeldom, ſtay not long, and have no emula- 
tion with perſons of your own Country. An 
eminent perſon not knowing how to entertain a 
——_—_ feigned indiſpolition, and received hin 
ja bed, 

If #40 ſend meſſages to have audience of Com- 
pliment ft the ſame time ; to the latter the Patron 
commonly aniwers, that A. B. is Lord of himſe)f 
and time, bur that at the ſame time he expects 
ſuch 2 one. 

If any eve comes fo viſit, whilſt his fuperior 
is entertaining, ordinarily he is conducted to 
another room, where he is entertained by the 
Gentlemen ; or it of lower rank, he ſlayes in the 
Anti-camera.. 

It an equal come to vilit, whilſt an equal 
is in the room, the Patron asks leave of the 

ent, and leaving a Gentleman or two to 
eep him company, goes to receive the new 


comer, 
V 2 Ts 
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To Perſons of Quality, Audience is given 
with the Portiere (or hanging that covereth the 


door on the outfide) down ; Jouve Audience, 
L 


with it open; yet if then a Perſon of quality 
come, it is alſo let down, Likewiſe art their 
entrance and departure the whole door muſt be 0- 
ned (all their doors being made double : ) it 
ing an action of great ſuperiority to give but 
halt a door. 

Seats alſo ought to be ſet ready before the 
viſicants enter; and Chairs with arms are more 
honourable then thoſe with backs only : and 
theſe then ſtools. The viſitants or principal 
ſeat is to be ſet in ſuch manner as it may look 
full upon the door oft entrance, and the great- 
eſt part of the room; the Patrons with the 
back towards the door. If many vilitants e. 
qual, their ſeats are to be ſet one beſides ano. 
ther, or ordered aleng the wall which hath the 
foreſaid conditions. If two, their ſeats are to 
be fer {o as to have the door on their shoulders, 
and that on the right hand of the door is the bet. 
ter place, 

The M. de E. may deliver a meſſage of compli. 
ment of a meaner perſon then the Viſitant : 
he muſt be more careful if a meflage of bufinels, 
except from an equal, or that it require haſt. But 
all meſſages trom the Prince or Superior are in- 
ſtantly admitted, and no meſfage muſt be whiſpe- 
red to the Patron in company with equals, but 
ſpoken aloud, 

It there be many viſicants, and one depart be- 
fore the reſt, the Patron leaveth the reſt and ac- 
companieth the departer. And if whilſt he is con 
ducing an equal, another _ enters ; he enter- 
tains the new-comer a while with the i” 
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then recommending him to ſome of his Gentle- 
men to conduct him to the place of entertain- 
ment, he accompanieth the departer , and then 
haſts ro the others. 

* When wiſitants are ready to depart , the Pa» 
tron maketh a noiſe with his foot or chairs 
That the Attendant may underſtand to litt up 
the Portiere: but he ought not to command 
him, or to do any thing which may 3hew ſupe- 
rierity iu his on howſe. But if there be need of any 
thing, to ask leave of the viſitant to call for ir. 
But viſited by inferiors, he may call or do what 
he pleaſeth, ; 

It the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, the M. di C: 
cauſeth to belighted and ſet upin the Footmens 
ſation, a torch of white wax; andia the other 
Chambers, each two candles of white wax; and 
in the entertaining room two or more, as shall be 
neceſſary , which are to be brought in by the 
Gentlemen ; allo two or more in the Anti=came- 
re muſt ſtand ready to be lighted, to be born by 
the Gentlemen betore the viſirants when he de- 
partethz who yer are not to rurn their backs 
abſolutely upon him. At the Hall door muſt 
de ready torches ro be carried in like manner 
before him by the Foormen,or Pages, if there be 
any; four at teaft for an equal, (ix tor a ſuperior, 

C, 

A Man meeting his equal, or not much infe- 
rior, makes his Coach ſtop; the worthieft 
ſops laft, and departs firſt. A man in Coach 


| meeting his equal on foot, lights out of his 


Coach, and when they part he walks on foot 
a while after; and then remounts. For an ins» 
ferior, he alights not,except he have bulineſs with 

; A 


_ 
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A Governor of a Place, n_— which his 


equal is to paſs, ſends to invite him before he 
enter his Juriſdiction; and it his invitation is 
accepted, he ſends ro meet him 9. or 10. miles, 
ſome of his Crentlemen in Coach; and fo 0. 
thers as he draweth nearer ; when near, the G9. 
vernor goes to receive him in perſon : or if he 
pleaſe to honor him, under pretence of taking the 
Air, he may go abroad thit way he comes, and ſo 
receive him as he pleaſeth. 


7. Do nothing in a company where you 
delign to ew civility, that reſembles /ſape- 
riority, nor uſurp upon their rights; nor any 
thing whereby any of them may think you 
do not love, prize, or reſpect them. As 
do not your own buſineſs , command or chide 
your ſervants; aſſume not all the talk to, or 
of, your ſelf, family, wife, &c- nor tel] your 
dreams, when perhaps your belt waking aCtions 
are not worth the reciting ; cenſure not nor 
contradict the reſt; bur cede to the major 


re. 

— Debre not the higheſt place, nor be troubleſom 
with impertinent debafing your felt by refuſing 
to go firlt, S&c. throwing the arms like a fencer, 
and ſpending time in being intreated to do what 
you delire, or what is fitting. 

Seme are dainty and nice, that take excepti- 
ons if not ſaluted, &c. in due order, mode, &c, 
hence they become jealous, think themſelves 
affronred, xc. thoſe mens converſation is 4 
{lavery ; to be with them is to be in /irt/e- eaſe, 
and a main had as good handle Venice Glaſſes. 
Let them, 1 beleech you, enjoy themſelves by 
themſelves, their converſation is a rope of po 
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and no cement of love and kindnz\s can tye you 
ro them. 


8. THE beginning and end of ys 
with every one, is Salut ition; nor muſt you 
break company, tho with intention to return 
ſpeedily, except you firſt ack their leave. The 
interior ſalutes firſt out of duty ; and ſo doth the 
vilter, 

Modeſty is more graceful then boldneſs, boldneſs 
then bashfulneſs, &g&fiuineſs then impudence. 
Country people knoW not kow to look, but think 
they do beſt when molt exttavaginr. 

Endeavor 20t 70 partake of other mens ſecrets, 
j, e, either Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes, 
&c. If any thing be given toanother to read, 
tzke it not out of his hand, nor be haſty to 
ſee any curiolity the firſt; nur be curious ro 
know what any one is doing or ſtudying, or with 
whom. 

_ j not with any in company, for the reſt 
ſuppole you talk of them; but if you have aty pri» 
vate buſineſs, take him afide after you have asked 
leave, and when none is dilcourſing: and 
when you diſcourſe privately, eye no man ef the 


| Company, 


When you 4lk to and again, turn your face 
towards your ſuperior; and if you meet a tu- 
perior in a narrow way, ſtop, ani preſs to 
make] him mere room, for it is an aftion of 
reſpect. 

eware of Sullenneſs, melancholic, furious, fi- 
lence ; as it you obſerved and cenſured what 
every one ſpoke or did. Tho ſilence in a 
ſtudious perſon may be tolerated. And it all 
the Company laugh, do nor you act the grave, 
nor 
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nor be like a pump to yield only what is forced 


trom you. 

Yet to be complaiſant is not to eccho to what 
every one faith, or do whatever any other 
would haveyou; to make nA number and be 
a cypher in converſation. 
is worſe then with none, as much as contemt is 
below hatred. 

Pride, inſolence, ſtatelineſs, imperiouſneſs, an. 

ineſs, are not ſigns or qualifications of a Gentle 

a», but the ſcandals of Cogggerſation;and proceed 
from a {pirit of preſumtioN and want of breed 
ing, which conceives it ſelf ro be above, better, 
wiſer, then others; and that he alone ought 
to be the rule, to which others are to conform: 
that all others are wandring ſtars, himſelf only 
in the Ecliptic. The greateſt Magneriſmes in 
the World are Civility, conforming him{elf to 
the innocent humors, and infirmities; fome 
times, of others, readineſs to do courtelies for 
all,peaking well of all behind their backs. And 
2ly Aﬀability, which is not only to be uſed in 
common and unconcerning ſpeech, but upon all 
occaſions. A man may deny a requeſt, chide, re- 
prehend, command, 8c. affably, with good 
words: nor is there any thing lo harsh which may 
not be inoffenſively repreſented. Conſider, that 
the meaneſj ptrion is able to do you both good 
and harm.” 

Eſteem the faults you commit againſt others to 
be great; thoſe of others againſt you to be 
. ſmall. 
== Anſwer no man till he hath ſpoken, for thoſe 
who are impatient to hear, are rash to cenſure: 
nor turn your back upon, nor correct, the 
ſpeaker : depart not betore he hath done, pre- 

vent 


o comply with all. 
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vent him not by helping him out with what 
he ſeems ro have forgot. Tell not whit 
comes into your fancy in the midit of ano- 
thers diſcourle, ner ſeem to know what he 
would ſay; if you think firting to interpole , 
do it not without asking leave; elſe you hin- 
der the diſcourſe to be underſtood, and make 
what is ſaid to be miſinterpreted ; whence ma- 
ny unneceflary arguings, and confuſed rattles 
before the matter can be cleared, Say not, Il knew 
this before, but accept what is ſaid as new, and in 
good part. 

Be wot magiflerial in your dictates ; nor con+ 
tend pertinaciouſly in ordinary diſcourſe for your 
opinion, nor for a truth of imall conſequence. De- 
clare your reaſons ; if they be not accepted, let 
them alone; aſlure your ſclf that you are nor 0- 
bliged co convert the whole World. It is alſo an 
uncivil importunity to clash with every thing we 
diſlike, or to contute every thing we think is 
falle: to formalize upon all the foolery and 
non-ſenſe we hear. Let us not contraſt with 
the whole World, as if we were, wniverſal re- 
formers. In a controverſy ſay not all you can, 
but what is neceflary. Alſo if what you report 
is not believed, do not ſwear it, nor uſe any 
imprecations upon your ſelf, nor lay wagers 
nor take your ſelf engaged to defend it, or that 
be, who believes you not, aftronts you. So nei- 
ther repeat the ſame things frequently over; 
if the company hearken not to you, let them 
chuſe; ſuppoſe it your own fault, wo ſpe:k not 
what deſerves their attention. If they under. 
ſtand you not, blame your ſelf who either ſpeak 
not clearly,or accommodate not your felt to your 


Auditory, 
After 
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After a man hath told a ffory in your pre. 
ſence, askt not what's the matter ; for that shews 
chat you contemned the ſpeaker, and minded not 
what was ſpoken; beſides you make him your 
inferior, tO tell a tale as often as you are pleaſed 
to ask it. 

He that ſpeaketh much, cannot ſpeak all well, 
But indeed it is the dwarf-tree that bears the 
firſt fruit, and the emptieſt veſſel that makes the 
moſt ſound. Beſides it is an injury to the reſt of 
the company who expect to be heard, every one 
in his turn. Yet better to ſpeak much then 
nothing at all, except it be apprehended to be 
Diſcretion, 

If you live in a place where the Language is 
ſpoken in an evi/ Diale&, do not afteCt to ſpeak ei- 
ther purely, or badly, but as the beſt of that Diz 
le ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard words; 
remember how the Lyox crushed the Frog, whom 
he ſaw (o contemtible, after he had made ſogreat 
2a noiſe. 

All e&ſcenity, whether in matter or word, 
proceeds from, and creates, evid manners; and 
renders a Gentleman contemtible. But amongſt 
clowns he is moſt accepted, #. e. is the great- 
eſt clown, that uſeth it moſt. The pains we 
take to be —— ought to be ſpent only 
upon _ honorable and of good fame. The 
reaſon why ſome words are immodeſt, 0- 
thers ſignifying the fame thing, not, is ; be 
cauſe theſe repreſent the diſpleaſing objec at 
a diſtance through another /ight, and co- 
vered with another motion; ſo that the offen- 
fiveneſs is not that which at firſt appears zo the 
imagination ; (ſo Toads and Vipers cauſe not 
that effeft in us when ſeen a far offt) It 

appears 
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appears ſometimes under a Metaphor, or ſome 
other tranſlatitious expreſſionz which is a cor- 
five to the harshnels and unpleatingneſs of the 
other. 
The fame cautions preſcribed in ſpeaking, or 
ater, are to be obſerved in writing : the 
le& of their pens hath ruined very many ; 
On_—_ the great Maſter of Civility , 
the Author of Galateo. For going to preſent 
to the Pope a petition, by miſtake he Y on 
e&d a copy of licentious Verles writ by himſelt : 
whereby he loſt the Popes favor, his own re- 
putation , and all hopes of future adyance- 
meat. 


X CHAP. 


> 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Prudence, 


I. T HE Prudence here ſpoken of, is not 

that Wiſdom of the Philoſophers , which, 
that we may live happily, would never-have 
us experience forrow, or trouble ; would reduce 
us to {peculation , abſtinence from er:ployment, 
and a life abſtracted from common converls- 
tion. That teacheth to menage ation, public 
affairs and negotiation with others ; 2-4 shews 
how to eſcape inconveniences, and ſufferings, 
by withdrawing from buſineſs, and living with,& 
ro0,0ur ſelves on!y;which #hat teacheth to avoid by 
diſcreetly governing. and regulating our actions. 
The Philoſopher pe: {wades us to chuſe the perfet. 
eft, 7: e. the moſt quiet, innocent, retired, manner 
of life; this Prudexce to live rſt perfettly, i. e. with 
the leaſt inconvenience, or evil conlequents, 


which may diſturb our happineſs, iz a commas | 


or active /ife. The one adviſeth temperance 
by abſlaining from all Banquets, Fealts, &c. 
this shews how to be abſtemiows, tho you come to 
them. The one rells us that the way to avoid 
dariger, v. g. is neverto go to Sea; this, fince 
we are embarked, would have us govern our 
ſelves, and our courſe in the beft manner. Whe 
rfer of theſe is better, I now diſpute not ; but 
6egpora a man to have already made choice 
of an active calling, then Prudence is of great 
force; to foreſee all conſequents, and avoid the 
bad ; ro a# effeQually, and the shorteſt way: 


to chuſe the belt means; 30 menage n_—_ wm 
ar 
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hardships; and to be content with what ſucces . 
God shall give. 


2. S1GNs of a wiſe man are theſe: he ra- 
ther hears then talks ; believes not eaſily , judg- 
eth ſeldom, and then not without great exa- 
mination ; deliberates as long as his matrer per- 
mits, and when reſolved, is conſtant, and 
changeth not without ſolid reaſon; theretore 
having deliberated, fears not to repent. He 
ſpraketh well of all; defendeth the fame of the 
abſent; courteous, not flattering; readier to 
give then ask or receive ; ſmiles rather then 

ughs; is moderately grave ; &onoreth his Su. 
periors 3 attributeth the glory of good actions 
to his,companions, rather then himſelt ; 05- 
ſerves his friends, but doth no unworthy aCti- 
on for their ſake; is ready to afi# and plea- 
ſure all, even the unknown, yet without of- 
fending others; conſiderech both events, that 
whatever happens, he may be like himlelf, 
neither exalted nor dejected ; avoids anxiety » 


* melancholy, and moroſeneſs ; what he doth, 


tho neceſlixated, yer doth ir not as unwil- 
lingly, but makes a virtue of neceſlity : & even 
in his carriage, true in his words, the ſame in 
thew and reality, and believes ſo of others 
when he hath no reaſon to the cuntrary; he 
admires none, derides none, envies none, and 
deſpiſeth none, not the moſt miſerable: he de- 
behbrs in the converſation of wiſe and virtuous 
perſons 3 proferech not his counſel, eſpecially 
when he underſtands nor well; is content with 
his condition: nor doth any thing throug' con» 
teation, emulation,or revenge; but (trives to ren- 
der good alwaies even oy. evil. He laboureth 

2 to 
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, to know ſo much as to beable to depend upon 
his own judgment, tho he do it not. Abi ty 
C& facſimiliter, 


3. A Foer. talks much and /ittle to purpoſe; 
is angry without a cauſe; truſts any one; is 
reſtle(s and ſtill changing place ; troubleth him- 
ſelf with what doth not concern him ; the more 
fool he is the more he underſtands other mens 
bulineſs, his own the leſs;and therefore is aſwayes 
ready to reprehend and adviſe, ſeldom to 0- 
bey ; he dilcerns not when flattered ; but (enfs 
ble enough to fancy himſelf abus'd. He dehires 
withour choice and diſcretion, and therefore 
is Quickly weary of what he enjoyes ; he reſolves 
withou: advice, and therefore ſuddainly chang- 
eth,and that without reaſon. He is apt to refuſe 
what he cannot avoid, defire what he cannot ob+ 
rain, and repent what he cannot amend; he 
laments in the paſt, is exalted with the preſent, 
and negligent of the furure. The firſt degree 
of tolly is to think himſelf wiſe, the ſecond 
to proclaime it; and therefore he hath an ar- 
ſwer ready roevery queſtion, and js never bet» 
ter by either counſel or aMliftion, As among 
wiſe men he is wi/eſt that thinks he knows leaſt, 
ſoamongſt fools he is the greazeft that thinks he 
knows moſt, 


4. PrRuDENCE depends upon experience; 
without which no man, of ever fo great capacity, 
can any more arrive to be a wiſe man, then a 
fruit to maturity, without time. And experieme 
is cither of other men,which we ſec, read, or hear, 
or of our own affairs, This is the harsher Mi 
ſtreſs; and happy is he that can learn of the _ 
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and arrive to perfetion, tho in his old age. 
Hence ir is, that moſt men underſtand that on- 
ly wherein they are moſt practiſed; as many 
know what is to be done, but neither how to go 
about ir themſelves, nor to dire others ; ſuch 
have much ſtudy, bitle experience. Many can ad- 
viſe well, but themſelves cannot aff. Many can 
menage a buſineſs if not oppoſed ; and many bet- 
ter if oppoſed : as many are not ableto beat or 
chaffer, tho they know the prices; and many 
ignorant of the prices, bargain cunningly. 
or the rules of buſineſs are the ſame, tho the 
ſubjets are divers; converfing much makes a 
man bold and confident; and engaging in bu- 
fineſs firs for more buſineſs ; and theretore it is 
no wonder that many Citizens ( Merchants e- 
ſpecially) prove wiſe-men, (and in the late Wars 
alſo excellent Soldiers) becauſe much practiſed 
to rreating, and negotiation. The like is alſo 
of Lawyers, But many of both theſe Profeſſi- 
ons, thereby accuſtomed to value ſmall gains, 
contra ſuch a nerrowneſs of | wi and tincture 
ot intereſt, thar it ſcarce ever leaves them. Nor 
do I perceive Lawyers fitter for ſtate employmene 
then Merchants; they having both particular 
Trades, and differing, as to public Govern- 
ment, no otherwile then an Eaft- Indie, or an 
Hamborough Merchant, in reference to traffick. 
For tho the profeſſing of Law may ſeem to 
intitle to ſomewhat more knowledg in govern- 
ing, (of which Laws are the rule) yer in efte& 
it doth not ; becaule their practiſe and Rtudy is 
abour juſt and unjuſt; about mewm and rawm ;; the 
petit intereſts and controverſies of particular per- 
ſons; not the Government of a Prince over his 
People; or bis negotiation with his Neigh- 
X } bozs; 
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bors z which depend upon different prin- 
Ciples, ſeldom conſidered by ttzoſe who deal 
between private perſons. Belides that the ty- 
ing of Princes to the formalities of Courts, te. 
diouſneſs of Proceſſes; and caſting the laws of 
Government into the mold of theLaws of private 
igtereſt,muſt needs be great impediments unto it. 


5. T 18s Prudence, you ſee is quite diflerent 
from cunning, the advantage of Fools, and 
wicked men, who miſtake them for the ſame. 
For the Prudent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf, 
and intereſt, (the wiſdom of the Serpent re- 
commended to us by our Saviour;) to be in 
ſuch a condition in all eſtates, as to be able 
juſtly, honourably, and openly, fo make uſe 
of all opportunities, and occafions for his own 
advantage, toward the obtaining of the great 
end of his Creation. Cunnmg meaſures Juſtice 
by eſcaping punichment, right by law, and wiſe- 
dom by ſucce/5, reputation by wealth or pow- 
er, and the fatisfaftion of others by his own 
intereſt. A Prudent man deals ſo ſincerely, that 
he fears not the examination of his ations or 
purpoſes ; and is not atraid to have witneſles, 
if it were pcſlible, of his thougths. The crafty 
builds his Houſe under ground, celat, Facet, 
diſſimulat, infidiatur , prarvipit hoſtium conſilia, 
and in order to his own advantage he looks 
upon all other men as enemies, And to thele 


purpoſes he uſeth many artifices; as taking ad- 


vantage of the per/on, if in neceſſity, intangs 
led in vice, tear of punishment, or diſcovery; 
if in danger, humor, paſſion, any weaknels 
or Inns he alſo watcheth the zime, if in 
mirth, drinking, ſorrow; if inadvercant) if 

eu; 
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ay; he makes ule alſo of his autherity, repu- 
tation, and ſuperiority, to impoſe upon inferi- 
ors. He pretends great kindneſs and affettion 
in general expreſſions ; or particular ambiguous 
ones, or ſuch as he will nor be obliged | by; 
for he purpoſeth nothing ; nor hath he or ever 
intends to have, any friend. But his great en- 
eine is a ſmooth tongue, and a competent ſtock 
W:t. 


6. PERSONS paſſionate , fanciful, intem- 
perate, are wont to apprehend things frongly ; 
and ſo apprehended to believe, and affirm to 
others, and act accordingly themſelves : and it 
ſuch men be of reputation or power, they of- 
ten do much harm. Very wiſe men alſo are 
oftentimes too reſolute, and obſtinate in their 
opinions; for being uled to thinking, they ap- 
prehend much of their object, #. e. in a short 
time they overlook the reaſons, circumſtan- 
ces, probabilicies , colle&t conſequences » &Cc. 
which actions familiarize the objeQ to the fa- 
culty, and this renders the reaſons of the con- 
trary fide, leſs probable. Even as our converſa- 
tion with a man breeds ſome degree of kind- 
neſs and friendship ro him, tho the. man him- 
elf be not worth our acquaintance, Wherefore 
every Prudent raan ought ro be jeaſow and feartul 
of brnſelf, leaſt he run away too haſtily with a like- 
yhood inſtead of truth 3 and abuund too much 
ig his own ſenſe. 


7. ALL eftates are equal, i. e. Men may be 
happy in every ſtate. For ſecurity is equal to 


ſplendor ; health to pleaſure, &c. Every tate 


alſo hath his enemies, for Dew poſuit duo & duo, 
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wnum contra unum. A rich man becauſe rich; 
the poor man hath as poor neighbours, or rich 
ones that gape after that {mall which he enjoy» 
eth : beware therefore how you offend any man, 
for the offended joyns again{t you : 2nd be lure 
you hate no man, tho you think him an evil 
or unjuſt perſon. Nor envy any one above you; 
you have enemies enough by your own ſtate, 
make no more ; but rather, procure ag many 
friends as you can to uphold and ſtrengthen 
you. Every man hath alſs an enemy within him- 
ſelf; he that is not choleric is covetous, is ft- 
cil, I mean by Nature, 4or if he hath} ſubdued 
thele natural deſires, *tis otherwiſe. Nor can 
a choleric man ſay; 1 am to be pardoned; tis 
natural to me; ſuch @ one is not ſo. For that 
ſuch a one hath alſo his infirmity, his inclinati- 
on, which perhaps is harder to conquer then 
yours, Behdes what is according to nature, is 
teldom perceived by us; a choleric man perceives 
not when he is angry , at leaſt thinks it no great 
fault. Therefore it is neceſſary to have an Adviſer. 


8. ALL men, therefore, are -evil Fudges of 
themſelves, and think they do well many times 
when they fin, and commir (mall errors when 
they are guilty of crimes. Ir is alſo in our fe, 
as in Arts and Sciences; the greater difference 
are eaſily diſterned, but of the ſmaller moments 
onely the wiſe and skilltul in the Art can judge. 
Many wices alſo, tho contrary, yer are like i» 
virtues, the confines of both are the ſame; 
and the exa& limits and boundaries difficultly 
fixed ; as of pride and preatneſs of ſpirit; Re- 
ligion and Superſtition; quickneſs and rath- 
nels; cheertulneſs and mirth; fo of a—_ 

an 
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and ſufficiency; Government and Tyranny ; 
liberty and licentiouſneſs ; ſubjection and ſervi- 
tude ; covertouſnelſs and frugality; and fo of the 
reſt. And yet Prudence chiefly conſiſts in this 
yery exadneſs of judgment; to diſcern the one 
from the other; and give to every cauſe his 
proper actions and effefts, It is therefore ne- 
ceflary for every one, that deſires to be a wiſe 
man, to obſerve his own ations, and the origi- 
nal of them, his thoughts and intentions, with 
great Care and circumſpection ; elſe he shall ne- 
ver arrive in any tolerable manner to the know- 
ledge of what he doth well or ill. And leaſt 
all this diligence should be inſufficient, as the 
partiality to himſelf will certainly render it; it 
1s very requiſite for him to chuſe @ friend, or 
Monitor, who may with all freedom advertiſe 
him of his failings, and adviſe him remedies. 
Such a one, I mean, as js a diſcreet and vir- 
tuous perſon ; bur eſpecially, one 7628 thruſts 
not himſelf upon the acquaintance of great Per- 
fons ; nor upon'employments ſcandalous for op= 
portunities &f injuſtice ; but bridleth his tongue, 
and wit ; that can converſe with himſelf, and 
attends upon his own affairs whatever they be. 
Infinuate your ſelf into a confidence with him ; 
and deſire him to obſerve your converſation, 
and ſeriouſly and friendly admonish you of what 
he thinks amiſs; and let not his modeſty reſt 
till he condeſcend toyou; for do not imagine 
that you live one day without faults or t':at thoſe 
faults are undiſcovered, Moſt men ſee that in 
another, which they do not in themſelves. 
And he is happy, who in the whole «pace of 
his life can attain to a reaſonable freedom from 
þns ; and that with the help of old age alſo, thar 

great 
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great dompter and mortifier of our lufſts and 
paſſions. If he inform you, whether true or 
falſe, take ir not patiently, but thankfully; tor 
the advantage is the ſame (which is, to break 
the inordinate affection you bear towards your 
ſelf,) and be fure to amend; thus you both 
get a friend, and perfe&t your ſelf in wiſdom 
and virtue. When you conſider, that you muſt 
give account of your ations to your vigilant 
reprover ; that other men ſee the ſame imper- 
fections in you as he doth; and that 'tis im- 
poſſible for a great man to enjoy the advan- 
tage of friendship, except he firſt diſrobe himſelf 
oft thoſe qualities » which render him ſubje& 
to flattery, 5. e. except he firſt ceaſe to flatter 
himſelf. A good Confeſſor in Religion will ſup. 
ply much of ſuch a Monitors work ; tho the one 
doth ir judicially, the other only in familiar 
converſation. | kF how much more worthy is 
ſuch a one of entertainment, then thoſe, who 
come to your table to make ſawces, eat your 
meat, cenſure their neighbors, flatter, and de. 
ride, you ? 


9. Ir @ friend tell you | a fault, imagine al. 
Wayes (which is moſt true) that he telleth you not 
#he whole; for he deſires your amendment,butr is 
loath to offend you. And nunquam ſine querels 
egra fanguntur. 


10. THERE is little or no difference be- 
tw xt ot deliberating and deliberating in paſſion ; 
except that this is the worſe, asingaging more, 
and more irrevocably in error. For he that 
being out of the way, is reſolyed to go On 
ſtrayes the further, 


11. Ths 
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11. THE fore-game, a wiſe man playes, isro 
fareſee and avoid; but the afiergame is tO carr 
bimſelf with courage and ind/ffcrency. And therefore 
Catotalling into a calamity, not by his own fauir, 
thould not have rid himſelf of it by a greater 
wickedneſs ; but by his conſtancy and generolity 
have shewed to the World, what a wile man 
could do in ſuch a caſe. 


12. ALL mens apprehenſions naturally are aliket 
what one fees red, another ſees not green ; 
Aloes is not bitter to one, and ſweet to ano- 
ther; and their firſt thoughts upon them are 
the ſame. And that one man is more learned, 
is not becauſe he knows otherwiſe then another; 
but ic-is becauſe he knows more conſequences, and 
more propoſitions by his greater induſtry and ex- 
perience. The conceptions according #0 truth 
are alike and the ſame, but Jae are infinite ; 
wherefore if you find one man fingle in his judg- 
ment,be wary of him;he either knows more then 
all others, or there is {ome il] principle imhim. 


1}. No evil man but hath irregular paſſions ; 
which paſſions are offenſive to evil perſons, more 
then to good; (for good men are humble, complai- 
fant, &c-) Therefore one evil man agrees not, 
nor loves to deal, with another. 


14, Muc# of the trouble of this world 
proceeds from certain irregular humors and deſires, 
which many men indiſcreetly eſpouſe ; and be- 
cauſe they are innocent, they think them alſo 
prudent and rational. If other men endeavor to 
repreſs them as inconvenient, &c. 'tis ill taken, 
and with trouble, and dilquiet ; theſe _ _ 

unlike 
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unlike to ſuch as have antipathy to certain meats ; 
that expoſeth them to needleſs paſſions, and im- 
pertinent affliction. 


I5. WisE DOMis made to rule, and yet Magi- 
ſtrates generally are readier to make uſeof their 
power then wiſdom ; of their will then reaſon. Be- 
caule it is eaſier, shorter, and complies more with 
the humor of mankind. Yet the ſubjeQs prefer, 
and often expect the other. 


16, A Gn EA T General where ever he tra 
velled, went continually conſidering the fituas 
tion of the country; and caſting with himſelf, 
what was to be done, if leading an army he 
should be aflaulted there by an Enemy, By 
which means he was alwayes provided again 
ſurpriſes. The ſame care doth every wiſe man 
take by pondering all the caſes of danger and 
difticulty which may or are likely to occur in 
his employment. 


17- EvERyY maz hath a tender place ; which 
when touched by the ' hand of God, afflids 
him, and he complains. And, thoſe, who are 
moſt engaged in the World, have more ten- 
derneſles, as riches, tamily, reputation, bodily 
infirmities, &c. Wherefore a wiſe man provides 
before hand a ſtock of patience; And fortifies a- 
gainſt danger by good conſiderations, and by 
taking off his affections and paſſions from worldly 

Ires. 


18. THE things of this World ſeem greater at 
diſtance; the things of the other World greater neat 


hand. Becauſe thoſe are fully known; and compre 
hended 
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hended alwayes with paſſions of love, fear, &c. 
For they enter in by the ſenſes; which, being 
natural, and not free, Agents, work ad ultimum 
virium, and entertain their obje&t as much as 
they e#n. Beſides, the objects are themſelves 
cloched with many circumſtances, pomps, and 
sbews ; which make them /eem great and taking ; 
ne without theſe they would be naked, an 

hing. But /piritua/ things move only the Soul 
and ue which receives not without arguing 
and diſputing, z. e. withour ſomething of truth, 
and rejecting appearances, Wherefore a wiſe 
man is wary of the things of this Wox/d, and admits 
them not confidently. 


19. CREATUR & Dei in odium fate ſunt, & 
in tentationem anime hominum, &- it muſcipulam 
pedibus infipientium, For that which is the oc- 
alon to wiſe and virtuous men of obtaining 
and doing good, is by their ignorance turn- 
ed by fcols to their d:ſadvantage. Indeed all 
things, even wiſe counſel, are by fools made 
either inſtruments or teſtimonies of their tolly. 


Y CHAP. 
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CHAP. 111. 
Of Converſation and Diſ- 


courſe. 


r, ONVERSATION cſve/with ma- 

ny, voluntary with few, of buſineſs to be 
denied ro none. Have many acquaintance , one 
triend, and zo enemy. 

Some keep company to ſpend their time,and ſaun- 
ter away their age; ſuch care not much with 
whom they converſe; nor is their company 
either gratefyl, or beneficial. 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſement, to laugh 
and make themſelves merry, and fo pals their 
time. 

Ochers for intereſt ; and that either honeſtly 
or deceitfully, as by gaming, debauching, hector- 
ing, overreaching, flattering, &c. 


2. GREAT care is to be taken in all con- 
verſation: for we muſt do as the Ancients feigned 
of their /amie, that within dores wore their 
eyes in their girdles,but going abroad put them in 
their heads. Bur ſtill greater care is requilite in 
choice of ſuch companions, with whom a ran is to 
converſe much, ora long time, or to #reft with 
buſineſs of conſequence. As the Italians lay; 
meaſure it a hundred times, before you cut it once; 
at firſt ſtanding upon your guard,till you diſcoyer 
their Inclinations. And 

Firſt, Avoid, as much as you can, zhe com- 
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pany of all vitiow perſons, whatſoever; for no vice is 
alone, and all are infectious. 

Ot Swearers, profane, and blaſphemers ; leaſt 
Almighty God Jay to your charze the negiect 
of his intereſt and honor, in your preſence 
uncontrolled'y sfironted :; whilft you are reacy 
to reſent and vindicate eyery {ma!l ofrence done 
to your ſelf. 

Of Hedors, and thoſe brutish perſons , who 
either ſor gain, or ſatisfaction of their beſttal ar» 
rOgance, Care not whom they debauch or attront. 
Infolent Children ot Hell, ruiners of ſo many 
perſons and families. 

Ot Scoffers;who put their own failts in rhe back 
end of the walier, but diſcover all they know of 
others. With ſuch no peace is durable. 

Of 2 perſon ſcandalous eirher for Profelſion, or 
manners; for you run his tzzard, znd elpouic 
his diſreputation. 

Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſolation in 
your neceſlities from drinking companions. 

3- Avotpalſo conforting with thoſe who are 
much ſuperior, Or much inferier, to you ; inferior, 
not only in degree and external quality, but eſfe- 
cially in parts. Tawti eris akis, quants t16i freriz. 
Your own thoughts and deſigns will be much as 
your companicns arez and low fortunes breed 
many times degenerous purpoſes. He that makes 
himielf an /* ſe, "ris ficting others should ride him. 
And it isa very mean ambition to be the belt 0+ 
his company. | 

Wirth ope», upright, plain diſpoſitions, as alſo 
with the -heerfuland facetious,there is no difficul- 
ty in conrverfatiuz except where they meddle roo 
toldly with 4ci::: mens lives: but theirs is Satyrey 
Dot calum>y 

Y 2 With 
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With refty, froward, ill natur'd humors, who 
are hard to pleaſe, and think it grandezza to be 
harsh and parſimonious of good words, and ſu. 
percilious towards their equals,few converſe who 
intend not to gain by them. 

From all good natur'd perſons, women, and 
drink, keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as are 
- wholly bent upon their own intereſt, diſcourle not 
upon what concerns their intereſt, 


4. Trey who pretend to cunning obſerve,and 
make much of arule, which I think it is not amiſs 
to know, to beware of, and fortify againſt, but 
not to prattiſe, it ; which is, to obſerve every 
mans imperfection, (for few there are but have 
luch a one) and accordingly to apply themtelves, 
As for example. 

1. With (ſuch as are (welled with conceit of 
#hcir Nobility or Wealth, if they have buſineſs, they 
give them reſpect enough ; if they have nor, yer 
they pay them with their own coin 3 no matter 
it they deceive themſelves with the opinion 
that they are honored according to their merit or 
deſire. 1] 

2. All hwmorow perſons are weak, and conſci- 
ous to themſelves, that they ſtray out of the 
plain way ot the reaſon of Mankind; for it is 
diſcretion and judgment that corrects our irre- 
gular fancies, and (where virtue or vice inter- 
vene nor) conforms us to the common cuſtoms: 
Wiereforz he, that will take the pains to 
comply with, and ſeem to juſtify, their folly, 
rules them 

3- Such as having impoſed upon themſelves 
certain Lews «of ceremonies, &c. would aiſe 
oblige others to the ſame; (which proceeds 

many 
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many times frony Melancholy and not pride 
their __ yy > al 
With moroſe perſons, they deal freely, openly, 
familiarly; that they may think they ſee 
through their deſigns, and ſo they are ſtricken in 
the right vein. 

5. Thoſe who are curious to pry into other mens 
matters,are commonly malicious ; no friendship 
= them,as neither with a proud, nor any angry 

on. 

6. With ſuch as are in diſgrace with Superiore ,, 
they converſe not much; and are wary how they 
offer them help, &c. for they faſten, as mer 
drowning, _ any shew of aſſiſtance. 

7. With ſuch as are i» grace with the Princez. 
they keep correſpondence, and ſeek their 
favor ; tho mean perſons, they deſpiſe 
them not, for they are choſen {} hiojudgmene. 
But they do as they, who in a dark night fol- 
low him that bath a torch, tho a rogue, or & 


. Givg no man jult cauſe of offence ; nor 
amour injuries towards your (elf. Bug 
if after your care to avoid quarrelting, you hap=- 
pen upon ſuch brutes, as either to try your 
mettal, or out of a beſtial love of injuriouſneſs, 
{for ſuch Heffors this age hath broughe forth 
m greater plenty, then any other I ever read 
of) the way is to reſent it brigkly; and 
threares ierioully at leaſt, if you do not chan 
Rize, the inlolency, that makes injuring a pro- 


e, . 

Chule therefore the converſation rather of 
ancient men, for their teſtimony is of greatey 
force 3 ot ſuch perſons as are famed for virtue 

»-1 and 
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and wiſdom, (tor ſomething is alwayes to be 
learned by them : ) and ſuch there are many ; but 
they offer not themſclves, but expe to be 
ſought out, and admit not every application 
without choice, 

So much for Converſation, it follows of Di/- 
courſe. 

Men are commonly judged by their Diſcourſe: 
and therefore it is neceſſary for a wiſe man to re- 
gulate that, almoſt in the firſt place. Diſcourſe i 
either concerning, I. Raillery and mirth. 2. O- 
ther mens lives and attions. 3. Occaſional as Hiſtory; 
Wews,&c. 4. Erudition and edificatiow, Or F, 
Buſiveſs and intereſt of ſelf or friends. 


1. Tyosx, who take pleaſure in expoſing 
others to contemt and derifion, either by imita- 
ting their ations, and imperfections, or by jeer- 
ing and mocking them, avoid, as you would 
the heels of an Horſe, that kicks every one he 
can reach : if you cannot, rake the part of the 
abuſed ; blame rhe action, ſpare the perſon; 
or if the perſon be known, excule the action ; 
if neither can be done, praiſe the perſon for 
{ſome other good ation or quality ; ſo have 
you an Antidote againſt the poyſoy, Indeed there 
15 no greater enemy ito Peace and Charity then 
the Railleur, For, as ordinarily it is the ſooty 
oven that mocks the black chimney; ſo one jeer 
ſeldome goes forth, but it returns with its e- 
qual ; md they together beger a quarrel. Be- 
tides, to abuſe Mferiors argues a mean and con- 
temtible ſpirit; Superiors, is dangerous; and 
a word often provokes them more then an a- 
Etion. To abuſe @ friend is to loſe him a Stran- 
ger, to loſe your ſelf in his and the btw 
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eſteem. Thoſe mocks are moſt reſented which 
touch a mans reputation, _— that of wit or 
diſcretion ; tor of that even fools are chary; and 
every one rather confeſleth his forgettulneſs, 
then ignorance. Next #hoſe which are for par= 
ticular ations, rather then in general, tor they 
ſeem to have more of truth, theie of wit ; which 
are of ſome ſecret imperfection z which are of 
that wherein a man prides himſelf, Since Fran- 
« J. time ( who giving Charles Y. the /ie, and 
4 him to & duel, was refuſed ) the 
lhe hath been counted a great affront ; and ma» 
ny exaggerations are made of that abuſe. But 
bad not that King (perhaps io juſtification of 
his own rashnelſs) ſaid, that he was not a Gen- 
tleman that would take the {ye ; I do not believe 
that would have deſerved a ſeverer chaſtiſement 
then other imputations. I ſpeak, in conver- 
ſation, for Laws take no more notice of that then 
others. 

Yet it ſeems, to condemn all railery is to 
tether the wits; and theretore if preſeryed in 
a mediocrity, it might be allowed. For it 
makes men ſtand better upon their guard, when 
they know that they are likely to hear again 
of their ations; beſides it inureth them to 
bear harsch words, and bridle their paſſions. 
But to railly hanſomely is very difficult; for 
good jeits are to bite like Lambs, rot like 
Dogs ; tickle, not wound, And therefore *cis 
requiſire to have a third perſon of Diſcretion, 
to ſtroke over the (evercr nips, and throw duſt 
upon them, when being heated they begin ro 
ſting one another. Alto with ſmall miſcarriages 
and misfortuncs, and ſuch as happen without 
the partics fault, &c. you may be the - ws 
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der; and with ſuch as bring no shame with 
them, and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
ed. The jemrer alſo muſt be content to taſt of 
his own broth; and tie expert in this trade 
are wont to do, as he, who having in his 
youth taken great liberty to railly upon marri- 
ed perſons, in his declining age rook a Wiſe, 
where any one might have had her for his mo« 
ny; and the firſt entertainment of his friends 
was the diſcourſe of his own marriage, to pre- 
vent all that could be faid. In ſum, jeers are 
only then good, when ex-rempore; when they 
ſeem to proceed from wit, not anger or malice z 
when they are intended for mirth and paſtime, 
not calumny ; when you are pleaſant with his 
error or miſtake, not his s:ame; and ſeldom 
pleaſe at ſecond hand. But becauſe theſe intenri- 
tions are- dificultly knuwn ; becauſe many pers 
ſons are very captious and haſty ; and becauſe 
at beſt it argues not a ſolid, and univerial wit, 
but a peculiar dexterity and promtirude, which 
is frequently accompanied with want of good 
Invention as well as Judgment; a Diſcreet 
perſon will not much engage himlelf in it, 
nor render himſelf a fool ro make others laugh; 
but after he hath tried 3 or 4 times and finds 
not himlelf fir for it, let him never endeavor 
it MOTE, 


2. A-K1N to the Rajleurs are the Droll, 
who turn all to Ridicu/ouſneſs. Their cenſure 
tee in Seu ep. 29, Marcellinum wondum deſpero ; 
etiammum ſervari poteft, ſed fi cito porrigatur illi 
manus. Eſt quidem periculum ne porrigentem tra- 
hat. Magna in illo ingenii vis, ſed tendentis in 
pravum. Faciet, quad ſolet ; aavocabit illas face« 

Ha 
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ties, que riſum evocare lugentibus poſſunt, & in ſe 
Sm, deinde in nos jocabitur, Gl brifien have 
greater arguments againſt this Dryollery ; that it 
rieves Gods holy ſpirit, and is contrary to that 
eriouſneſs and conſideration requiſite to Religi- 
on. That it doth more hurt to Religion and vir 
rue , then arguments, That there is nothing o 
facred or prudent, which by the perulancy of wit 
may not be made ridiculous, conſequently con» 
temtible, fit to be negleCted,and abolished. Virgil 
we have (een publicly, and even the holy Wri- 
tings we heard to have been, #raveſty , by thoſe 
who ſpare neither their Souls nor reputation, to 
prove themſelves Buffons ; and shew their abili-. 
ties and ingenut'y in folly. And this indeed is 
the great engine charged againſt heaven, the only 
and truſty weapon wherewith dirty potsheards 
(Diſciples of Zul:an the Apoate, Porphyrium, Epi- 
cru, and the reſt of that brutish heard) bark and 
grin againſt a Deity. When all true reaſon, and 
ſober conlideration,as well as the other Creatures, 
juſtify their-Maker; yea when even the Dogs 
revenged him upon Lucian the great Profeſlor 
of (currility and ſcofhing, as well as Epicuriſm 
and irreligion. Bur bel:des, this diſpoſition pro. 
ceeds from a laſchery and levity unbeftting any 
perſon of quality and employmcnt; and in- 
creaſeth the ſame inclinations both in the Drot- 
ler and the Auditors, For as a wit uled to ver- 
lifying is ready to put all its thoughts into 
rime; or a Mathematician is preſently redu- 
cing all his fancies to ſomewhat in thoſe Sci- 
ences; every one caſting his thoughts into that 
mold whereunto they are accuſtomed : So do 
Drolls reject all ſerious notions, and accept and 
fix upon the light and emty. And therefore 
F we 
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we ſee that when ſuch perſons aim at any thing 
grave and ſerious, it misbecometh them, as done 
out of order and ſeaſon. Thus doth mirth plea» 
fingly by little and little ſteal away the judgment, 
rendering it vain, ſtudious of, and delighti 
in, that which men avoid, laughter. And the 
men, wailſt they think to fool others, be. 
come themlelyes really, what others are in their 
IMAZINAtlOAs 


3. In Diſcourſe concerning «ther perſons (fami- 
liar amonſt Women) Back-6iting, and _— is 
moſt frequent : becauſe all mea had rather hear 
evil of another, then good. Perhaps thinking 
thereby to juſtify their own faultinels ; at beſt in- 
dulging their ſelf-love, which is grounded wpon 
a too high eſtimation of themſelves, and too 
bis coif ki fl ly uſed b 

his evit ſpeaking is very frequently uled by 
many, who pretend to — T edlimeſs, 
whole bitings are alſo more dangerous, and 
venemous with thoſe perſons, who miſtake 
their formality tor ſeriouſneſs, and their grevity, 

for reality, in Religion. But even in ordi 
converſation men are wont allo to deiame their 
neighbours open-fac*'d, without any coremony, 
deſign, or remorſe. From both ci:*'c forts of 
people eſpecially the former, turn away, us 
much as you can; but be ſure to be non- c& 
them; nor partake with them in their catum- 
niations, Conſider what you fay of others, 0- 
thers ſay of you. Before you calumniate, think, 
am nor I the ſame? or as bad? Take heed of 
doing that, which may hurt, but cannot do 
good ; for 'tis madne(s ro make enemies with- 
out cauſe; and- it is better to ſupprels, then 
ven 
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yent and fatisty, a piece of wit or a foolish 
aſſion. The great rule is, nothing but truth 
before the fact, and nothing but good behind the 
back 


Beware alſo of cenſuring Nations, Conditions, 
or States of Men, as well as particular perſons : 
tor there is no Nation or condition, wherein are 
—_— and none {o good, wherein are 
not many bad, 

"Tis alio a great honor and wiſdom ?* paſs by the 
back-bitings of others againſ# your ſelf. Charles the 

of France demanded of one, much employed 
him , and on whom he had beſtowed many ta- 
yors, what thing in the world could alienate his 
mind from, and bring him in diſlike with, his 
Prince ? the Gentleman anſwer'd, An affront, This 
ſon ſeems to have bin very ſenſible indeed; 

t whether his diſcretion hath mericed the favor 
of his Prince I much doubt. Certainly the be- 
havior of Antigorus was much more generous; 
who, when one told him, that ſuch a one affron- 
ted him, anſwered; it may beſo, but I will not 
be affronted. Avguſtus adviſed Tiberius not to 
be offended with peoples ſpeaking il/of them ; it 
ſufficeth, ſaith he, that we can (ecure our ſelves 
from their doing us harm. When one ſaid, he 
was a Tyraxs ; he anſwered, were I fo, he drſt 
not have ſaid ir. To one ag him Dwarf, 
well, ſaid hey then I will get higher $shoes. 
P. Bernard, when one bid him go out like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miſtaken, I came 
in a Coach. And truely fince all theſe evil 
tongues are conquered by filence, one would 
think rhe victory eaſy ; did not experience shew 
us, that the great remedy z2gainſt burſting is 
giving vent. 

There 
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There is ns reaſon that the effett, which may pro- 
ceed from divers cauſes, ſhould be attributed to one. 
v. gz. an ation of ſeeming diſreſpect may either 
come from an intention to affront, from negli- 
gence, from having ſome other buſineſs in his 
thoughts,&c. [nterpret not therefore (ſuch actions 
as afrenc;;and the rather, becauſe it is our duty to 
take eyery thing by the &eſt handle, 


4. Tax moſt innocent, grateful, and uni- 
verſal Diſcourſe, is telling. Stories ; and modern 
rather then ancient. Some are ſo well ſtock- 
ed with this trade as to be able to anſwer any 
queſtion, or parallel any caſe by a Story; 
which is (if well done) a very great perte- 
Etion of eloquence and judgment, And in tel- 
Img Stories avoid too ofren ſard he, and ſaid I, 
bear you me, mark me, &c. be perfect alſo, that you 
need not recant, ſtammer, or repeat things faid 
before; be not redious in impertinent Circums- 
ſtances, nor make your own glory the chiefelt 
concern. 

Tell no lye in your diſcourſe; eſpecially not 
Gaſconades, and improbable Rhodomontades , 
wherein ſome, out of weakneſs and lownels of 
ſpirit and parts, take as much pleaſure as others 
in drinking when not thirſty, and think they 
then overwit the company. Be not hyperboli- 
cal and extravagant, eſpecially in prailing and 
diſprailing; for the wit takes away the credit ; 
whereas the end of ſpeech was firſt ro make 
us underſtood, then believed. And if you be 
convinced of an error, for truths ſake acknow- 
ledg ir, and change your opinion; for this in 
. is greater, becauſe rarer. And remember, 

at 
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One chance falling out, as the Afrs/ogues pro- 
enoſticate, gets them reputation ; and their thou- 
ſand Iyes are not taken notice ot:but ro a w/e mas 
ove (ye doth more diſgrace, then thouland truths 
can recover. 

When news comes from an uncertain Author, 
tho probable and expeCted, yer ſuſpend your be- 
leif; becauſe men eaſily report what theydelire 
or expect : but rather give heed to certain extra- 
vagant and wnexpedted Relations, 25 unlikelier to 
be invented. And when you tell news, engage 
not for the truth of ir. 


5-l N your diſcourſe rational or of erudition,skip 
not from one ſubject to another ; as do Fanatics, 
and other ignorant Sciohſts, who are never at eaſe 
till they have vented all they think themſelves 
to know above other men, Neither maintain an 
argument with ignorant, nor contradictive per- 
ſons; nor thin\ that you are bound to convert or 
inſtruct the whole World ; leaſt of all with vain 
dolls, who make your ſeriouſneſs their ſport. 
Be content to ſatisfy with reaſoz, not (eſpecially 
your own ) authority, (a refuge many fly unto 
when worſted, if they know there is no examine» 
ing Books) ſuch as are capable and diſpoſed. 

n reaſoning, the moſt excellent way, wherein 
the beſt able is certain to carry the cauſe, and 
which will bring the controve: (y to a ſpeedy des 
termination, is by azking queſtions, and proceeding 
Rill zpor the adverſaries conceſſions ; which he can» 
not withour shame retra&; (by Syllogiſms is 
more Pedantic.) This is 7 /ato's manner of 
diſcourling. 

Pedantry is a vice inall profeſſions, it ſelt no 
Profefion. Fa; a $:hoo! matter is nor therefore a 

Vs Pedant ; 
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Pedavt ; but he only who 1importunately, imperti- 
nently, and with great formality, sHews -his learn» 
ing in ſcraps of Latin and Greek , o troubles him- 
ielt with knowledg of little uſe or value ; or values 
himſelf above his deſerr*, becauſe of ſomething 
he knows (as he conceives) more then ordinary , 
or deſpiſeth others not skilled in his impertincn- 
Ces ; or cenfares all Authors and perſons confident- 
ly without reaſon. And whoever doth thus, be 
be Divine, Lawyer, Stateſman, Doctor; or Pro- 
feſlor, he is a Pedane. 

Do not in ordinary compeny treat of matters too 
ſubtle and curious, nor too vile and mean ; nor of 
things unſeaſonable, as of Religion in mixed, or 
__ ng company; or at table; bur in al! Diſcourſe 

ave an intention to better your (elt and others, 
Which that you may do, { contrrve as much as 
you can) before hand of what to diſcourſe ; and 
lay your ſcene, which afterwards you may me- 
nage as you pleaſe. 

A man ay judiciouſly diſcomrſe, when either he 
knows the ſubject very well z or when defirousto 
learn (a ſubmiſſion and ingenuity very grateful in 
company) or when neceſhitated todiſcourſe; and 
then he muſt do it diſcrectly and doubtingly, un- 
leſs he very well know his Audicory.Cautious allo 
muſt he be who diſcourſeth even of that he un- 
deritands amongſt perſons of that Profeſſion ; an 
affetation that more Scholars then wiſe men are 
guilcy of ; I mean to diſcourſe with every,man in 
his own faculty; except it be by asking queltions, 
and (ceming to learn, 

You may treely and ſafely diſcourſe of matters 
of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, Travels, Government 

forreign Countries, Hiſtories of times paſt or pre- 

ent of other Places, Husband'y, and the o , 
whic 
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which ſubjects concern no mans reputation, and 
therefore none much care what part you tae. 

Diſcourſe, tho amopgſt learned men, /ryrs ns 

s of Sciexce, but (uppolſeth rhem, and there- 
tore ſtudy is neceſfary ; without which who lo 24+ 
ventures amongſt Scholars, is like a Lady, that 
hath excellent Medicines, but neither knows 
whereof they are made, nor how to apply ther 
effetually. Have a care alio that your imcome cx- 
ceed your expences,j. e. that you hear and read more 
then you ſpeak: for he that ſpends our of the ſtock 
of wit and memory is quickly banker:ptcd ; bur 
knowledg and learning continually improve by 
diſcourſe. +» 

Cunning diſcourſers to avoid baſiling arc wont at 
firſt to lay down a propoſition eaſily definſible 19 
which they may retreat in cale of neccſlity ; 
but defend. the 0:her out-works alſo as long as 


they can. 

Mens wits and apprehenſions are infinitely vari- 
#w5;nor is there any opinion ſo extravagant,which 
hath not ſome followers and maintainers, who ht 
their hypotheſes to it. Wherefore do not cenſure 
any thing on a ſuddain as ridiculous, for tho is 
pleaſe not you, it may anIther, as wile. 

Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all others 
for truth and falshood, wiſdom and folly, learning 
and ignorance, and the like. And who is ableto 
denudare himſelf of this falle opinion, or preju- 
dice at leaſt ro truth ? 

But trom hence it proceeds that we eſteem him 
knowing that knows more or as much, and him 
ignorant that knows leſs, then our ſelves. Him 
alſo virtuous that is according to our ſentiment 
and degree Alſo that'all men are more ready 
to blame anothers crrors, on Praiſe his vir» 

2 { uCs 
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tues. And that s man knowing what another 
knows, yer knows not his own ignorance ; but 
conſequently values himſelf and deſpiſerh the 
other. Hence it comes that we are offended 
with others giving evil words to us, and take 
notice of every ſyllable ; bur paſs over thoſe 
we giveto others. It is pleaſant to obſerve 
this in (ſuch as write controverſies. Hence alſo 
we co not patiently permit others to love or 
hate orherwiſe then our (elves do. 

To man alone (not beaſts nor Angels) hath na- 
ture given @ nauſcouſneſs of the preſent, The beſt 
things in the world,it cot accompanied with va- 
ricty, become diſtaſtful. And nothing fooner 
then D:/coxrſe :; which is fo much carefuller to be 
menaged, as the eare is ſooner cloy'd then the 
eye. Prudent eyes are kept vpen by reaſon, or- 
dinary perſons by wit. 

014 men commonly diſcourſe of grave and 
editying Subjects, Divinity, Government , Hi- 
ſtory, 8&c. Young men rather of plealant ; Hunts 
ing, Fashions, Travels, Wonders , 6c. every 
man Chuleth to diſcourſe ot that he beſt un+ 
deritands and loves, 
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CHAP. IV, 

7 
Concerning Buſmeſs. 


Dodor being intreated by his Nephew to 

ive ſome rules for guiding and ſecuring, 

himſelt in egotiation, and contracts; after long 

ſtudy cro!d him, he could give him bue one ;. 

which was, a/waies to have to de with virtuous 

perſons. But for many reaſons this rule, tho- 

a perfe&t one, is heard to be praftiſed;. and 

therefore I beſeech you be content with fact 

imperfect ones, as my reading or experience 
can furnish. 

It any one tell you, 2#at it isto no purpoſe to 
think long upon any matter; #4at they are only 
wiſe men who. can ap re buſineſs ex tempore ;. 
that conſulting is but a dull formality ; and zhat a. 


-man ſees as far into athing at firſt, as by muck 


conſideration; ſay boldly that. man. is a fool: 
the more you think, the more and clearer you, 
shall. underfland. Therefore Men of moſ# leiſure 
do buſineſs the beſt ; and thoſe who have much 
buſineſs muſt have much pardon. Therefpre men 
uſed to buſineſs do it better ; becauſe they have 
thought of it before, cicher in the ſame, or a 
like caſe. 

A Prudent Man doth no buſineſi rashly , 3. 6 
without reaſon and advice; and he advileth, 
allo as long ashe can ; and that firſt with his own 
thoughts : which being nor ſufficient, be takes in- 
alſo the aſſiſtance of other mens couniel; and. 
heareth others, tho he follow perhaps his 
own, Moſt mcn advite for their own. in- 

2. 2 rerc{h, 
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tereſt, and therefore happy is he who hath 1 


tend. 
4 To order your thoBhes well in Deliberation, 
endeavor to pat your buſineſs into an Hiſtory, conſi- 
dering what is to be done or ſaid firſt, what after. 
wards. For the hindrance of | reſoluti- 


ons is the confuſion and diſorder of thoughts; 
which by this method is cleared : by it alſo you 
Shall quickly diſcover where the difhculty is, and 
know when you have done. Ir is allo very con- 


venient to write down your reaſons pro 5 con in 


deliberation; for the mind by this means, is 
freed both from the confuſion, and burden of 
thoſe arguments. 

Give not your advice or opinion before arked ; for 
that is to upbraid the others ignorance: nor attri- 
bute ill ſucceſs to the _ of your counſel; nor 
be angry if your advice be not followed. Neither 
accultom your ſelf to find fault with others aQti- 
ONs, Except vitious; for you are not boand to weed 
other mens Gardens. 

Be not to0 eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
ſucceſs (which happens trequently to good advice) 
will be /aid to your charge, and fe/dom shall you be 
thanked for the good. 

It happeneth frequently to men that are wiſe 
by experience, and not /earning, that they cannot 
give a reaſon of their opinion and advice, tho it 
be really the beſt: (as a meer mechanical work- 
man knows there is a fault in the work, tho he 
cannot tell punQually what it is.) Deſpiſe not 
ſuch mens opinions for their want of Diſtourſe. Uſu 
peritorum &- ſenum pronunciatis etiam non demon- 
ftratis attendendum eſt, quia per expertum oculum 

©" conſecuti principia facile cernunt. Arilt. 
chi, 
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I In Deliberations where there is reaſon on both 
ſides, and that a man hath reſolved one way, he 
ry, | commonly thinks that he hath choſen the worſe, 
» { becauſe then he only conſiders the reaſons of the 
'- {| contrary part; which repreſented by themſelves 
» | (the other atter reſolution being no more confi- 
dered) ſeem greater and of more conſequence 
then they are. 

There is one great perfeion in doing duſine/s,. 
which is; That tho you ſer your mind and 
thoughts upon bulineſs, yer do not engage your af- 
fefions, atleaſt deeply, in it» For thus shall you 
both have your underſtanding clear at all times , 
and not be diſturbed if you mifcarry ; which you 
muſt make account will often happen unto you. 
You will alſo find anxiety enough in you ver 
retirement and quitting buſine(s (which mu 
ſome time or other be done) tho you ſet your 
affections as little as can be upon it. For all 
buſineſs puts a motion into the Soul, which ir 
changeth not, even for reſt, without trouble, 
Befides precipitiouſneſs, impatience, or nor ſtay- 
ing to take the a «ger and time your bu{ft- 
neſs is frequently the ruine of many noble de- 
figns; and all pa whatſoever deteriorates your 
negotiation z if your reaſon will not bring you to 
this indifterency, experience will. 4 adventure 
tout vient 4 point & qui peut attena've. 

In treating about bulnzſs you underſtand, 
you have an advantoge to propo/# firſt ; in what 
you underſtand not, 'tis beſt to receive propoſe 
trons, And if you have a doubtful cauſe, an 
inconſtant adverſary, or find him diſpoſed to 
comply with your delire; defer not to Cit- 
patch. 

la buſineſs (except buying and ſelling) ou 
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8#hall find wery few perſons ſpeak to the purpoſe ; 


therefore let every man talk his fill : rather then 
interrupt, provoke him to ſpeak ; for he will blure 
out many things to your advantage: fome out of 
ignorance and experience ; oihers on purpoſe 

anding on circumſtances and things of ſmall 
conſequence. Women Eon (as weakeſt) 
are molt extravagant ; and at an end, or the midſt, 
of rheir ſtory muſt drop a tear; for being them- 
ſelves compaſſionate,they think others are ſo tooz 
and that is their intereſ}. 

The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the buſineſs 
it ſelt, wherein a man may eaſily ſee what is ne- 
ceſlary, or ficteſt tro be done ; but it is in perſwad- 
ing your intereſt ; in communicating ſo much and no 
more then concerns you ; «ſing ſuch reaſons only, 
as are proper for your matter ; in applying them to 
every ones Ong. inclination, and at z 
fir time; and in #aking of the oppoſition of Adver- 
faries. For there 1s no intereſt that hath not its 
contrary,and ſometimes alſo fo torcible a one, as 
is to be conquered only with mony; which is a 
iword that cuts even a Gordian knor. 

All things concerning the menagery of off aires 
are reduced to theſe hoods. 

1. The ground or occaſion. 

2. The end to be brought abour.. 

3, The reatons whereupon the affair is 

grounded. 

4+ The difhculties likely to be encountred. 

5. The anſwers which may be made to the 

reaſons. 

6. And the repiies to them. 

7. The advantage of the affaire to the othes 


party. 
$. Exampics of like caſes. 
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But alwayes be ſure to remove the principal 

obſtacle. 

Some men are ept to believe what they hope 
for, or deſire ; others are never ſecure, till they 
ſee and enjoy. And this doubtleſs is the berter ; 
becauſe it increaſeth diligence, good ſucceſs, and 
leſs affliction. Wherefore of future things ima- 
p ne and provide for the worſt; tho of aCtions du. 

ious of other perſons you conceive the beſt. 

Fear is a necefſiry paſſion, & hath a great ſhare 
in all our affairs. The great and general defect be- 
ing negligence, laſchery, and Jove ot eaſe; fear 
diicuſleth thele. He that is in continual appre- 
henſion of evil watcheth to avoid, prepareth to 
rencounter,and is cautious not to give admittance 
to, danger; but endeavors to ſecure his condition, 
and remove turther trom evil. fn things of che 6+ 
ther world men are more apt tv hope,becauſe they 
have not ſo clear an apprehenlion,nor ſo firm a be» 
leif, or nut ſo frequent conſideration concerning 
them 3 but in matters of this world more apt to 
fear; for all mens hopes frequently fail, their 
tears ſeldom. Beſides the loſs of what we enjoy 
goes nearer and is more ſenſible ro us, then 
the future = may advantage ; wherefore in 
rreating with moſt men you know the beſt To- 
pic. And ſeldom is ir ſeen bur that tear alſo 
gets the better of love, and therefore good Ma» 
giſtrates truſt not only to love, but will in ſome 
degree be feared alſo. 


Secrecy and reſervedneſs is of infinite uſe ; for, 
beſides that ſuch are not eaſily prevented and in- 
terrupted, men are ſti]]l commenting and in ſuf- 
penſe about every motion of theirs; which gets 
great reputation, Beſides (uddaig things do more 

amaze, 
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amaze, and confound, then things foreſeen or ex- 
po_ Bur you need not put your ſeit to the trou- 
le of ſecreey, where you fear no oppoſition, 

Many times alſo your ſecrecy is to be conceal- 
ed;nor is an inquirer into the buſineſs you would 
hide rudely to be denyed (for that many times 
breeds jealoufies, &c.) but by prudent and cour. 
reous diſfimulation to be fenced withal, and his 
thruſts dextrouſly avoided rather then forcibly re. 
turned upon him, He that is a good Practitioner 
in this trade becomes often-times Maſter of his 
thoughts that came to fift him, 

Beware of truſting to your fortune ; for moſt 
men are fortunate for 4 time, and in ſome things 
only : nor is he fortunate, who hath a good 
occation offered to him, for it is Prudence to take 
hold of, and uſe, it; but he that hath it preſented 
Twice. 

Think not ſuch as theſe to be good conſequences, 
He isa good man,theretore doth nothing ill : he 
is a bad man, the: efore doth nothing well. He is 2 
wiſe man, therefore doth nothing foolishly, &c. 
Conſider this well anJ ſtand upon your guard. 
For every one hath eryors, from whence {ome- 
times greater, other times lefler, miſc iefs ariſe: 
happy are they, whoſe errors happen to be 
in (mall matters, andwhich come betimes, and 
are remediable. 

He that dowbts not, knows either all things, 
or nothing. And he that imagines never to 
commit an error, his next pretence mult be to 
Divinity. 

The zthings of this World never ſtand in ont 
Pay, but are alwayes moving their own way, 
and if we perceive not their alteration, it is de- 
cauſe our age is chorter then theirs. Thais obſer- 
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vation isof importance to many purpoſes, v, g, 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, are but good and 
bad, proſperans and adverſe, in the ſeed. 

When we read in Hiſtories the great changes 
of Government, we much wonder at them , 
and are apt to Pitty the ſufferers. But P: ovis 
dence hath ſo ordered, that great alterations 
ordinarily happen by little and little ; (o that both 
reaſon and nature cither accommodate to them, 
or have time to eſcape, and provide other 


"WAyecs. 


e that entreth into danger without conſidering 
it, is a be-ſt; he only is valiant,who knowing the 
danger, embraceth it cheerfully, whether out of 
neceſſiry or honor, Yea, tho he knows and 
ſuppoſeth that all dangers have not their efles ; 
bur that ſome are prevented by induſtry, ſome 
by courage and prudence, and ſome fortune 
and the courſe of things (Gods Providence) 
calts of. . 

Dealing with Merchants and men of buſineſs 
and virtue cut off cercmonies ; and declare your 
buſineſs at length rather then too-short; for this is 
apt to raiſe miſtakes; beſides a man is not alwayes 
in diſpoſition or ability to fathom the depth of an 
affair with ashort cord. 

When you have extorted from a perſon what he 
obRinately denied, you need nor doubt, bur at the 
ſame time alſo to obtain another he would nor 
willingly grant. For when a man is forced, as 
it were, to let go his hold of what he moſt firmly 
graſped, he unbends his hand, and abandons 
whatever it Contained. Commota ſemel & excuſſa 
mens [a flabilitate ſua) ei ſervit a quo impellitur. 
Thus the Parliament propoſed to the King, to- 
gether with the bill of attainder of the Earl of 

Strafford 
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Strefford (which he was formerly reſolved not 
to grant) a bill for perpetuating the Parliament; 
which , tho of far greater conſequence, he 
{crupled not, ; 

Defer, as long as you can, the doing of a thing 
againſt your mind,rather then give a politive den1- 
al; for accidents many times divert the deſign, and 
deliver you from that ſtrait,wherein a refulal may 
deeplier engage you, 

Never diſpatch an evil and difficult buſineſs (6 
abſolutely, but that (if poſſible) you leave place 
to undertake and introduce it again. Time and 
opportunity alter many things, and make that 
paſs ſmoothly which formerly would have bin re- 
fuſed, had not your dexterity left open the door 
for a new treaty. 

All men naturally avoid perſons inquiſttive 

- into other mens affairs: for fuch commonly 
are lavish of their intelligence, and thereby 
breed quarrels and ſpread animoſities: beſides that 
themſelves are apt to envy and malign others;that 
being rhe concern which breeds their inquiſt- 
bonita, wig of onform he 

e reaſon, why things c not to the go- 
neral deſire and Capatiecion of the World , is 
becauſe they who give beginning and ending to 
bulineſs are but few,and many are thoſe who delire 
and expe@, 

He is often to blame, who neg/es a preſent good 
for fear of a futwre evil, except it be nigh at hand, 
and in a manner certain. So is he who ftrivesto 
avoid all difhculties ; tor more things affright, 
then hurt, us. And there are many changes in 
this World. Di coſa naſce coſa. And in judg- 
ments of the future we ſee wile men frequently 
miſtaken. 
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Poor, mean people, and wranglers, &c, conclude 
not any treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, till 
they be forced, #. e. till they ſee che treaty ready ra 
break-up ; and they think that they ger a conlde- 
rable advantage by ſuch reitinels, and importuni- 
ty ; as indeed they do, if they deal with izgenuous 
perſons. So petty Tradeſmen love to call their 
cuſtomers back. 

Since grateful and virtuous perſons are ſo rare, 
value the ſervice of ſuch as are joined with you in 
the ſame intereſt or danger; and you may more 
reaſonably expect to be ailiſted by him, thar 
hopes to get by you, then by him, who hath al- 
ready received favors from you. And remember 
that a Crown in your purſe doth you more honor 
then ten ſpent, 

When in conſultations there are co#trariety of 
opinions, ſeldom is the beſt choſen ; and the more per- 
ſons argue, the further they are from agreeing z 
the love of their own opinion inſinuating it ſelt 
by little and little with their realon. Wherefore, 
ſometimes the moſt importunate prevails, ſometimes 
he that finds out a medium; not that this expedient 
is alwayes the beſt, bur that perſons in heat of 
diſpute cannot eaſily paſs over, or fully conſent, 
to a contrary, 

Thruſt not your [elf to be Moderator or Umpire in 
Controverſies, till required ; and then *cis better 
to exaggerate the mi/chiefs of dilagreemenr, then 
benefits of concord ; for fear is ſtronger th2r love, 
Many are wont alwayes to take the Adverſa- 
ries part, But it isa very hard thing to recon» 
cile men at firſt, their paſſions being high, and 
animoſities grear. But afrer they are reaſonas 
bly wearied with Law, or other inconvenien+ 
ces, "tis not difficult to find out a medium, 
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which may ſave both their honers; which is 
that both commonly deſire. A worthyGentleman 
being to reconcile rwo perſons, firſt made them 
{wear borh to ſtand ro his determination ; and 
21y that neither of them should reveal upon what 
terms they were reconciled. 

Every man is more apt #0 love, cheriſh, and truſt 
in him,on whom he hath already beflowed moſt cour« 
reſies ; eſteeming him as his creature; [ This is 
the cauſe of the great love of Parents toward their 
Children : ] and he, that loveth, and doth favors, 
obligeth, and ſubmitreth himſelf to the receiver; 
ſo that tor fear of loſing what he hath already be- 
ſtowed, he muſt beſtow more. W heretore it you 
ſeek the fayor ofa great perſon, _ courteſies 
from him, and not from others, And falſe is their 
conceit who ſay, the way to havea triend is not 
to make uſe of him. 

He that would perſwade great men, let him firſt, 
begin with the weakeF ; by probable arguments, 
good words, and humble carriage he shall obtain 
their frieadship ; and by their Authority (tho but 
fools) draw 1n the wiſer. 

Mean wits alwayes diſsruſt ſybtle arguments, and 
Logical heads : and great men, for the moſt part, 
are of an wnartificial underſtanding; and therefore 
by ſeemingly naked truth, and plainneſs, are 
brought to your opinion. 

In great Eouncils and meetings there are al- 
wayes ſome leading men, whom it you gain, your 
bulineſs is done. 

Amongſt Multitudes,one adverſary can do more 
harm, then many friends can do good. 

There are ſome who are children even in mature 
#7e ; and of them a man muſt not ſay, they are 
40. years o1d,therefore they will doas men of 40. 

years 
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years old. But concerning thoſe and all ſuch He- 
teroclites, look at their preſent cuſtoms, and mena- 
gery of their private affairs. For if you (ce an a» 
- man vehement, (uddain in his reſolutions, fol- 
owing the impetus of his paſſions; hold that man 
for a child; not moved with reaſon, unconſtane ; 
to day reſolving without conſideration,:nd 1a the 
lame manner reverling it to morrow. 
Nothing is well done, or ſaid, in paſſion; tho there 
may be juſt cauſe ot being paſſionate and more of 
ſeeming ſo; but leſs or more all paſhon according 


.t> the degree of it hinders reafon and delibera- 


tion. Burt beware inſtead of paſſion you fali not 
into ſlyneſs and cunning: tor thele two, paſlion and 
cunning,do many times shoulder out one another; 
and generally pcople wichout paſhon are l00{."d 
upon as fly and crafty : which,of the two, is wor le, 
there being more ot the voluntary in it. It is good 
therefore tometimes to ſeem patlionate, it you be 
not (0. 

In all treating with other perſons try firſt what 

may be done by tair means, good words, hopes of 
ratitude, &c. before you come to power ur paf- 
on. And let power cither of your ſclf or the law 
be the laſt. 

When you conſult with a friend atout any tu- 
ſineſs, be nor haſty tu receive a preſent anſwer ; 
bur give him time to confider; for the com« 
mon and firſt conceptions of all men are 
much-what the (ame: at leaſt his extempore is 
not equal to your premeditated. Phyſiciz»s and 
Lawyers aniwer out of their trade, and, as they 
pretend, by certain rules and caſes very like, if 
not the ſame, with yours; bur it ſeldom hap- 
pens, that che ſame caſe in diſpatch of buſineſs 
falls out twice; or it irdo, yet it is clothed with 
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ſuch various and differing circumſtances(accord. 
ing to which a wiſe man frames his opinion) 
that it is very difhcult to give judgment, 

The manner is, when you propoſe a thing which 
you are afraid, will hardly be accepted, or granted; 
propoſe it by parcels ; that one piece be digeſted, 


before the other be /wallowed. 

It is better to be near to, and ferve, aprodigal, 
then a Zhrifty and parſimonious, Prince ; tho for the 
publick this is molt advantageous. Forthe prodi- 
gal is forced to uſe divers opprefions; &c. and 
more /uffer by 1s profuſenels then are benefited by 
It; andthcy commonly are molt bereficd by it, 
win leaſt deſerve it. 

It feerns that Princes are more free, and Maſters 
of their own will,then other men ; but it is Con» 
t1#ry in ſuch as govern prudently.For they are ne- 
cciT1:ared 79 a&f with infinite cautiouſnels and con. 
ſideration; frequently zo court even mean perions; 
and ſwalow many a birter pill at their hand+. 
Wierefore prrdou your Prince it he do not all 
things exactly, according to the preciſe rule of 
wiledom. 

He, that having bin the means to advance 
another to high degree, thinks to govern him, can» 
cel; his own courtely. 

if you find that any one hath ſpoken ill of you to 
your Patron, take no noticeof it; nor be eager to 
vindicate your ſelf; but continue your employ- 
ment without complaining ; and your innocency 
will borh appear, and prevarl at laſt, 

Great enterpriſes are not to be relinquiſhed, be- 
gauſe we cannot reconcile all difficulties : tor were 
2/1 things eaſy they were not great; and could 
ail objections, z. e. difficulties be reſolved, little 
were left to your courage or diſcretion. _ 

things 
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things Gods providence, and the courſe of aftirs 
render ealy ; and others are difficult only, becauſe 
we ſee not shrough them at preſent; 

The more you come into favor, the leſ5 ad- 
mit Cabals and Juntos, to avoid ſuſpition. Nor 
converſe much with the ordinary ſervants; for 
ſo they will reſpect you the more. Yet, leaſt 
you be hated, be courteous in your ſalutes, 
diſcourſes, offers of ſervice, but efpecially in 
giving them reaſons in your diſcourſe; for then 
they think you do not deſpiſethem, Bur if they 
hate you for any good ſervice done to gow Patron, 
- it him dear; that he may be obliged to pro- 
rect you, 

No Patron really loves @ ſervant wiſer then himſelf, 
let him pretend what be pleaſeth ; and therefore 
if you be a perſon of underſtanding, cover nos 
to te too near him, as of his bed chamber, &c. 
for Patrons are not pleaſed that ſuch perſons 
Should pry too nearly into their actions and 
inclinations» Wile men, when they have any 
way come in competition With their Prince, have 
alwayes ceded, 

Yet it is better to be feared and hated , then 
deſpiſed. Wherefore chulſe rather to be a ſe- 
vere ſearcher into, and cenſurer of, ations ; 
then to be undervalued for taking no notice of 
chem. 

If Spies abound in a Court, diſcourſe in genero! ; 
and give them no cauſe to think rthemſcives dil- 
covered by you. 

Neutrality makes the ſloweſt, but ſureſt, progreſs 
tor the neuter is connived at through the ohers 
mutual envying. 

A weak Patron is eaſily gained, but no con- 
liderable adyantage of honor, or profit, can 
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be: got by him; a wiſe Maſter is jealous, eaſily 
loſt, and then never recovered. If your Maſter 
have any near kindred, keep fair with all, for 
they will certainly prevail ; and ſtick to the beſt 
beloved. 

It you light upon a Maſter that is inquiſitive af- 
ter your words and actions, know, that he intends 
ro keep you under. Pray to God nor to light up- 
on a cxring Maftey ; for either you shall be ru- 
in'd by him; or at beſt tired with ſtanding upon 
your guard. In this caſe make shew not to per. 
ccive his ſubtilty, but to admire his ingenuity, 
$ic ars deluditur arte. 

If your Patron, by diſcourſe, or ations, 
endeavors to conceal any of his vices; be ſure he 
holds that dear, is deeply engaged in it, and would 
enjoy it without a rivad. 

Oo avoid envy, aftet not expence and often- 
tation ; but mind reality. For be ſure that 
way, accounted ſo honourable, leads ſtreight 
to deftruction, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Servants. 


Q INCE Slavery was banished Chriſtendom, 
a Servant is no Other, then one hired to ſuch 
employment ; and under ſuch terms, as if well 
obſerved, the difference is not great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant, For 
none can compel another to ſerve him againſt 
his will; nor can I contra with him for his 
ſervice, but at the ſame time he will bargain 
with me for his ſalary. 1 rake him under my 
roof, I make proviſion for his ſuſtenance, I de» 
fend him trom his enemies; as well as from 
hunger, cold, and diſeaſes And what doth 
he for this? he ſerveth me? no, he ſerverh 
himſelf, The ſame laborz he would undergo 
in his own houſe to maintain himſelf, and per- 
haps with great azxiety, he doth in mine with 
pleaſure. So that now ſervice is nothing but a 
compadt betwixt the rich and the poor for their mu- 
tual advantage. 

And to demand or imagine, that a ſervant 
should quit his own interef, profit and advantage, 
to procure his Maſters, is a folly whereof no con- 
hdering man will be guilty. 

Therefore ler the Maſter command according 
to reaſon and ſweetnels ; not ſo imperiouſly, or 
with fuch opprobrious language as may juſtly dil- 
content or chaſe away a Servant. It he obey with 
cheerfulneſs,and affetion, he may at lengrh per- 
haps make his Maſters intereſt his own. 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will pay 
himſelf. 

In controverſies, let the Maſter {ſometimes 
eede to bis Servant, to keep his metral in breath ; 
and not too ſevere, if the faults be ſmall, or 
committed for want of Judgment, or throuzh 
alittle itch of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſome- 
times blind, and the fervant deaf. But faults 
of malice, or impiety are not to be pardoned. 7he 
frrſt ſuch fault is the Servants 3.the ſecond, divided 
between Maſter and Servant; the third, wholly 
the Maſters. Corre# him not betore Strangers, 
but if corre&tion amend him not, rid your hands . 
of him ; both for his ſake, your own, and the 
ſcandal of others, | 

Rich men are inclined to pride, and contemt 
of others; tor having wealth, which con- 
mands al! things in the great Marker of this 
World, they are apt to become inſolent , pe- 
tulant, impatient of diſobedience, denial, re- 
proof, or advice.» And becauſe offentation of 
happineſs is one part of it ; therefore are rich men 
vain-glorious , defirous to be obſerved, and to 
live ſplendidly, And men newly enriched, and 
without their own induſtry,more vain then they, 
who are born fo or have by induſtry acquir- 
ed great eſtates. Meu in power allo are more 
honorable, gallant, generous, and leſs vain then 
the rich. | 

Alſo becauſe great efFates are commonly ac- 
quired with /irtle, and ſmall ones not without 
great, labor; therefore are rich men apt to Cx- 
s|r themſelves as either above others, in parts, 
or the favor of God; both which are very 
grezt and dangerous errors, but diffcultly to be 
eradicated, 
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Ler them not, therefore, miſtake moroſity for 
grandewr,and paſſion for greatneſs. Itis berter to 
ſubdue your Servants reaſon,as well as his ſtrength 
and diligence. 

And thoſe, who betake themſelves to the rich, 
are to comport with their follizs, impertinen- 
cies, and contumelies; and to cwrceale themes 
It is better they should /ave their Maſters, 
but by no means hate them; or (peak evil of 
them behind their backs. Nor d//pute their 
Maſters judgment ; not vye wit, taunt or rally, 
with them ; not ule familierity without leave 
bur to put on patievce, when they put on a 


livery. 

To admoni:h and reprehend is not an ation 
of an Infericr ; and an affe&ionate diſreſpett obligeth 
nos ſo much by its ſincerity, as it provokes by its ill 
example : wherefore when you adviſe your Supe- 
rior, do it foas it may be accepted. And let not 
the Maſter retuſe to hear the advice of his Ser- 
vant, tho he follow it nor. 

No man ever miſcaried through exceſs of reſpe@; 
or was diſgraced for retaining a conſtant and pro» 

rtionate ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur. Yet 

atrons love not ſullen, melancholic, auſtere, 
grave, or ſilent, Servants. 

A Maſter ought »o? to divertiſe himſe!f with 
his Inferiors, nor make his Servants privy.to his 
infirmitics and failures ; but if he do, rhe Ser- 
vant muſt not preſume, nor heighten himſelf 
= it. But let him be ſecret. and faithful ro 

im. 

Let the Servant alſo know, that it # harder 
fo menage well bis Maſters affairs then bis own; 
let him therefore be more careful. For he 
hath more temtatidns to negligence and dis- 

honeſty. 
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honeſty. Beſides his Maſters buſineſs is not 
alwayes to be menaged the beſt way ; but that he 
likes beſt. 

Put your Servants to employments proper for 
their condition, years, Capacities, &Cc. but never 
upon waneceſſary trouble ; for that is to abuſe, 
not wſe, a Servant, and will cauſe them to hate 


you. 

Thoſe Servants juſtly expe& to be rewarded 
extraordinarily, whoſe induſtry and diligence 
ſeem to merit it. (For gratitude being the leaft 
of wirtuts, ingratitude is the mot infamous of 
wices; eſpecially in a great perſon:) and this 
rewarding is ſo to be done, as the other ſervants 
do not relent it. That therefore is beſt done af- 
ter ſome ſignal ſervice, But beware of equalling 
all your Servants in your gifts, or rewards: for the 
diſcreeter and Superior hold it an affront to be 
equalled with the reſt; and the Inferior made 
proud : but nonemore obliged then they, who 
catch mony thrown abour in a ſolemnitry,to ren 
der thanks to the Donor. Some there are, who 
defer their rewards till ſome feſtival,as Chriſtma, 
or Eaſier; but then the day is thanked,. 0? the 
giver ; and after you are accuſtomed to it, 'tis 
expected as due, and part of wages, not kindneſs; 
and bounty. 

It is better to be ſomewhat /paring then /iberal 
to @ govd Servant; for as he grows full, he 
inclines either to be idle, orto leave you. And 
his murmuring you may govern by a leaſonable 
reward. | 

It ſeldom happens that a reconciliation of 
Maſter and Servant is fencere; therefore re- 
turn not to a ſervice whence you have been 
geded, 
n 
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In places which concern mony, employ 
not your kindred; nor uſe them as your Ser- 
vants; tor they will preſume upon their con- 
dition, and you cannot with reputation break 
with them. And truly, if you be a ſingle 
perſon, I cannot forbear to recommend to 
you a ſaying of a great Prelate; that a Cour- 
fier at Ronie ought to have lo00. Ducats rent, 
2000. in his purſe, and be a 1000, miles from 
his kindred, 


CHAP. 


288 Of Education, PART II, 
CHAP. VI. 
of giving, recetving , and promiſing. 


T* is #ncivil and unfitting for a man to oblige 
another to keep a free promiſe d:ſadvantageows to 
him; or one made in mirth,paſſion, haſt, unadyi. 
ſedly, in civility, or compliment,or one obſolete; 
as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable excuſe for an 
unvoluntary failure, 

It becometh every man to promiſe nothing but 
what he intends to perform: yet many, tho 
juſtly denied, are much diſpleaſed ; for all men 
govern not themſelves by reaſon, Inſomuch 
that if a perſon delire to engage your endea- 
vors in his bufinefs, if you shew him the diffs 
culties, tho you promiſe your aſliftance, he 
commonly takes it tor a denial, or a fign that 
you intend not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For 
theſe and ſuch like reaſons, the fashion now=4- 
dayes is, tO give good hopes to all ſuiters, and to 
promiſe wery freely and largely. And they find 
thereby great advantage (as they think) for 
carrying on - buſineſs, The performance is 
ſometimes hindred by unexpected caſualities; ſome- 
times a good and plauſible excuſe goes a great way; 
ſometimes the party ſuffers himſelf to be wheedled 
with good words. Yet 'cis ſo igzoble and dishono- 
rablea thing for a man #o be worſe then his word, 
that it never ought to be done. But this may he 
do; he may entertain all ſuiters with general or 
conditional promiſes, and fair words : and tho all 
men ought to look at effefts, and not words; 
yet have good words a wonderful power i 
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heed ot being fool'd by them) I ſuppoſe becau(® 
every one values himſelf, and his merits, at more 
then he is worth ; and he is offended when that 
price is fot ſet upon him, as himſelt thinks to 
deſerve. 

Art Court they are wont to promiſe and offer 
ſervice largely, eſpecially to thoſe, who are nor 
likely to make uſe of them ; but towards ordine- 
ry converſants they are more wary, becauſe better 
known. 

Grant a Courteſy (if you intend it) without much 
- x tor ſo you double it, To keep long in ſuf- 
penſe is churlish, and by long expectation the 
paſſion to the favor dies, and the courteſy is noe 
eſteemed, nor thanks heartily given tor it. Mon- 
a Pamphilio (afterwards Janocent X. ) in his 

unciature in Fraxce, and ever after, was called 
Monſignior-uon-fi.puo, From his frequent uſe of 
that anſwer to Suitors. Do your favors cheerfully, 
not as if they ſlipt through your fingers, or were 
ſtollen or wrelted from you. And do them readi- 
ty, for the intreater ſubmits himſelf co the intreat- 
ed; = modeſty gr ons _ ne 
Now & c0/a fiu cara, £ 4, Che con prieghi 
compra. £ them alſo K ra] Cr tn? 
ther they be loft or likely to be recompen/ed ; for x 
magnanimous and generous perſon louks not to 
receive as much again ; for that is the courteſy of 
Tradeſmen. Be not as the Barbarous King of Ma- 
dagaſcar that demanded more for the cowes he 
geve, then his ſubjeQts for thoſ? rhey /o/d; for he 
laid that his good will and kindneſs was to be re- 
compenſed, And it youdeny, do it with good 
words ; as if you were ſorry you could not pleas 
ſure him, 

Be net niggardly of that a coſts you nothing; 

as 
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as Counſel, Countenance,and the like. But beware 
of being /ecurity; rather offer to lend mony of 
your own upon others bond. 

And by no means (ell your Ceremonies, nor 
pay your creditors, friends, and lervants, With 
good words, looks, and {moak, 

Atter a courteſy done, if yow uphraid it, you 
loſeit ; one principal end of giving being to 0+ 
blige the receiver to your ſelf and intereſt. Nei- 
ther too much undervalue, nor extol your gift; 
but rather diminish, and excuſe, when you 
give: ſeeming pleas'd fo ſmall a matter ſtood 
in ſuch ſtead, and was ſo well placed, and ac- 
cepted ; that you $hall be ready to do greater 
ſervice upon occaſion ; but when you receive a 
favor, rather augment it. 

He is not ungrateful, who cannot, but who wil 
70t, repay ; will not through malignity and evil dit- 
polition. Wherefore a generous {pirit is ſatisfied, 
when the receiver declares his acceptance and ho- 
nor ; for that shews he hath a good mind to be 
grateful ; it ke were able. 

After a courteſy received, be not in haſt to return 
another ; for that shews you are not willing to 
be beholden; nor return a much greater, for 
that ſeems to reproach the {malneſs of the re- 
ceived, ' 

Thoſe who willingly a/wayes receive and never 
give, or thoſe who would alwayes give an4 never 
receive, (of which melancholic generous humor 
ſome tew there are) are not much eſtecmed in 
converſation, 

Towards other mens Servants the cuſtom of the 
Country is to be followed. In many places the Ma- 
ſter takes it ill if his Servant be conſiderably 
rewarded for what himſelf gives. But it is not 
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ſo with us; where to lodg ar a friends houle is 
dearer, beſides the inconvenience, then at a com- 
mon Inne; and where what a friend ſends, is 
perhaps a preſent, but not a gift; when the re» 
ceiver pays double the value to the Meſſenger, 
and a» acknowledgment to the ſender. However 
in all places in enterrainment, great care is taken 
the Servants be pleaſed, for the tongues of idle per- 
ſuns are looſe- hung. 

If you defire a courteſy from one beholding to 
pou, "tis ingenious of to put him in mind of it; lealt 

e think you tax him of ingratitude. 

A favor doxe to a man ſinking, or in any dangers 
s always very obliging: both becauſe it reſtihes 
ſincerity withour expectation of a return, and a 
good opinion of the receiver; to whom the giver 
needs nor to be favorable. 

Moſt men do morefy intereſ either of gain, or 
friends, then reaſon. "bore for favor, then o6lige- 
tior, But mogy, if well and diſcreetly applyed 
ſeldom fails of its effeQ. ; 

A ran apt to promiſe is as apt to forget it. 
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CHAP, VIL 


of Prudence in acquiring employment, 
and grefermene. a 


1. TY ResuPPos NG, 'that © perſon, out 

of a good and fincere intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Country, delires to employ 
himſelf, or be employed, in fuch a condition; 
it is neceflary, firit, that he avoid ſuch hinde- 
rances which are contrary to, and deltruQtive of, 
his defign. 21y, That he «ſe proper means to the 
compaſſmng it, 


2. HiNDR ANCES = 1. Pride, which 
renders him intolerable ro him that should 
raiſe him; and tho to avoid this, ſuch men as 
are moſt infolent toward their Interiors, are 
moſt (upple (even tu baſeneſs) towards their 
Superiors, yet it is very difficult to conceal this 
vice from any conſidering perſon; even be- 
cauſe one of theſe afions betrayeth the other, 
both proceeding from the ſame lowneſs and 
 wileneſs of ſpirit. Where it is, it renders its 
owner impatient of advice, admonition , con- 
tradiction, even in his own affairs ; by which 
he becomes a prey to flatterers, deſpised of all 
yood men, odious to all upon whoſe dues 
and intereſts he _ and unfit to be em- 
ployed. 2. Anger, for what Prince defires 


te be ſerved by, or chuſe inſtruments out of 


Bedlam? and if prudence conſiſt in much de- 
liberation 
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beration ; precipitouſneſs, the daughter of An- 
ger, is incompatible with it. If ir be faid that 
angry men are good natur'd; yet what diſcreet per= 
jon will ſuffer ſuch, and ſo many, impertinen- 
cies, to enjuy now and then a /itt/e good nature; 
f, e, (o many ſtorms to have ſometimes fair 
weather? Who will be content to ſtay for a 
little reaſon, till the choler be ſcum?*d, and the 
boyling ceaſed ? Two 70 one in all things againſt 
the angry man, was a ſaying of Cardinal Maze. 
rine. 3- So following good companions or intem- 
perance, and lewd women, diſcover ſecrets, 
render a man contemtible, and unuſeful : for 
belides that ſtrong Drinks and Tobacco fill the 
head with imaginations , hot-headedneſs , jea- 
louſies, &c. when a man $should haſt to his 
employment , he muſt go to {lecp, or to his 
Miſtreſs. 4. He that is by nature /azy and ſloth 
fo! ought nor ro intermeddle with public affairs 2 
for tho in quiet and dull times he may ſerve 
well enough to _=_ formalrties ; yet when any 
aQtiveneſs, be fills up the room of a better or 
ſon. 5- Covetouſneſs is not ſo detrimental, £9 
Liberality and bounty diſcreetly placed, are ad- 
vantagious. Bur 6. there is nothing worſe then 
an wnbridled tounge. 


3. H & that would ſerve God as well as his King, 
and ſave bis Soul as well as make his fortune, mutt 
beware of ſuch temtations as are moſt frequent 
in that ſort of life. Such are ambition, z. e. 
deſiring advancement for an evil end, or 
more then he deſerves, or at unſeaſonable 
times, or too eagerly, or for his own private 
advantage, and not to ſerve the public. -Zzvy 
at others preferment ; with - conſequents of 

3 it, 
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it, hatred, detraQtion, faQtion, partiality and the 
l-ke. Advlation or complacency with the Prince, 
or other great perſon in vitious,or unfitting,cour- 
ſes. And the like. 


I'T is impoſſible to be prefer d if not known, 
ng fo known - deb; ee and no man 
can reaſonably be offended tor being paſfled by, 
and negleRed, if he uſe not rational means to 
make himſelf accepted. Such means are of many 
ſorts. As 

1, By merit ; and that either by ordinary, or 
extraordinary, good ſervice. 2. By friends, be- 
ing introduced or recommended by ſuch asarein 
tavor and reputation with the Prince. z By fear 
and terror,being ſo conſiderable as that thePrince 
is glad for his own fecurity to employ him. 4. By 
e227 and evil inſinuations into the Princes 

eons. 


5. H x that hath noother Introduction muſt 
1hewv himſelf diligently ; that the Prince (who ob- 
ſerveth more then he ſeemeth to do) may take 
notice of him ; beſides, there falls out trequent 
occaſions of employing him, that is preſent ; and 
a conſtant attendance, tho voluntary, is a &ind of ſer- 
vice. And he that loofeth a —_ tho not fo 
conſiderable, loſeth an introduction to greater 
matters- 


6. THERE are few of whoſe merits the Prince 
can be a juſt and accurate Fudg ; becauſe he is 
not witneſs to all the circumſtances, &c. of 
their actions. Beſides to know a man, requires 
much familfarity with, and obſervation Of 
him. Burt ſuch preciſe knowledg-is not rogu> 

ice 
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fite; and a Prince may, with but a reaſonable 
obſervation, diſcern a wiſe man» from a fools 
and a virizoss: man from one inclined to zbeſe 
viees, which render him unfit for ſervice. But 
if a Prince be forc'd to ſee only with others eyes; 
and hear with others cars, he had need to be 
very waty: for thofe are very ſe/dom indifferent 
toward the perſon recommended; and inform 
more frequently for their own intereft, then the 
Princes Wherefore a wile man believes little, 
but keeps himſelf in ſuſpenſe till the truth be 


manifeft. 

He that is choſen by the Fudgment of his Prince 
and not by the recommengggion of others, hsth 
a great advantage: for if he pTove well, the Prince 
is inwardly proud of his choice, and will cer- 
tainly employ him turther ; for he Jooks upon 
him as his createre. 

Wiſe and ſubtle Princes ſeldom prize or advance 
a man wiſer then themſebves, except in ſome caſe 
of great neceſſity. They are alſo commonly 
very wary of employing ſuch as are recom- 
mended by public fame, except it be in ſmaller 
matters. 

Conſider therefore, what employment you conceive 
moſt ſuitable to your Genizs and condition, v. g- 
whether War or Peace; Sea or Land-Service 
ation or advice ; governing ; or finances, and 
providing mony or necefiaries. And endeavor 
to render your ſelf very able in that; tho it 1s 
fitting alſo you should not negle& other mat- 
ters. Alfodiſrobe your ſelt (as much as you can) 
of all particular intereſt; and at leaſt prefer in 
your deſigns the advantage of your Prince and 
the public. 

A (mall employment is youth, or betimes, is 

muc 
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much more to be valued rhen a great one in old 
age ; for Di coſa naſce coſa. One bulineſs twiſts 
in another. And ſuffer not your ſelf (15 much as 
is poſſible) to be out of poſſeſſion of doing 
ſomewhat. If you be, yet by continual preſen- 
tation of yourſelf, let it be known that you ſtay 
there ready to be hired. 

It is good ſometimes to ſue for an employment, 
tho you be ſure to miſ5 it. For by that means, 
you shew your elf ro imagine that you have 
lome pretences to be conſidered. And your 
Superior, having once denied you, Wil! be 
more ready to pleaſure you another time, for 
fear of diſcontentigg you; eſpecially it you be 
a man of parts. t by no means put in for 
every thing, for that diſcovers your Ambition ; 
and a conceit of your ſelf, that you are fic for eve- 
ry thing, 

You cannot be Maſter of what employment you 
pleaſe ; but your commendation muſt be, wel 
to perfo;m that whereof you are aCtually poſſeſs'd. In 
a Cmeay, he that acts a Save well, deſerves as 
much as he that perſonates a King. 'Tis a 
comtortable hearing, friend come up higher. Nei» 
cher refuſe or contemn any reward or gratuity, 
how ſmall ſoeyer your Prince beſtows upon 
you. 
Deſizn rot upon what 1s not in your power. And 
remember that being to deal with other per- 
tons, you muſt drive the nail which way it will 
oe. Theretore be as indifferent as is poſlible. 

our furure gains alſo not being PL pow- 
er, ſpend not upon the hopes of them :'and 
rememver, that expectation is always greater 
then the reality» 
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7. He is happy, that hath an opportunity 
given him to shew ſignal/ly his prudence and loy- 
alty. Sejanw, by one action, I know not whe- 
ther generous or fortunate, ot (ſaving Tiberiz's 
life with the hazzard of his own, obtained 
that reputation , that he governed the whole 
Empire; and had almoſt ſettled it upon him- 
elf; through the great confidence Tiberius, 
otherwiſe a very jealous Prince, had in him. 
But theſe caſes fall out ſeldom, and by the 
—_— Providence (as I may ſay) of Almigh- 
[ . 
&7 you chance to do any great ation, be ſure 
to give the g/ory of it to the Prince; as indeed 
he, in ſome ſort, deſerves it: for you follow 
his commands, or inflyutions,. Belides the means, 
and opportunity of all ſuch are his only; and 
is was performed under his ax#thority, Seema 
not to be willing to draw all bufineſles to your 
ſelf ; nor keep too great grandeur in houſe; 
followers, &c. for that gives ombrage to the 
Prince; as great titles are offenſive to the Fel- 
low-ſubjects. 

Extraordinary ſervice, if many engaged in it, is 
counted a piece of duty, and ſeldom rewarded. 
Eicher becauſe the Prince, pretending that he 
cannot gratify e/l, to avoid mumuring and 
emulation will reward #oze: Or, becauſe thoſe 
about him, if many others be to be confider- 
ed, are likely to find the leſs sbare for them- 
_ N , wr 

t was a ſaying of Antigonu ; get power, 
then good will, rw i5 ability of parts, wealth, 
friends, employment ; then good will and re- 
putation by courteſy, civility , and other acts 


ot prudent conyerſazion; as alſo by drawing 
others 
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others by your intereſt. For you may then 
engage many unto you, and ſpread your roots 
and fibres a great way: eſpecially it by the re. 
putation of Juſtice and bounty, you have pro» 
cured you a veneration —_—_ virtuous per- 
ſons. For by this they are aſſured, that they 
may ſecurely lean upon you, and run your 
hazzards. 

And it is more deſirable to be loved then honor. 
ed : this indeed is more ſplendid, but that is 
more ſafe; this is greater,that better; this is in the 
imagination, that in the heart, of cthers ; from 
that proceeds peace with others, tranquility in 
his condirion, and a complacency in his own 
mind. Yet is love harder to obtain, requires 
a greater time, the acquiring of it is ſubject to 
many difficulties, which honor is not; and 
therefore make much of honor ; which alſo car- 
rieth a tinfture of affection with it. Only re- 
member what a great General ſaid: I deſtreto 
honor my life not by other mens opinions, but 
my own actions. 


8. Becaust more men are draws, then 
heaved, up: And that amongſt ingenious perſons 
there is always emulation, amongſt rivals (and 
for all preferments ſuch there are) envyings alſo; 
which are great rubs, and difficulely furmount- 
ed or removed; endeavor to make a friend , 
who may give an Antidere againlit their poyſon ; 
and by lending his hand raiſe you in (pight 
of all the weight and preſſures they can hang 
upon you. 

Friends are not eaſily made, and ſtill more 
difficulty amongſt great perſons : both becaule 


they have fewer equals, and amongſt {uch e- 
quals 
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quals emulation is frequenter then friendship; 
yet are they not (o rare, but they may be procur'd. 
For long , eſpecially youthful, acquaintance z 
kindred and relation ; ſympathy in affeCtions ; 
partaking in common danger ; or ſuch like, do 
reconcile friendship , bur not frequently: nor 
are theſe means in every mans power; they 
are obligations by which Providence only tyes 
men together. But there are orhers alſo which 
are more ordinary : for you mſinuate your (elf 
into the affeftion even of a great perſon, if you 
can shew him, that you are able to (lrengthen, 
aſſiſt, and confirm him, in his eſtate ; and be 
able by your parts, or other way, to recompenſe 
the favors you expect from him. But meny dil- 
creetly applied is a plaiſter that unites and fo- 
ders all affefions : nor is there any Heart, as well 
as nor any Cale, that can relilt its battery, if 
rightly placed. 

To deſire wealth tor its own (ke, is low, 
ſordid, and proper my tor them, who make 
the obtaining ir their Profeſſion : but to defire 
ic moderately, in order to do more good, is 
unblamable. Even Reputation it elf is acquir- 
ed,and luſtained by diſcreetly keeping and ſpend- 
ing; ſv that italſo isin a manner ſubſervient to 
wealth. 

We ſeldom ſee that wealth increaſeth in a family 
for three generations together : perhaps becaule that 
he, who comes into a plentiful fortune, having 
ng occaſion to employ his parts and induſtry, 
grows lazy, and negligent, or at beſt betakes him- 
ſelf\to ſome other aftairs; or perhaps, becauſe 
men not knowing the difficulty in obtaining 
it value it not much ; but rather look after the 
ſplendor of the World, whereunto rich men 

Com» 
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commonly engage and eater their Children ; and 
for that reaſon live at the height of the reputation 
of cheir eſtate. 

The Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cutting of ſuperfluous Or anneceſl- 
ry expences, but that is not all: for there is alſo re« 
quired good menagery, or making your penny go 
Further then another mans. But 1n this Caution 
muſt be uſed; for many have bin ruined by buy. 
ing good pennyworths. 

n mweking friends by mony Prudence alſo is re- 
quired, leaſt you loſe = allo. a 8 is = uſed 
upon an exigent ; occaſionally rarher then fre - 
end au1lly rather then conftantly; like a = 
not like a ſaw, 

Many can hurt who cannot. profit, And the 
ill congue of an Jrferior many times harmy 
more then that of an Equa/; for it is cabilier 
believed, becauſe leſs ſuſpeted. Therefore en- 
deayor to keep a fair reputation with all perſons; 
with Superiors humble and compliant, not 
low and flattering ; with equals grave, not mo- 
roſe; with inferiors courteous and fair-ſpoken, 
not ſullen or imperious. Conſidering, that no 
man is _ to own him, that is out of tashi- 
ON, as I may ſay, out of the good opinion of the 
World. 

It was more dangerow to offend Sejanus then 
Tiberiw. For all men raiſed from low condi- 
tion are more jealous of affronts and contemts ; 
which a natural and generous Superior is gpt: 
who interpret nothing to be contemt bur 
what is meer(y (0, or done on purpoſe to affront; 
and nothing to be ſo, but what cannot well 
be conſtrued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as 
Seganus, you mult carry your ſelf ſo, as not - 
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be hated by him; tor you will find it hard to 

leaſe both the Patron and him. Beſides you 
Low not how _ he will laſt; and it goes 
hard with a man of underſtanding and ſpirit, 
that bis good mui depend upon two, and his ill 
#p07 one. 

It you caznor be reconciled to a favorite, be ſure 
to tellyour Patron that he is your enemy ;, (Oo bis ill 
offices cannot hurt you. 

It is unpardonable folly to quarrel with them,whbo 
are much your _— ; tor the thred breaks 
where it is weakeſt, 

It you be © ill ſatisfied of any perſon, that 
you think not fit to pardon or bear with him 
any longer, yet let him not know ſo much ; for 
the time may come when you shall have need 
of him, And if you reſolve to chaſtile him, 
diſcover it not, leaſt you be prevented. But 
this is not to be uſed but in extremity, and to- 
wards perſons incorrigible. For, according to 
the rules of our moſt holy Faith,” 'ris ——_ 
better not to revenge at all, but to paſs by of- 
fences: then which no man can stew greater 
wiledome. And this is not very difficult if you 
ſtifle quner in the beginning. Burt there are 
ſome {o wicked ye —_— that nothing works 
upon them but fear; and he that lets them 
goe unpunished, encourageth them in their evil 
courles- 

Whetfier you expe&t employment and pre- 
terment, or chule a private life, if you bave 
any thing to loſe, Endeavour to be in Reputa- 
tion with your Prince and Superior: and truſt 
not to your innocency, or wary living. For 
beſides, that he cannot want an occalion ſome 
time or Other to punish you, you know nor 
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what may happen, wherein you hall ſtand in 
need of him. 

Much lefs preſume, that your manners are ww 
diſcovered, 'or to commit any fault upon hopes 
ct ſecrecy: for a good Judge will ſo entangle 
and hamper you, that you cannot eſcape. And 
if you be once ſuſpefted, more ſuſpicions will 
be mp Fo againſt you. And even 
to have much ſuſpicion and little proof makes 
againft you, for it is a fign that you are more 
yr 

O man can fland alwayes wpon his guard, but 
ſometimes he will fail and miſtake; bappy he 
whoſe errors are in ſmall matters, that he need 
nor t applications and much endeayor te 
get himſelt off the shallow. Nor can a man 
on a ſuddain foreſee the depth of a queſtion, 
or the conſequences of an action. Therefore 
when you doubr, or ſee not clearly, be wary, 
and take time. Many times ſmall miſtakes 
produce great evil effets ; and great miſtakes 
ſometimes none at all; wherefore contemn no 
danger, how little ſoever it feem to threaten. 
Be vigilant; Cavendi nulla eft demittenda occaſie. 
fr is much better to do fo, then be beholding to 
your friend to fetch you off; for that is accounted 
equal to, if not greater then, a conliderable 
benefit. 

Give not much heed to thoſe, who would 
perſwade you to quit your employment ; or 
— themſelves to be weary of buſineſs ; 

ave they not a mind to ſucceed you? or are 
they not like the Fox, that having loſt his own 
_ a perſwade all the reſt ro cut off 
cirs 
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9. *T 1s not an unuſual way to obtain prefer- 
ment to shew a mans-ſelt ſo conſiderable as to 

ght his Prince into compliance. In reaſon this 
Should be an ill means; but experience shews, that 
under laſch Superiors, or ſuch as are under- 
hatches, it many times thrives well enough. 
Upon the ſame grounds procecd alſo thoſe, who 
endeavor to make themſelves neceſſary tv their 
Prince; and (o rivet thernſelves into his bulinels, 
that they cannot be drawn out withour tearing the 

iece, 
F But of ſuch the Prince is alwayes jealous ; and 
will at ſome time or other emancip te himſelf, He 
therefore that takes this courſe walks upon a preci- 
pice, and the further he goes the greater is his ru- 
ine likely to be. The Count of 8. Pau/took his 
meaſure upon theſe grounds in Lewis XI. time. 
But he had to do with a Prince of extraordinary 


Its. 


he people (upon whoſe recommendation ma=- 

ny perſons think to raiſe themſelves) guide not 
themſelves by reaſon, but chance: therefore he is 
nut wiſe that ſtrives to make himſelf rheir fava- 
rite, or torceth himſelFrto gain their affetion. For 
they will never do the like for him again, nor for- 
go the leaſt of their profit for his greateſt benefic. 
On the contrary, the Nature of the people and of 
all mean perſons, is, alwayes to value themſelves ;as 
if all men were obliged to augment and better 
their degree; *tis belt therefore to deny them at 
firſt, when their deſires are modeſt. For it 
u once grant, you mult never after refuſe, 
ealt your former courteſy be loſt ; and co think 
to ſatisfy them is to give drink to an Hydro« 
pic. Yet, if occaſion offer it ſelf to be fa- 
voured by them; or if == virtue and good 
C3 actions 
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aCions have procured their favor, negle& it 
not. For a general plavſibility may ſtand you in 
great ſtead; beſides that, it may be very ad- 
vantagious by your good menagement to your 
Prince. 

Popularity is one of the loweſt and meaneſt 
ſorts of Ambition; a refuge commonly cf thoſe 
who envy ſuch as have prevented them in the 
lawtul acquiring advancement by the favor of 
their ſuperiors. And the thoughts of the people 
being meaner and lower then theirs,they are tor- 
cedro co and ſay many things contrary to their 
cwn judgments and inclinations. Beſides the 
people, being neceflitous, meaſure all things by 
advantage, fo that their favor is chargeable, and 
feldom any other then breath and air, except Re» 
ligion be in the caſe. 

If you arrive to any power, be very wary 
how you tamper to change governments (which 
uſually the refuge of neceſſitous perſons ) Wor 
nor being able to perform it your ſelf, 
muſt of neceſſity truſt your cauſe and perſon to 
many foolish and open perſons. Yet nothing 
more frequently ruins ſuch d=fignes then too 
much caution for ſecurity. For that requires 
longer rime; and employs more perſons about the 
principal buſineſs ; and is ſubject to many more 
accidents, 

In court have many acquaintences, but make 
2a friend tor advice and conſultation out of Court, 
and one that is not likely to have an intereſt in 
your Patron. 


10. TyE ſervice of « Prince is procuring 
that his will and intentions be fulfilled : for no 
man eſteems that (be it neyer fo good) that v 

not 
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not according to his own deſires. Such therefore 
as his delires are, ſuch muſt they be whom he em- 
loys: for they are looked upon as only the 1n- 
ruments for his compaſling and brioging abour 
bis purpoſes. 

Wherefore they, who ſeerr moſt zealous tor 
perform the Princes will in all things, with- 
out deliberation, or interpoling their own 
judgment concerning the lawfulneſs or unlaw- 
fulneſs of them, ſeem to be in the plaineſt 
road to preferment. Yet divers of the wiſeſt 
Princes have made even that, the coiterion to 
exclude men from their fayour; and retain 
ſuch, as upon. tryal were found conſtantly 
VIITUOUS, 

Princes uſually more eſteem one that is Phil- 
Alexandros, then one that is Philo-Baſilens; that 
is- more one that loves his perſon, then his: 
ſtate and condition, then his Nation, ther» 
the public; the this is indeed the more hono« 
rable, and the other more eaſily counterfeit- 
ed. But in reality Princes have very few, if a= 
ny, friends to their perſons ; for they have no» 
equals, nor familiars.. For indeed few wiſe mem 
will expoſe themſelves to ſo much hazzard, nor- 
ſet themſelves as pales againſt the wind, bur tor 
their own advantage.. Belides they know that if 
any difficulty happen, it is reaſonable they should: 
be deferted. Wherefore they ought ro make: 
much of thoſe, who are truly Philo- Baſileis; tor 
there are too few of them, wha are ſincerely 
even /o affefed. 

It is an action of very great Prudence to carry 
even between adulation and ſowerneſs. Neither 
to be as the Cook, that aims only at pleaſure ; 


nor as the Phyſician, who inrends only health; bur 
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to mingle and adjuſt them together, Whilſt we re- 
tain Juſtice and friendſhip, not to ſcandalize Pru- 
dewee and intereſt is a difficult matter, Yer not im- 
poſſible; for M. Lepidus kept to the end his autho. 
Tity with Tiberivs, a very jealous Prince, as Tacitus 
obſerves. 

Flattery and obſequiouſneſs is a more quick 
and ready way to advancement, then either 
durable or laudable. For when diſcovered to 
be ſuch, it is contemtible, and afrerwards odi- 


ous, It is but lead that bends and plies every 


way ; nor is he a man either of virtue orcou- 
rage, that can condeſcend to make himſelf 
wniverſal Minifler to any one. Conſequently he is 
neither faithful in his employment, when he eyes 
a greater reward z nor conſtant to him, when he 
ipics danger. 

Of flatterers there are two ſorts. T. , 
whoſe chief infinuation is to eat and be clorh- 
ed. Who like the Ape, finding himſelt nei- 
ther fir to carry burdens as the fe, nor to 
keep the houſe, as the Dog, betakes himſelf to 
make (port. Theſe are eaſily diſcovered, and 
their worſt is not very dangerous. 2. The 0» 
ther fort are more ſxbtih, gentile, and miſ- 
chievous; whoſe detigns are to intrigue them- 
ſelves into buſineſs; to make fortunes, and ger 
eſtates, or perhaps honors, by univerſal com- 
pliance. Theſe, by — the ations and 
diſcourſes of their pretended Patron, diſcover 
his inclination, as Hunters do the haunts of 
wild Beaſts, that they may eafilier intrap thern. 
Ir is their intereſt he Pam be vitions, careleſs, 


irregular, and extravagant ; for by that means, 
they can more eaſily withdraw him from all 
viriuous perſons, and ingroſs him to — 
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who have no other way to ingratiate themſelves, 
but their ready compliance with all his deſires. 
This they endeavor should paſs for afed&iow to his 
perſon; and they repreſent all other adviſers, ci- 
ther as Contemners of him; or at beſt as moroſe 
and of evil humor. 

Therefore they pretend to Idelize him; to ob- 
ferve his counſels and commands as Oracles ; 
not fs converſe with thoſe he ſuſpefts; r# in- 
weigh againſt his enemies; ts mate him the 
head of their own Counlels; and themſelves 
to be even in their particular affairs ruled by 
him ; #0 zake great content in ſerving him; 


| oe him immoderately before thoſe who will 
ur 


eto inform him of it ; to exaggerate every 
ſmall favor received from him ; and to difſemble 
the injuries. 

They alſo are careful to new-name all his 
_ __ the RN —4 
ouſy, circumſpeRion ; Prodigality is generouſ- 
_ &c. Then they compare him ok others 
either of a contrary vice, if the man be hated; 
or of the ſame, if in any reputation. They 
feign alſo in themſelves the ſame inclinations, 
ſympathy, ſentiments with their Patron. And 
often undervalue themſelves in reſpeR of him. 
They are alſo apt to praiſe him for what he 
hath not done, or extravagantly for what be 
hath done, gloſing and varnishing all miſcar- 
riages, &c. and few there are who are not 
taken even with this one bait. -For who is he 
that values not himſelf above his deſerts, and 
thinks not all is his due which is given? In 
reality, the refuſing or accepting of praiſe ra» 
tionally and diſcreetly, is as great a tiyal of a 
| wiſe man, as the cupel is of lilyer, - 
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No Maſter efteems a Servant of whom he bath 
zo need; and that either for his abilities (of 
which few Maſters can judg) or becauſe he 
knows his ſecrets: = then being the eaſier 


and ſecurer, is that way, which flatterers, and 
all choſe who endeavor ro make themſelyes great 
by unlawtul means, chuſe to walk in. And of 
all ſecrets they moſt deſireto be privy to his v- 
_ tor by that means he becomes obnoxious to 
them. 

In Doing ill Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, 1. ts 
do them ſeldom. 2. To tolerate, if not confirm, 
the praiſes gf him they defign-upon ; leaſt they 
be ſuſpeRted to have done it out of malice. 2, 
To pretend no ſmall or inconſiderable occaſion, 
nor their own concerns, but a public one only, 
and in defence of their Superiors. 4. To diſpole 
their words ſo, as they may ſeem caſual and un- 
premeditated. 

eArtis eft celare Artem ; they endeavor therefore 
by all means to be accounted (incere and upright 
perſons, for they ſee that the fame of being crafty 
and ſubtle (which is the great skill rhey really pre- 
zend to) much retards, and impedes their buſi» 
neſles. In general converſation, therefore, none 
more open and tree ; none ſeeming by their dit- 
courſe more noble and generous. Burt their con- 
fidence is in fimulation and duplicity; which, 
becauie of other mens evil dealing, they pretend 
is neceſlary. 

They often pretend, and endeayor, to be i» e 
fteem with the Elergy ; eſpecially rhoſe who make 
shew of greateſt ſeverity, and holineſs. And of 
ſo great force is the shew of Religion, that even 
an hypocrite is feared and reverenced. Hereby 


allo they have conkiderable advantage ; that they 
can 
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can decry all vices, even thoſe of which them- 
ſelves are guilty; and can ately aſperſe thoſe 
whom they hate or fear; and unhappy are they, 
that fall into their hands. 


ii. PRINCEs, when they have denied a fa- 
vor, to one that tony rn Me for it, are apt 
to ſuſpett that ſuch a one hates th r the denial,6e 
theretore. afterward look not welTupon that per- 
ſon. Wherefore be not too earne#t in your requeſts. 
And it your misfortune be to be denied, be ſure 
nor to shew ſuch relentmenr, 25 he may ſuſpect 
you intend him any harm. Rather ſeem to be 
content with any {lender shew of reaſon he gives 
you; ſo you may obtain, if not this, yet ſome 
other favor. 

But if you perceive his mind to be alienated 
trom you, retire berimes; tor a man falling is 
by every one thruſt downwards. Belides all 
the miſcarriages and errors will be ſurely laid 
upon your shoulders, notwithſtanding all your 
inngcency. 

0 violence to your ſelf rather then not conceal or 
diſſemble the injuries done you by your Prince or Pa- 
tron. For should you declare your ſelf unſatisfts 
ed, ſo far would he be from compaſſionating, or 
making amends to you ; that upon the leaſt oc» 
caſion he will hate you- 
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